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PEEFACE. 



This volume has been written, in accordance with the 
wish expressed to me by several persons, as a connect- 
ing link between the close of Lord Macaulay's History 
of England and the commencement of that from the 
Peace of Utrecht, which I published while still bearing 
the title of Mahon. It is to be observed, that Lord 
Macaulay did not live to complete, as was hoped, the 
reign of William the Third. It is sometimes supposed 
that he did so, since his final volume, as published by 
his family, contains an ex(iellent account of the last 
illness and decease of the King. But this is only a 
detached passage which stands separate from the rest. 
Of the last part of that reign, a period of between one 
and two years, there is unhappily with one other ex- 
ception no record from his pen. That deficiency has 
here to be supplied. 

In the reign of Anne the main figure in war and 
politics — around which it may be said that all the 
others centre — is undoubtedly Marlborough. I have to 
the best of my ability endeavoured to weigh his cha- 
racter in the scales of impartial justice — bei\ieiN\xvg^ ^a» 
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I do that these scales have not been held even in the 
hands of preceding writers. In some we may trace 
blind adulation ; in others most unsparing hostility. 

Although in several points of my narrative I dififer 
from the conclusions which Archdeacon Coxe has 
formed, I have constantly derived the greatest ad- 
vantage from the ample extracts of tljp Blenheim 
Papers which he has inserted in his Life of Marl- 
borough. I allude especially to the confidential corre- 
spondence of the Duke with the Duchess and Lord 
G-odolphin. There are some further extracts from 
these Papers which Archdeacon Coxe h£ts made but 
did not publish, and which (forming part of his large 
manuscript collection) are now at the British Museum. 
Of these also I have been able to make use. But, on 
the other hand, I cannot acknowledge any obligation 
to the series of Marlborough's letters, taken from Mr. 
Cardonnel's copybooks, and published by Sir George 
Murray in 1845. Of these letters, filling five large 
volumes, by far the greater part as I conceive was 
neither written nor dictated by the Duke, but pre- 
pared by his Secretaries, at his order and for his signa- 
ture. They are merely formal, or relative to matters 
of minute detail, and scarce ever in my judgment 
afford any thing of historical interest. 

It will be seen by my notes, where and how far I 
have availed myself of other family papers hitherto 
unpublished. But I desire at this place to express my 
great obligation to the Government of His Majesty 
the Emperor Napoleon, which in the most liberal 
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manner allowed me access to the Archives of the 
Foreign Office at Paris during the last years of Louis 
the Fourteenth. Thus I was enabled to obtain tran- 
scripts of the secret letters addressed to M. de Torcy 
by Abb6 Graultier, during his negotiations in England, 
— letters of the highest value to the history of parties 
at that time. Considerable extracts from them had 
been already made by Sir James Mackintosh in 1814 ; 
but these have remained in manuscript, "with the ex- 
ception of some passages cited in the Edinburgh 
Eeview, as I had occasion to explain in a note (vol. i. 
p. 43) to my History of England. 

It should be borne in mind throughout this work 
that, as in my previous History, dates when not other- 
wise specified are given in England according to the 
Old Style which was then the legal one ; but in 
foreign countries, except Sussia and Sweden, accord- 
ing to the New. There is some inconvenience in this 
method, but, as it seems to me, there would be 
more in any other. 

Gbostbnob Plage, February 1870. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

The first year of the new century found the Peace of 
Byswick still unbroken. All the great nations desired 
its continuance, all shrunk from any possible renewal 
of the conflict. Yet all felt that one black cloud still 
remained upon the sky. So long as the Spanish suc- 
cession was unsettled no peace in Europe could be 
deemed secure. 

To guard against this danger, so far as human fore- 
sight could avail, the second Treaty of Partition was 
signed in March 1700. The contracting parties were 
England, Holland and France. In this treaty as in the 
preceding dominions were parcelled out as more or less 
convenient to their rulers, and with no view whatever 
to the welfare or the feeling of the nations to be ruled. 
The sole object was to trim the balance between the 
rival claimants, the Dauphin and the Archduke Charles. 
It was stipulated that the Archduke should succeed as 
King of Spain, his monarchy to comprise besides Spain 
itself, the Indies and the Netherlands* The Dauphin on 
the other hand was to receive the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily and the province of Gmpuzcoa. There were 
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farther clauses enabling him to obtain the Duchy of 
Lorraine in exchange for the Diichy of Milan, and 
providing against any possible junction on the same 
head of the Spanish and Imperial Crowns. 

To make this scheme effectual it should have been 
kept secret ; and this among other causes the popular 
forms of the Dutch Government forbade. Even the 
first rumours that such a treaty was pending aroused 
all the pride of Castillo. It was not against France 
however that the resentment of the Spanish statesmen 
was directed. Their only chance to maintain their 
monarchy entire lay in some possible change of purpose 
in Louis the Fourteenth. It was against England that 
their anger blazed high. While the Dutch and French 
diplomatists were suffered to remain at Madrid, Mr. 
Alexander Stanhope the English Envoy received an 
order from the King of Spain to depart from the 
Spanish dominions. 

Charles the Second the unhappy King of Spain was 
already a decrepit old man before the age of thirty-nine. 
Childless, and without the hope of children, weak alike 
in body and in mind, he faltered in helpless perplexity 
when pressed to make a Will. Sometimes his inclina- 
tion pointed to the Austrian Princes as his nearest kins- 
men, and sometimes to the Bourbon Princes because 
they might keep his monarchy entire. Cardinal Porto 
Carrero the Archbishop of Toledo, and at this time his 
principal adviser, took the latter side. So did also the 
courtiers that were most around him. One of whom he 
sought counsel was the Count San Estevan. " Speak 
freely," said the King. "Tell me what you think 
would be the evil of the Partition Treaty." "Sir," 
replied the Count in a mystic tone, " recollect that our 
Saviour in the Garden of Olives found consolation in 
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the thought ' of them which thou gavest me have I 
lost none.' ^ * The King it is added was moved even 
to tears. 

Under such impulses the poor King decided, or to 
speak more truly allowed others to decide for him. He 
signed and sealed in due form the Will which they 
prepared. On the 1st of November, at three o'clock in 
the morning, that ^' long disease his life " came to a 
close. Then all was stir in the palace. The ante- 
chamber was thronged with priests and nobles, with 
diplomatists and statesmen, while the Will was opened 
by the Ministers within. At length they came forth, 
and the great result was publicly announced. It ap-j- 
peared that Philip Duke of Anjou the second son of the 
Dauphin was named the heir to the universal Spanish 
Monarchy. In the event of the King of France re- 
fusing the succession for his grandson^ Charles Arch- 
duke of Austria was named as the next heir. 

The paramount object was of course to avert all pro- 
jects of partition ; and in that point of view the Will 
was most gladly acquiesced in by the leading statesmen 
and by the popular opinion in Castillo. It was to Ver- 
sailles however that all eyes at this juncture turned. 
Would the King of France accept or reject the Spanish 
Will ? Louis seemed for a time to waver. On the olie 
ode were the faith of the recent treaties, and the fear of 
a formidable war ; on the other the entreaties of his 
family, and stronger even than the feeling of family 
affection, the feeling of family pride. Louis could not 
withstand the temptation to see his own grandson 
installed as the successor of his constant rival. His' 



' St John, Gospel ch. xriii. ver. 9 ; M^moires de Lonville, vol. i 
p. 99. 
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decision once taken was announced with all that majes- 
tic grace in which Louis far exceeded all the princes of 
hia time. One morning the folding doors at Versailles 
were thrown open and the flood of courtiers poured in. 
LQuis advanced and pointing to the youthful Duke of 
Anfou by his side, "Gentlemen" — ^thus spoke le grand 
HONAKQUE and never did he seem greater than that day 
~i' behold the King of Spain." « 

Philip the Fifth — for by that title was the new 
Sovereign proclaimed — found his rule acknowledged not 
only in Spain but in all the European dependencies of 
the Spanish Crown; at Naples, at Milan, and at Brussels 
no; less than at Madrid. Setting out from Paris in the 
fir^t days of December he made a joyful progress 
through Biscay and Castille, and entered the Spanish 
capital with loud acclamations from the people. It 
seemed as though his accession to the Crown would be 
easy and secure. It seemed as though under his name 
the Court of Versailles would rule all things at its 
pleasure beyond the Pyrenees. We find the English 
ambassador at Paris express at this period a feeling of 
almost despair. " I fear," he writes, " that the affairs 
of Europe are in a very ill condition and that in a few 
years France will be master of us all." • 

The circumstances of the time may excuse these 
gloomy forebodings. France and Spain united could 
only be withstood by a combination of other Powers and 
such a combination could not at that period be ob- 
tained. Portugal looked coldly on. The Princes of 
Grermany showed no concern. The Princes of Italy 
rather inclined to the French side. The Emperor 



'M^moires de St. Simon, yol. 
lii. p. 39, ed. 1829. 
• Earl of Manchester to Mr. 
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Leopold, indeed, as the heir male of the House of 
Austria and the person most affected by the transfer of 
the Spanish Succession to the House of Bourbon was 
prompt and eager in his wrath ; he recalled his ambas- 
sador from Madrid and prepared himself for war. He 
looked in this emergency to the support of at least the 
Maritime Powers, as England and Holland were at that 
period termed. He clung to the hope that England 
would follow the impulse of its Sovereign, and Holland 
the impulse of its Stadtholder. The personal wishes 
of King William could not be for a moment doubtful. 
Eesistance to French aggrandizement had been the main 
pursuit, the main passion, of his life. But his authority, 
both as Sovereign and Stadtholder, had been for some 
time past upon the wane. Domestic discords, foreign 
influences, were rife around him. He had to face the 
most formidable difficulties while bereft of the popular 
favor in both countries, with resolute antagonists and 
luke-warm friends, and while at the same time his 
health was failing and his energy impaired. 

It has been related by Lord Macaulay — and this is 
the last consecutive passage in his History which he 
was enabled to complete — how painful and humiliating 
for William had been the Session of 1700; how ab- 
ruptly he had closed it on April the eleventh ; and 
how for the first time since the Revolution without any 
Speech from the throne. The close of that Session had 
left his affairs in evil plight; with his Dutch Guards 
dismissed ; his grants of Crown property to his former 
mistress, Elizabeth Villiers, brought to light and de- 
nounced; and his most trusted Minister, the Lord 
Chancellor Somers, threatened with a vote of censure. 
Moody and secluded the King remained at Hampton 
Court; while his young favourite the Earl of AlbeGia.i\fe 
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was plied in every quarter with remonstrances, which 
it was hoped would through that channel reach the 
Eoyal ear. 

The Tory chiefs above all, eager to strike a blow at 
their arch-enemy urged on Albemarle that the Lord 
Chancellor was in fact the main obstacle in the way of 
reconciKation. Of no man had the conduct given so 
much umbrage ; of no man would the dismissal cause 
so much satisfaction. It may be doubted whether 
William in his hey-day of health and fame would have 
listened for one moment to such representations. He 
would have stood by his faithful servant, and tried a 
Dissolution of the Parliament before a rupture of the 
Ministry. But now he was bowed down both by in- 
creasing illness and by conscious unpopularity. He ex- 
horted Somers when next he saw him to resign his 
office ; but Somers declared that he had consulted his 
friends and was resolved to take no step that should in- 
dicate either guilt or fear. Then on the 17th of April 
the King sent to him the Earl of Jersey with a per- 
emptory order to return the Seals ; and sent back they 
were accordingly by Somers to the King. 

It might be easy to dismiss Lord Somers, but it was 
found a hard matter to replace him. In that precarious 
state of politics the highest prize of the Law seemed to 
be no longer an object of ambition. Both the Lord 
Chief Justice Holt and the Attorney General Trevor de- 
clined the Seals. At length after more than a month's 
delay they were accepted with the title of Lord Keeper 
by Sir Nathan Wright — "in whom" writes Bishop 
Burnet " there was nothing equal to the post ; much 
less to him who had lately filled it."* 



^History of his own Times, vol. iv. p. 446, ed. 1833. 
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Other changes were expected, tending to the Tory 
side ; but they did not at this time take place. Mean- 
while there was no one who appeared to take a lead in 
the conduct of the Ministry. Iliere was a lull in public 
affairs, corresponding with the languid condition of the 
King. 

In Scotland as in England the Session of Parliament 
proved unprosperous and stormy. The disasters of 
Darien, which Lord Macaulay has so well related, roused 
a vehement flame to the north of Tweed. It was felt 
to be a transaction concerning the national honor as 
well as the national interest. It was taken up accord- 
ingly with all the uncompromising firmness that a proud 
people could display. Moreover as commonly happens 
in such cases there arose some personal bickerings to 
embitter the sense of public wrong. Lord Basil 
Hamilton had been deputed to go to London and lay 
the Scottish grievances before the King : but the King 
refused to^ admit Lord Basil to his presence. The Duke 
of Queensberry had been appointed by William as his 
Lord High Commissioner to the Estates, but the 
Estates would enter into no concert of measures with 
His Grace. It is difficult to say to what extremities 
the Scottish Parliament might have proceeded, had it 
not been for a timely prorogation. 

The animosity in Scotland was of course most wel- 
come to the very numerous adherents of the Stuarts in 
that kingdom, and they kept up the flame by a studied 
misrepresentation of the views and motives of the 
King. It was alleged that his repugnance to take 
vigorous measures of reprisal against Spain arose in no 
degree from his jUst anxiety to avert a war, nor yet 
from his punctual observance of treaties, but solely 
from his tenderness to the Dutch, who dreaded leiet l\i<^ 
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Scottish company might injure their own trade from 
Gura^oa. Such calumnies found ready credence. Thus 
reports the Earl of Melville of the malcontents on the 
27th of June : — " It is certain whatever number of the 
Parliament be with them, they have almost all the 
people on their side. . . . There is no more speak- 
ing to people now than to a man in a fever."* Only a 
week before indeed Edinburgh had one evening wit- 
nessed some insolent successes of the mob, with abun- 
dance of bonfires and of broken panes. The rioters 
forced open the Tolbooth doors, and set free some 
prisoners of their party. And as a token of their 
feelings towards their Sovereign they made the bands 
of music play as their first tune the song: "Wilful 
Willy, wilt thou be wilful still ? " 

On the 4th of July the King, having first appointed 
Lords Justices to govern in his absence, and turning 
his eyes in disgust from the affairs of both his king- 
doms, embarked for his native country. It is probable 
that he felt as much pleasure as he was still* capable of 
feeling when he found himself again amidst the trim 
gardens of Loo. There he applied himself to carry on 
the manifold negotiations resulting from the recent 
Treaty of Partition. But in less than a month after 
his arrival most painful tidings came to him from 
England. The Duke of Gloucester was .the only sur- 
viving child of seventeen whom the Princess Anne had 
borne, though not all to the full time. He had now 
attained the age of eleven and was Heir Presumptive 
to the Crown. William with most laudable zeal had 
spared no pains for the young Prince's training. Not- 
withstanding his own rooted distrust of the Earl of 
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Marlborough he had named him Governor; accon> 
panying the appointment with some gracious words 
most miusual in his mouth. " Teach him to be like 
yourself" he had said "and he will not want accom- 
plishments." 

As Preceptor William had selected a Prelate far 
from welcome to the largest party in the Church, yet 
certainly distinguished by great learning, great dili- 
gence, and peculiar aptitude for teaching — Bishop 
Burnet. The young Duke was growing up with the 
reputation of an amiable temper and promising abili- 
ties when he was seized with a malignant fever. He 
expired on the 29th of July after an illness of only 
four days. William was deeply moved. Thus he 
writes to Marlborough : '* It is so great a loss to me as 
well as to all England that it pierces my heart with 
affliction." « 

The death of the Duke of Gloucester set adrift the 
Succession to the Crown. William, as every one knew, 
was in most precarious health. There was no pro- 
bability of any further issue from Anne. If then the 
English people desired — ^as no doubt they would desire 
— that the Succession should be continued in the Pro- 
testant line, it would be needfrd in a new Act of Par- 
liament to depart very widely from the regular order 
— ^to exclude entirely the descendants of Charles the 
First — and to revert to Sophia Electress Dowager of 
Hanover, a daughter of the Que^n of Bohemia and a 
grand-daughter of James the First. 

One inmiediate effect of this altered prospect was to 
add greatly to the chances of the titular Prince of 
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Wales at St. Gennain's — the Pretender as soon after- 
wards he began to be called. A large majority of 
Englishmen had been well content to reject his claims 
in favour of the Duke now deceased — ^who, though his 
nephew, was of almost exactly the same age, and who 
was bred in an Englishman's Mth, in an Englishman's 
feelings, at home. But there was a strong repugnance 
to adopt in his place the aged Princess at Hanover, 
who except by remote descent and the Protestant reli- 
gion in another form, had nothing at all in common 
with this country. It was a repugnance which only 
the strongest sense of danger or of duty could sur- 
mount. Under these circumstances the Jacobites in 
England, who had lain by inactive and languid ever 
since the peace with France, again took heart. They 
despatched one of themselves, Mr. Grraham brother of 
Lord Preston, on a secret mission to St. Germain's, 
and they planned not mdeed the restoration of the 
aged tyrant but the succession of his son. 

It is very remarkable that the Princess Anne herself 
appears to have participated in this change of views. 
So far as any feelings of family affection might remain 
to her they would probably on the loss of her only 
child turn towards her father and brother. We learn 
that she made a secret overture to the exiled King, 
requesting his permission ix) accept the Crown on the 
demise of him whom she styled the Prince of Orange, 
and expressing her wish to restore it to the rightful 
heir on a favourable opportunity.^ The date of this 
singular communication is not given, but it seems 
natural to suppose that it did not take place in the 
lifetime of the Duke of Gloucester. "His Majesty" 
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we are further told from the Stuart Papers " excused 
himself from that." It was indeed his fixed intention, 
in case he survived as he said " the Prince of Orange," 
to land in England, even though he found but three 
men to follow him, and to throw himself on the good 
feeling of the English people. 

In the north meanwhile a new war arose. Denmark, 
Sussia and Poland had formed a combination against 
Charles the Twelfth, the youthful monarch of Sweden. 
William, beset as he was with dangers and perplexities 
of other kinds, was not willing to see that ancient 
kingdom, the bulwark of the Protestants in Germany, 
overpowered. He assimied, as well becomes at any 
time the Sovereign of England^ the character of an 
umpire. He made earnest remonstrances to Denmark 
but in vain. Then he had recourse to more powerful 
arguments. He sent into the Baltic a fleet of thirty 
ships, English and Dutch, under Sir George Sooke, 
which drove the Danish ships to their harbours and 
proceeded to bombard the Danish capital. 

This bombardment proved very diflferent from that 
which England was destined to inflict upon the same 
capital a century afterwards. We are told that there 
was very little damage to their city, and none at all to 
our fleet. But the very appearance of this fleet gave 
fresh spirit to the Swedes, and its timely aid was much 
more than seconded by the martial spirit which Charles 
himself displayed. In the month of August he appeared 
ofiF Copenhagen at the head of a well-appointed expedi- 
tion and compelled the Danes to sue for peace. Next 
turning his arms to the opposite shores of the Baltic 
he inflicted a signal defeat upon the Muscovites at the 
battle of Narva, and prepared next year to pursue his 
victorious progress to Poland. 
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William did not return to England till past the 
middle of October. Besides the discontents arising 
&om other causes he found a flame stirred up by the 
second Treaty of Partition. That Treaty, which had 
been divulged in the course of the summer, was little 
relished on the Continent and not at all in England. 
It was represented by the Tories, and even by many of 
the Whigs, as tending to entangle us without necessity 
in foreign complications ; as designed to benefit Holland 
at the expense of Grreat Britain ; as having been framed 
by Dutch favourites instead of English Ministers. It 
was indeed on Portland and on Albemarle that William 
had mainly relied during these negotiations. Lord 
Somers seems to have been the only Minister of Eng- 
lish birth whom William consulted or advised with in 
this affair ; and when the fact was known, or at least 
surmised, it tended not a little to swell the outcry 
against both Somers and the King. 

It was in this state of public feeling that there came 
the news to England — first of the death of the King of 
Spain — and next of the acceptance of his Will by the 
King of France. William was filled with resentment 
— the greater as he felt that it must for the present be 
restrained. He wrote in confidence as follows to Pen- 
sionary Heinsius : " The blindness of the people here is 
incredible. For though this aflfair is not public yet, it 
was no sooner said that the King of Spain's Will was 
in favor of the Duke of Anjou than it was the general 
opinion that it was better for England that France 
should accept the Will than fulfil the Treaty of Par- 
tition It is the utmost mortification to 

me in this important afiair that I cannot act with the 
vigour that is requisite and set a good example, but 
the Sepublic (of Holland) must do it; and I will 
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engage people here, by a prudent conduct, by degrees, 
and without their perceiving it."® 

In the course which William thus proposed to him- 
self of imposing upon English politicians, and artfully 
leading them forward to a point beyond what they 
desired or designed, his first object was of course to 
postpone any present decision. Mr. Secretary Vernon 
announced, that His Majesty must be allowed to con- 
sider a little what might be the consequence of so 
sudden a change in the Court of France. Meanwhile 
the King, eager to obtain popular support by whatever 
channel, resolved to carry out the policy which he had 
indicated in the previous spring — ^to dissever himself 
from the Whig connection and to call the Tories to his 
councils. 

The Earl of Eochester was then regarded as the 
chief of the last named party, not so much from any 
weight or talents of his own, but as the imcle of the 
late Queen Mary and of the Princess Anne. On the 
12th of December he was declared Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. At the same time were appointed Lord Go- 
dolphin, First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Tankerville 
Privy Seal, and Sir Charles Hedges one of the Secre- 
taries of State in the room of the Earl of Jersey. 
Then it was that the faults of the Eoyal character 
dawned for the first time upon the party thus excluded. 
As we find it stated by an early writer of their own 
side '^ the Whigs also began to complain of the King's 
conduct, of his minding affairs so little, of his being so 
much out of the kingdom, and of his ill choice of 
fiivourites."* Yet William had not forgotten his old 



8 Letter, dated Hampton Court, 
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friends. The title of Halifax had become extinct in 
t the course of this very year by the death of the only 

* son of the great Marquess ; and that title, though with 
the inferior rank of Baron, was now conferred by 

• William on Charles Montague, so lately his Whig 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It was natural that the Whigs as a party should look 
mainly to an important public measure which the King 
at the same time adopted. To gratify his new advisers 
and to increase their probable power William agreed 
that the Parliament should be dissolved. Writs were 
issued accordingly at the middle of the month, the 
new Parliament being simmioned to meet on the 6th 
of February. 

In so momentous a crisis of home politics it is ob- 
vious that William could form no decisive resolution 
on foreign affairs. Nor could he return any satisfactory 
answer to Count Wratislaw, who at this period was 
despatched to him upon a special mission from the 
Court of Vienna. Meanwhile the agitation of his mind 
seriously impaired his health; nor did his Ministers 
past or present make any secret of the fact. Thus in 
one despatch for instance writes Secretary Vernon: 
"His Majesty is not very well; his appetite abates, 
and his legs are more swelled; but it chiefly arises 
from great thoughtftdness in relation to the public." * 

It was manifest even in the first days of the New 
Year that the Tories would altogether prevail in the 
Elections. The cry against the Partition Treaties, 
against the Dutch favourites, and against the late 
Ministry as an abettor of such measures and such men, 
was too strong to be withstood. And when the two 
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Houses met first on the 6th, and then by Prorogation 
on the IQth of February, there was an immediate trial 
of strength in the choice of Speaker. The Tories put 
forward their principal man, as he had rapidly grown 
to be, Bobert Harley. On the other side there was 
proposed Sir Richard Onslow, a respectable gentleman 
but of no especial note. A division being taken the 
former was elected by 249 against 125 ; and this first 
triumph of the Tories gave as it were its colour to the 
entire Session that ensued. 

The King in his opening speech which he delivered 
in person urged upon the Houses two objects of para- 
mount importance — ^first to provide for the Succession 
to the Grown in the Protestant line — and next to 
consider maturely the altered state of affairs abroad in 
consequence of the death and the Will of the King of 
Spain. As regards the last point His Majesty found 
it requisite only three days afterwards to annoimce to 
them some further and far &om favourable news. The 
States of Holland under the influence of Pensionary 
Heinsius had resolved, as William did in England, to 
postpone for the present the paramount question, whe- 
ther or not to recognize the Duke of Anjou as heir to 
the Spanish monarchy. But the King of France found 
means to quicken their decision. Under a former 
treaty with the Court of Madrid they had 15,0#0 of 
their troops in the Low Countries designed to garrison 
the chief towns on the French frontier. These troops 
were now surprised and overpowered by the sudden 
and well-concerted march of a French division. 

Such a step on the part of Louis might seem bold 
yet in truth it was the boldness of consummate skill. 
It proved a master-stroke of policy. It changed in a 
moment the entire policy of the Dutch, who to obtain 
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the release of their captive troops instantly, as "wsa 
asked of them, acknowledged Philip as King of Spain. 

It was expected by William that this further aggres- 
sion on the part of France would kindle a resentful 
feeling in his English Parliament. With the same 
view he sent down to both Houses an intercepted letter 
from a leading Jacobite abroad. It was written by 
the Earl of Melfort to his brother the Earl of Perth. 
It boasted of " the favourable audience I had of Madam 
Maintenon," and discussed the chance of a landing in 
England with the aid of France. But when this letter 
was published it seems to have stirred the French 
diplomatists much more than the English legislators. 
M. de Tallard the ambassador in London loudly com- 
plained that so much weight was given to the words of 
a man whom he called a madman and enthusiast — a 
man he said who was banished from the Court of King 
James and had nothing at all to do with the Court of 
King Louis. His waiting upon Madame de Maintenon, 
TiJlard added, was only to obtain the admission of two 
of his daughters into the nimnery of St. Cyr.* To the 
saiHe effect spoke the Ministers at Paris ; and as a 
token of their displeasure with Melfort, they issued a 
Lattre de Cachet by which he was exiled to Angers. 

The House of Lords, in answer to the communication 
of Melfort's letter, readily agreed to thank the King 
and to pray " that he would be pleased to order the 
seizing of all horses and arms of Papists and other dis- 
affected persons, and have those ill men removed from 
London according to law." But the Commons were 
chiefly intent upon denouncing the measures of the 
former Ministry. They took occasion in another 
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Address a short time afterwards "to lay before His 
Majesty the ill consequences of the Treaty of Partition 
passed under the Great Seal of England, during the 
sitting of Parliament and without the advice of the 
same." 

In the debates which now occurred on the Partition 
Treaty no man took a more active, it might be said, a 
more scurrilous, part against the Court than Mr. Howe, 
one of the members for Gloucestershire, commonly 
talked of as "Jack Howe." Thus it was quickly 
noised abroad how he said on one occasion " that His 
Majesty had made a felonious treaty to rob his neigh- 
bours I " 3 

William was at this time busily employed in a new 
negotiation. He had instructed Alexander Stanhope 
his Envoy at the Hague to deliver to Comte d'Avaux 
the French ambassador a series of proposals by which 
he hoped to secure the Netherlands from French 
control in spite of the succession of a French Prince. 
He asked that the Court of Versailles should agree to 
withdraw its troops from those coimtries, and not to 
introduce them again, and that the two cities of Ostend 
and Nieuport should be made over to himself, to be 
garrisoned by his own troops or the troops of his allies 
as he might think fit. The States of Holland backed 
this Memorial by another from themselves, claiming in 
like manner to hold and garrison ten cautionary towns 
which they named. On the other hand Comte d'Avaux 
tossed aside these proposals with much disdain. " As 
to the demand " he said " of withdrawing the French 
troops from the Spanish Netherlands I expected it and 
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came prepared to give satisfiEu^tion on that point ; but 
as to the other articles they could not be higher if my 
master had been defeated in four pitched battles." 
And the haughtiness of d' Avaux prevailed. 

It was at a juncture so unpromising for William 
that Philip of Anjou being duly installed at Madrid 
addressed a solemn letter in Latin to his '' most dear 
brother and cousin" in England. This epistle was 
read at a Cabinet Council on April the 13th. The 
Earl of Eochester and the rest of the new Ministry 
entreated William to own the King of Spain and to 
answer the letter accordingly. They alleged the 
example of Holland, and they urged the point so 
strongly that William was obliged to yield. But he 
yielded with the worst possible grace, and with a re- 
pugnance which he made apparent to the world. The 
letter which he wrote in reply as to " Philip the Fifth " 
was not communicated either to the Privy Council 
or to the two Houses ; nor did the King speak of it to 
any of the Foreign Ministers. It was through the 
Paris Gazette that it first became publicly known.* 

The States of Holland were more and more disqideted 
at finding, in spite of their representations, the Nether- 
land fortresses remain- in possession of Louis. These 
ancient bulwarks against French ambition, so lately 
garrisoned in part by their own troops, were now 
turned into instrmnents of menace to themselves. 
They apprehended a speedy attack on their own terri- 
tory and they sent to William a formal demand for 
those succours which under the Treaty of 1677 Eng- 
land was bound to supply. William referred their 
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Memorial to both Houses of Parliament, and received 
in reply an assurance of their readiness to fulfil their 
obligations and to stand by their ancient Allies. But 
the Lords in their Address could not forbear one part- 
ing taunt against the King : " In the last place with 
great grief we take leave humbly to represent that the 
dangers to which your kingdoms and your allies have 
been exposed are chiefly, owing to the fatal counsels 
that prevented your Majesty's sooner meeting your 
people in Parliament." 

It must be owned that the advice which the King 
had given to the Houses in his opening Speech with 
regard to foreign affairs had not been answered in any 
degree to his satisfaction. Nor was he much better 
pleased with the mode in which they treated his other 
counsels for the Succession in the Protestant line. It 
was determined by the Commons at the suggestion of 
Harley that the person to be named should be taken 
last ; and that as preliminaries there should be settled 
the conditions of the future Government. Each of 
these conditions, when voted, was found to convey a 
most severe reflection on the conduct and measures of 

* 

the King. Thus in reference to his frequent visits to 
Holland it was provided that the future Sovereign 
should never go out of the country without consent of 
Parliament. Thus again bearing in mind his lavish 
rewards to his Dutch favomites the Bill proposed to 
enact that from the time its other clauses took effect 
no person bom out of the kingdom, unless of English 
parents, should be capable of holding any office or 
place of trust, or receiving from the Crown any grant 
of land. 

Inured to patience both by his Dutch temperament 
and by the vicissitudes of bis chequered and eventfel 

c2 
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life, William most wisely dissembled his chagrin. He 
calmly looked on and watched the progress of the Bill 
in the Commons. It advanced but very slowly. Yet 
the limitations were voted with little demur. One party 
thought them desirable ; the other was determined to 
do nothing that could obstruct the passing of the Bill. 
Then the preliminaries, as Harley called them, having 
been accepted the name of the Electress Sophia as of 
the intended heir was first proposed by a member of 
very little weight and authority. It was Sir John 
Bowles, who was thought even then disordered in his 
senses ; and who soon afterwards entirely lost them. 
Nor were there wanting persons to suspect that Sir 
John had been purposely put forward by the secret ill- 
wishers of the Bill, with a view to make the matter 
less serious when moved by such a man.-'* 

Certain it is that, even after the name of the Elec- 
tress had been brought forward and as it were agreed 
to, the Bill continued to linger. Though scarcely at all 
opposed it was most languidly supported. There were 
seldom above fifty or sixty members attending the 
Committee. All parties seemed to feel the calling of 
a stranger to the throne as a great evil, although in 
the opinion of many or of most it was by far the least 
of the evils then before us. In the Lords the progress 
of the measure was as easy and as listless. Finally 
then it passed both Houses ; and on the 12 th of June 
received the Eoyal Assent from the King on the 
Throne; an Assent accompanied by an expression of 
his thanks. 

Some further details of the Act of Settlement and 
of the conditions which it imposed will be found in 
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the first chapter of the History of England from the 
Peace of Utrecht — just before the time when it came 
into practical effect. At the period of its passing it 
may upon the whole be said that there was a warmer 
feeling for it in the country than in Parliament, It 
might have been less warm perhaps had the public in 
general surmised that the Electress was very far from 
zealous for the doctrines of the Eeformation. A sin- 
gular proof of her own and of her husband's slackness 
is given in the Memoirs of Gourville, a most able 
Frenchman, the manager for the great Prince de 
Conde. Gourville states that being on a visit at 
Hanover in the year 1681 he saw by the side of the 
Duchess her daughter then a blooming girl of thirteen, 
and he inquired of the Duchess" which was her religion. 
" She has none at all as yet," replied Sophia. " We 
are waiting to know what Prince she is to marry and 
whenever that point is determined she will be duly 
instructed in the religion of her future husband whe- 
ther Trotestant or Catholic." ® This was the princess 
who subsequently became the first Queen of Prussia, 
and was the friend and correspondent of Leibnitz. 

Of Sophia herself we may add, that until the year 
1701, when her claim to the Succession was for the first 
time taken up in earnest by the Ejing and Parliament, 
she had an inclination to the Exiled Family, There is 
an interesting letter from her written in French to 
Mr. Stepney, who had been British Minister at her 
daughter's Court, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke used to 
call it the Princess Sophia's " Jacobite letter." In this 
we find her bewail the fate of the "poor Prince of 
Wales," who she says, if he were to be restored, would 
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be warned by the misfortunes of his &ther, and might 
be easily guided in a right direction.^ 

Thus in 1701 the Houses of Parliament had set before 
them two questions of surpassing magnitude — ^to main- 
tain if possible the balance of power in Europe ; and to 
provide for the Protestant Succession of the Crown in 
England. But the majority of the Lower House at 
least deemed these by no means the paramount objects. 
They showed far more interest and spent far more time 
in vindictive measures against their political opponents. 
They desired to renew the proceedings against Lord 
Somers for his share in the first Partition Treaty ; and 
it was their wish to include in the same accusation the 
Earl of Portland, who was especially obnoxious to them 
as the chief of the Dutch favourites, the Earl of Orford 
and the newly made Lord Halifax. 

Lord Somers, being apprised of the measures that 
were designed against him, appeared by his own request 
at the Bar of the Commons and ofiFered some explan^ir 
tions of his conduct. To defend the Treaty itself might 
be a thorny task, but to vindicate his own share in it 
was not so hard. He declared that when consulted by 
the King he had ofiFered his best advice as a Privy 
Councillor, and objected to many particulars if there 
were room for it. But when His Majesty again wrote 
to him declaring that he could not bring the French to 
better terms, then as His Majesty's Chancellor he 
would not refuse at His Majesty's desire to set the 
Great Seal to the document. 

So full and clear was Lord Somers's personal defence 
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that as many persons thought the vote would have 
turned in his favour if it had been taken at once. But 
the debate which arose was protracted till past mid- 
night — a most unusual hour at that period — and the 
question being then put, " That John Lord Somers by 
advising His Majesty in the year 1698 to the Treaty 
for partition of the Spanish monarchy, whereby large 
territories of the King of Spain's dominions were to be 
delivered over to France, is guilty of a high crime and 
misdemeanour," it was affirmed by the narrow majority 
of 198 against 188. It was then ordered that Mr. 
Simon Harcourt — destined one day to sit in Somers's 
chair — should go up to the Lords and impeach him. 
Similar Eesolutions of impeachment were carried 
against the Earl of Portland (this indeed came first in 
point of time), against the Earl of Orford and against 
Lord Halifax. 

The framers of these impeachments however looked 
forward to little fruit from them, being well aware that 
whenever the trials came on the Lords accused would 
in all probability have a majority in their own House. 
But they would not thus be baulked of their prey. 
They had recourse to another expedient. They carried 
an Address to the King, praying that His Majesty 
pending the impeachments would dismiss the four 
Peers from his presence and councils for ever. Here- 
upon the Upper House took the field and certainly on 
strong grounds. The Lords presented a counter- 
address, which was carried by a majority of 20, and 
whi^h besought the King not to pass any censure upon 
the four Lords until they were tried upon their im- 
peachments and judgment given according to the laws 
of the land. William was much perplexed by these 
conflicting Addresses. He could only evade the diffi- 
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cdlty by returning a vague answer and obtaining a 
biief adjournment. 

When after the adjournment the two Houses met 
again the impeachments were earnestly pressed and 
the charges in due form prepared. Somers was ar- 
raigned not only for his share in the Partition Treaties, 
but also as an abettor of Captain Kidd, who at this 
very time was hanged with three of his crew under 
their conviction for piracy on the coast of Malabar. 
It was moreover alleged against Somers that he had 
passed the exorbitant grants from the Irish forfeited 
estates ; that he had begged a share of them ; that he 
had made arbitrary orders in the Court of Chancery, 
and been the cause of numerous delays. Against 
Portland were urged first the Partition Treaties con- 
cluded by his counsel ; and next the vast part which 
had accrued to himself from the exorbitant grants of 
Crown lands. Halifax was charged on several points 
with official malpractices, as for waste of the timber to 
his own profit in the Royal forest of Dean ; and while 
Chancellor of the Exchequer appointing his brother 
Christopher Montague to the office of Auditor in trust 
for himself, so that in fact he had impudently audited 
his own accounts. In the case of Orford it was im- 
puted that he had given his countenance to Kidd the 
pirate, and been guilty of gross abuses in managing 
and victualling the fleet off the coast of Spain. 

Such then were the articles exhibited against these 
fou^: Peers, of whom it may with truth be said that the 
Commons would have been quite ready to punish them 
before trial, and the Lords equally ready to protect 
them after conviction. With views so far divergent a 
controversy soon arose between the Houses — a long 
and tangled controversy, which there would be little 
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interest to pursue through all its mazes. The main 
point grew to be that the Commons required further 
time to prepare their evidence, which the Lords were 
not willing to grant ; and there really seems little to 
choose between the factious feelings displayed on either 
side. 

But although the spirit of faction might be nearly 
equal in each of these contests it was certainly far 
most conspicuous when directed against Lord Somers 
from his acknowledged genius and his wide renown. 
From abroad we find the Duke of Shrewsbury, so 
lately at the head of public aflfairs, write in a strain 
of the utmost bitterness at the tidings which had 
reached him. " Had I a son " he adds " I would 
sooner breed him a cobbler than a courtier, and a 
hangman than a statesman I " ® At home we find a 
similar indignation aroused in the county of Kent. 
At the Quarter Sessions held in Maidstone on the 29 th 
of April there was a strong desire expressed to make 
some representation of their feelings to the House of 
Commons. A Petition being drawn up accordingly by 
William Colepepper of Hollingboume, the Chairman 
of the Sessions, it was signed by the Deputy Lieu- 
tenants present, above twenty Justices of the Peace, 
and a large number of freeholders. In its prayer it 
deprecated "the least distrust of His Most Sacred 
Majesty," and it implored the House " that your loyal 
Addresses may be turned into Bills of Supply." 

The petition thus prepared was sent up to London 
by the hands of its framer William Colepepper. Four 
other Kentish gentlemen offered themselves to go with 
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him. Their names (for they well deserve to be re- 
corded) were Thomas Colepepper, David Polhill, 
Justinian Champneys and William Hamilton. Mr. 
Polhill, it may be noted, was the head of a family long 
settled and most honom^bly remembered at Ghipstead 
Place in the parish of Ghevening ; descendants in the 
female line of Ireton and CromwelL 

These five gentlemen accordingly took charge of the 
petition to London. But the question then arose who 
should present it to the House. There was understood 
to be some peril in the performance of this duty. One 
of the County Members Sir Thomas Hales excused him- 
self. The other, Mr. Meredith, would only -consent on 
condition that when he presented the Petition he 
might be able to tell the House that several persons of 
good quality who had signed it were at the door quite 
ready to avow their deed. The five gentlemen were 
perfectly willing, and* Mr. Colepepper exclaimed in 
allusion to some words of Luther at the Diet of Worms : 
*' Though every tile upon St. Stephen's Chapel were a 
Devil I would have the petition presented 1 " 

Presented the Petition was accordingly. The five 
gentlemen being then called in appeared at the Bar, 
and in reply to the Speaker's questions owned the 
signatures which were shown them to be truly theirs. 
They were directed to "withdraw and expect the 
order of the House." Meanwhile a fierce debate began. 
In its terms the Petition was certainly less strong than 
many which in recent times have been presented with- 
out rebuke. But in the reign of William the Third it 
seems to have been held that the electors having once 
returned a House of Commons had little right to cavil 
at its conduct and were bound to sustain the assembly 
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they had chosen.^ On this ground the majority called 
out for vengeance on the audacious men of Kent. 

Several attempts were made to shake their con- 
stancy during the debate. Members came out to them 
with pretended pity, and declared that if they would 
only yield a slight submission they would be excused. 
'' If you will but say that you are sorry " — whispered 
Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe. *' We will have no sorry ! " 
one of the gentlemen exclaimed. Finally the debate, 
which lasted for five hours, having terminated the 
House came to a vote that the Kentish Petition was 
" scandalous, insolent, and seditious," and that the five 
gentlemen who had avouched it should be taken into 
custody. They were accordingly received as prisoners 
by the Seijeant-at-Arms.* 

The matter did not end here. The petitioners or 
their friends employed an able pen, believed to be 
Defoe's, A Memorial to the House of Commons was 
drawn up conveying divers charges and demands. It 
bore no signatures but was afterwards called the Legion 
Memorial because it concluded with — " Our name is 
Legion and we are many." Its language was extremely 
violent, which of course requires no great effort of 
courage where the accusation is anonymous and is in- 
tended to remain so. Besides the graver and weightier 
questions of national politics, it also alleged some 
theological and some personal points. Thus we find 
the writer complain that the arm of the law is not 
raised against the Unitarians as they would now be 
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termed — " having among you impudent deniers of our 
Saviour's divinity ; and suffering them unreproved and 
unpunished to the infinite regret of all good Christians." 
(Jh for the good old days of Calvin when Servetus 
could be burned alive 1 

Thus again as to another point the writer requires : 

'' That John Howe aforesaid be obliged to ask His 
jNIajesty's pardon for his vile reflections, or be imme- 
diately expelled the House." 

This party pamphlet — for in truth it was no more — 
seems however to have assumed large dimensions in 
the eyes of its contemporaries. For this two reasons 
may be given. First it was drawn up with telling 
force. In the second place it accurately represented 
the feelings and the temper of the time. The Whigs 
were ready to adopt its sentiments and the Tories quite 
as ready to resent them. No measures could of course 
be taken by the last against an author whose name 
they did not know. But the majority in the Commons 
seemed as though a real Legion were in arms against 
them. Mr. Howe declared in the House that he was 
in danger of his life. Other Members talked as they 
might have done with a rebellion in prospect. An 
Address was carried to the King praying him to pro- 
vide for the public peace and security; and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to meet in the Speaker's chamber 
and to sit from day to day. 

If it be considered that on this occasion as on others 
the Tory majority in the Commons overstepped all 
bounds of temper and discretion the same may be said 
with equal truth of the Whig majority in the Lords. 
A Protest against their precipitation in the case of 

Somers's trial had been signed by thirty-two Peers 

some of these among the foremost, as Marlborough and 
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Godolphin. Its terms v^ere extremely moderate, since 
it did no more than express an apprehension that " our 
proceeding now to this trial may tend to the disap- 
pointment of all future trials on impeachments." 
Nevertheless this Protest was declared by the majority 
injurious to the honor of the House, and was ordered 
to be expunged from the Minutes. 

The angry feeling which had sprung up between the 
Lords and Commons was further inflamed by the indis- 
cretion of a very new Peer, John Thompson by name, 
and by title. Lord Haversham, who at a Free Confer- 
ence held between the Houses on the 13th of Jane 
referred to a demand of the Commons that the Peers 
should not vote in their own case, and said that the 
Commons had plainly showed their own partiality in 
impeaching some Lords for facts in which others were 
equally concerned with them who yet were not im- 
peached. At hearing these words the Managers of the 
Commons immediately withdrew from the Conference, 
although they were assured as they went by the Duke 
of Devonshire that Lord Haversham had no authority 
from their House to use any such expressions. Mr. 
Harcourt reported the afiair to the House of Commons, 
which immediately resolved that Lord Haversham had 
used false expressions and that the Lords be desired to 
proceed in justice against him. Several other pro- 
ceedings passed. The Lords showed no desire to screen 
Lord Haversham, but considering themselves a Court of 
Justice could not inflict upon him a summary punish- 
ment as the Commons appear to have expected. 

Finally so far as Lord Somers's trial was concerned 
the Peers fixed it for the 17th of June. The Commons 
much incensed at having no further time allowed them 
resolved that they would not appear. Therefore on. 
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the day appointed the Lords having solemnly marched 
from their own House to Westminster Hall, and 
finding no prosecutors present after the articles of 
impeachment and the answers had been read, as 
solemnly marched back whence they came. Then it 
was carried by a large majority that John Lord Somers. 
be acquitted and that the impeachment be dismissed. 

The resentment of the Comnjons was both promptly 
and fiercely shown. They passed some votes severely 
reflecting on what they termed "the pretended trial 
of Lord Somers " and declaring " that the Lords have 
refused justice to the Commons." The Lords pasised 
some coimter votes in a strain of equal violence. Scarce 
ever in our History had the flame between the two 
Houses blazed so high. But fortunately by this time 
the House of Commons had gone through the principal 
Bills and granted the desired supplies. It was found 
practicable to bring this stormy Session to an immediate 
close. On the 24th of June the King came down in 
person and in proroguing the Houses delivered a speech 
of^three sentences, in which notwithstanding his many 
causes of displeasure with the Commons he expressed 
himself to them in very gracious terms. 

Immediately on the close of the Session the Kentish 
gentlemen imprisoned by order of the House of Com- 
mons were as the law required set free. They had been 
treated with much distinction by their party as though 
' Confessors of the Faith, and before they returned to the 
country they were splendidly entertained at Mercers' 
Hall at the charge of the citizens.^ 
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Domestic affairs being now disposed of the King-gave 
orders to send at once to Holland the succour that 
the Dutch States had asked — new levies and other 
regiments amounting in all to 10,000 men. Of this 
force he with excellent judgment overcoming his former 
prepossessions entrusted the command to the Earl of 
Marlborough, naming Marlborough also his ambassador 
to carry on the intended negotiations at the Hague. 

A few days from the close of the Session the King as 
was his wont embarked for Holland. He appeared be- 
fore the States at the Hague and delivered an Address 
to them, causing great pain to all present by his haggard 
countenance and altered looks. But his ill health could 
never divert him from his public cares. He watched 
with great anxiety the war which was waging this 
summer in Southern Europe. The Emperor still refused 
to acknowledge Philip as the rightful heir of Spain, and 
sent across the Alps an army for the conquest of the 
Milanese. On the other hand a French force advanced 
in support of — who could lately have supposed it? — the 
Spanish dominions. But besides this aid Philip had 
contracted a marriage with the second daughter of the 
Duke of Savoy, — the elder was already Duchess of 
Burgundy, — and thereby received the military alliance 
of that politic and wavering Prince. Little however 
was achieved on either side, and after a desultory cam- 
paign the two armies withdrew to winter quarters. 

Meanwhile William was intent on framing a new 
system of alliances which might give a wider extension 
to the war. He felt the necessity of proceeding cau- 
tiously and step by step while the disposition of many 
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pjiropean Courts was doubtful, and a majority of his 
i)\yn House of Commons hostile to his schemes. Some 
Conventions of smaller import were negotiated with 
Denmark and with Sweden. But on the 7th of Sep- 
tember there was concluded at the Hague under Wil- 
liam's own direction a treaty of alliance between Eng- 
land, the States of Holland, and the Emperor. This 
treaty bore only the signature of Marlborough on the 
part of England. It declared that nothing could be 
more conducive to the establishment of the general 
peace than to procure satisfaction to the Emperor in the 
Spanish succession, and sufficient security for the do- 
minions and commerce of the Allies. Amicable means 
were to be employed for this object within a period of 
two months. But if the satisfaction aimed at were not 
in this manner attainable the Allies should then seek 
to recover the Low Countries from the hands of the 
French, so as to be as heretofore a barrier between 
Holland and France, and to recover also for the Em- 
peror's security the Duchy of Milan and other Italian 
territories. It was added that the English and Dutch 
should keep whatever they might conquer in the West 
Indies. This last article it is said was first suggested 
to the King by Lord Somers at the time of the Partition 
Treaty. 

It is clear even from this slight sunmiary that the 
first step which the new Allies had contemplated was a 
peaceful overture to France. Taking Louis as at this 
period supreme ruler of the governments both at Paris 
and Madrid it would be easy for him by some moderate 
concessions on the side of Flanders, and some other 
concessions more or less considerable on the side of 
Italy, to establish his grandson without any contest as 
acknowledged Sovereign of Spain and the Indies. Or 
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if only any fresh causes of offence were to be avoided, 
it might be practicable, the negotiation once begun, to 
spin it out from month to month until the fatal progress 
of disease had done its work on a noble frame — until 
he died who had been and who was the soul and spirit 
of the new confederacy — until the main hope of Euro- 
pean independence should languish and expire with 
William of Nassau. 

Happily for the balance of power there occurred at 
this very crisis the series of events which Lord Macau- 
lay in a separate fragment has related with his usual 
felicity of diction and fullness of detail. He has told 
us how the exiled monarch James the Second died at 
St. Germain's on the 17th of September — how Louis in 
opposition to all his ablest counsellors acknowledged 
the titular Prince of Wales as King of England — how 
in consequence the fiercest flame of indignation burst 
forth in the British people — how William seized the 
opportunity to overrule his Tory Ministers and dissolve 
his Tory Parliament — and how the current of the new 
Eetums ran steadily in favour of the Whigs. The 
narrative of Lord Macaulay breaks off abruptly in the 
midst of the Gloucestershire Election. It would have 
given him pleasure to record its close — how "Jack 
Howe," the personal assailant of King William in the 
House of Commons, was put to the rout by an obscure 
antagonist of the Court Party, Mr. Maynard Colchester, 
while his late colleague Sir Eichard Cocks as a Whig 
retained his seat. 

It was the same in other places. Wherever the 
popular voice was freest the Whig candidates most 
commonly appeared at the head of the poll. The 
Tories maintained their ground chiefly in those bodies 
where family influence and ties of neighbourhood pre- 
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vailed. Still, though no longer a majority in the House 
of Commons, they formed a compact and numerous 
party. They were always strong; they might some- 
times be victorious. This was apparent even at their 
first meeting for the choice of Speaker. There were 
two gentlemen put forward ; Sir Thomas Littleton who 
was favoured by the Court, and Mr. Harley recom- 
mended by his Parliamentary knowledge and recent 
experience of the Chair. It was felt that, party spirit 
apart, Harley was much the fittest of the candidates, 
and he was elected accordingly by the narrow majority 
of four — 216 against 212.^ 

William was determined that the flame which Louis 
had kindled should not be allowed to cooL He had 
summoned his new Parliament to meet as early as 
possible. Even before the New Year — on the 30th of 
December — he came down to the Houses and delivered 
his opening Speech. It was wholly free from that cold 
and conventional tone which the Koyal Speeches have 
displayed more or less through the entire Hanoverian 
period. This Speech on the contrary, which came from 
the pen of Lord Somers, bears throughout, imrestrained 
by forms, the impress of his clear sense and lofty spirit. 
" It is fit I should tell you " he said " the eyes of all 
Europe are upon this Parliament ; all matters are at a 
stand till your resolutions are known ; and therefore 
no time ought to be lost. . . . Let me conjure you to 
disappoint the only hopes of our enemies by your 
unanimity. I have shown, and will always show how 
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desirous I am to be the common father of all my people. 
Do you in like manner lay aside parties and divisions. 
Let there be no other distinction heard of amongst us 
for the future but of those who are for the Protestant 
religion and the present establishment, and of those 
who mean a Popish prince and a French government." 

These patriotic sentiments received a prompt reply. 
Both Houses passed unanimously Addresses expressing 
the highest indignation at the conduct of the French 
King " in owning and setting up the pretended Prince 
of Wales." A sum of 600,000?. for the service of the fleet 
was voted by the Commons ; and they further agreed to 
support the proportion of land-forces, namely 40,000 
men, which the King had stipulated to act in conjimction 
with those of his Allies. 

Encouraged by the spirit which the Houses mani- 
fested the King proceeded, though by cautious steps, to 
make some changes in the Ministry. Already at the 
close of December he had named the Earl of Carlisle 
First Commissioner of the Treasury in the room of 
Lord Godolphin. Now he replaced Sir Charles Hedges 
as Secretary of State by the Earl of Manchester late 
ambassador at Paris, and he called the Earls of Kadnor 
and of Burlington to the Privy Council. Some other 
appointments followed, all tending to reinstate the 
Whigs in office. Eochester, the great Tory chief, 
strong ifi his kinsmanship to the late Queen, had gone 
some months before to take possession of his Vice 
Eoyalty of Ireland, and there he was left for the 
present, receiving however an intimation from the King 
that His Majesty intended to put an end to his com- 
mission. 

It is worthy of note nevertheless that although this 
House of Commons had been elected on wholly diflferent 
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principles, which it manifested on national questions, it 
adhered to the worst precedents of the former wherever 
its own dignity and grandeur might be thought to 
be concerned. The case of Thomas Colepepper is a 
strong example. He had been one of the candidates 
for Maidstone at the last General Election and was 
defeated by a majority of only two votes. He now 
presented a Petition praying for the Seat, in which far 
from succeeding he was himself judged guilty of corrupt 
practices. For these he might perhaps be well deserv- 
ing of censure or punishment. But the members took 
occasion to revive the proceedings of last Session against 
the Kentish Petition, which they again voted to be 
" scandalous, insolent, and seditious," and they ordered 
that Colepepper as one of its main instruments should 
be committed to Newgate and be prosecuted by the 
Attorney General. 

The two Houses however passed with great expedi- 
tion a Bill for attainting the pretended Prince of Wales 
who had now taken the title of King James the Third. 
There was even a question of including in the same 
attainder his mother the Queen Dowager, as claiming to 
be Eegent during his minority. Holding any corre- 
spondence with him or remitting any money for his use 
was in like manner declared High Treason. So far 
great unanimity appeared. 

But this unanimity ceased when there arose the 
question of another Bill for the purpose of abjuring the 
young Prince and of taking an oath to William and to 
each of his successors according to the Act of Settle- 
ment as the " rightful and lawful King." This mea- 
sure was introduced with the specious title of " An Act 
for the further security of His Majesty's person and the 
succession of the Crown in the Pjotestant line." It 
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was begun in the House of Lords ; and the first design 
was that the oath should be only voluntary — to be ten- 
dered to all persons, and their subscription or refusal to 
be put on record without any other penalty. To this 
the Earl of Nottingham and other Tories took excep- 
tion and not without good cause. Besides that it 
would place in a most invidious light all those who 
for whatever causes — and the causes might be very 
various — omitted to take the oath, it would raise a 
new theological difficulty, since many persons deemed 
it unwarrantable to take any oath of free will and 
without being required and bound to do so by some 
lawful authority. Nevertheless the Bill passed the 
Lords with the oath left free ; and in the Coromons 
after long debate the question that it should be im- 
posed was carried but by one vote. In this form the 
oath was made a necessary qualification for every em- 
ployment either in Church or State. 

At that period, so far as we are now enabled to 
judge, and for many years afterwards there was a 
feeling very prevalent in England though scarce ever 
publicly avowed — a belief that the restoration of the 
titular Prince of Wales like that of his uncle Charles 
the Second would probably in the end take place — that 
it was rather a question of time and of terms. Men 
who had no sort of concert or engagement with his 
partisans, and who looked forward with complacency 
to the Princess Anne as next heir, were yet unwilling 
to give any vote or take any step that should irretriev- 
ably dissever them from their eventual Sovereign. 
Hence the progress of the Bill in both Houses was 
marked by some strange fluctuations and divers pre- 
texts and devices; and there was at work a latent 
opposition rather felt perhaps than seen. 
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Another underhand proceeding of certain politicians 
at this time was the attempt to sow dissension between 
the King and the Princess. It was whispered that the 
secret object of William was to obtain the succession of 
the House of Hanover, immediately on his own decease. 
This appears to be an utter calumny, without even a 
shadow of foundation or excuse; nevertheless it is 
thought to have produced some effect on the mind of 
Anne. The opposition affecting great concern for her 
safety proposed a Clause making it High Treason to 
compass her death, as in the case of a Prince of Wales, 
she standing then in the same relation to the Crown ; 
and this Clause being at once conceded by the Grovem- 
ment was duly inserted in the Bill. 

This Bill which stirred up so much of party passion 
was still depending when on the 20th of February 
William fell from his horse and broke his collar-bone. 
Lord Macaulay, with a mournful interest in the close of 
his hero's career, has anticipated the order of time in a 
separate fragment tracing the accident to its fatal result 
on the morning of March the 8th. I content myself 
with only this brief notice, being not able — and were I 
even able scarcely willing — to add anything to Lord 
Macaulay's full and excellent narration. 

The character of William has been sketched by Lord 
Macaulay with a friendly, and as some may think 
a partial, hand. He has done justice to the lofty 
qualities of that great Prince, but has overlooked or 
scarcely touched the not inconsiderable drawbacks that 
must be made. Confining our attention now to these, 
as seeking in the present instance only to complete the 
picture, we may in the first place observe of William 
how unsympathetic was his nature. There can be no 
stronger contrast than between the enthusiastic alle- 
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giance which Henri Quatre for example knew how to 
inspire in France and the cold and sullen respect 
which only — ^here at least — was shown to William. 
The longer he was known in this country the less he 
was beloved. It may be doubted whether at the time 
of his decease there was a single Englishman who 
entertained for him a feeling of personal attachment. 

The demeanor of William was certainly in no com- 
mon degree, dry, forbidding, and austere. He spoke 
little, and very seldom in praise. Indeed it has been 
said of him that he never appeared quite at ease or 
quite to his advantage except on a day of battle. 
There and there alone the hero was fully manifested. 
For this coldness and reserve there might be perhaps 
in some degree a physical cause assigned. When his 
body came to be dissected in the presence of ten 
physicians and four surgeons, the most eminent of their 
day, we may observe that they state at the conclusion 
of their joint Eeport : " It is very rare to find a body 
with so little blood as was seen in this." * Yet on the 
other hand his general demeanor was, it may be 
thought, no untrue reflex of his feelings whenever 
his own countrymen were not concerned. Beyond 
the sphere of Holland he appears to have viewed man- 
kind too much as mere instruments to carry out his 
great designs. 

In the same spirit it was perhaps that when once 
satisfied as to the end he did not at all times concern 
himself enough about the means. Thus he resolved to 
establish order in the Highlands, and with that view 
he signed an order to extirpate the Macdonalds of 



* The Report is given at length in the Complete History of Europe 
for 1702, p. 76. 
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Glencoe. Thus he wished to preserve the peace of 
the world, and with that view he was willing to let 
perish the adventurers of Darien. Thus again in the 
last few months of his life he was desirous to have a 
government in England that should cordially cooperate 
with his foreign policy, and with that view while still 
retaining and employing his Tory Ministers he con- 
sulted with their rivals how and hy what means he 
might most easily supplant them. His secret overtures 
to Lords Somers and Sunderland, dated in the autumn 
of 1701 and published by Lord Hardwicke in his State 
Papers, reveal a course which in the present day would 
be denounced on all sides as wholly unbecoming the 
honor and duty of a British Sovereign. 

Moreover, in estimating the character of King Wil- 
liam, great attention is certainly due to the remark of 
Bishop Burnet that " he had no vice but of one sort 
in which he was very cautious and secret*" — " If you 
live to read my History," said the Bishop one day to 
Lord Dartmouth, " you will be surprised to find I have 
taken notice of King William's vices ; but some things 
were too notorious for a faithful historian to pass 
chrer." * Swift on his part in annotating his own copy 
of Burnet has appended to this sentence a very caustic, 
aot to say a cynical, remark.^ Without pursuing the 
subject further it may suffice to say that the words of 
Bishop Burnet should be carefully weighed. It is no 
light charge that is here implied. It is no light 
quarter from which the charge proceeds. It comes 



• Note by Lerd Dartmouth to 
this passage in Burnet's History, 
p. 690 of the folio or voL iii. p. 133 



of the octavo ^ition. 

• See Swift's works, voL 
p. 281, edi 1814. 
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from a familiar friend and a constant follower — from 
one who owed to William not only his return from 
exile but his Episcopal rank — from one who had no 
imaginable motive to deceive us, and who was most 
unlikely to be himself deceived. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Queen Anne at her accession was thirty-seven years of 
age. Her powers of mind were certainly not consider- 
able. She had no wit of her own nor appreciation of 
wit in others. No one could have less share, or less 
sympathy, in the great intellectual movement which 
took place in her reign. But at the same time she had 
many most estimable qualities. As a wife and mother 
her conduct was at all times exemplary. Not even the 
shadow of a shade rests on the perfect purity of her 
wedded life. As a mother it is touching to trace how 
losing child after child, and childless at the last, her 
poignant grief was blended with pious resignation. In 
her intimacy with others of her sex she was most 
warmhearted ; and wherever such intimacy ceased the 
fault was not I think upon her side. If we look at the 
whole course of the transactions between herself and 
the Duchess of Marlborough in William's reign and 
in her own it may be said that scarce any person ever 
endured more for a friend — or from a friend. 

In her religious tenets Queen Anne was most earnest 
and sincere. She was warmly attached to the Church 
of England, receiving the Sacrament once every month, 
according to its rites ; and she had steadily resisted all 
the attempts at her conversion or perversion that were 
made in her father's reign. She was liberal, sometimes 
even lavish, in her benefactions ; kindly and compas- 
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sionate in all her private feelings. Upon the whole it 
may be said of her that she fairly merited the popular 
appellation of " good Queen Anne " — as applied to her 
not only in her lifetime but down to the present day. 

As to the affairs of Grovemment the Queen's prin- 
ciples were sometimes such as might rather deserve the 
name of prejudices. She was impressed with a strong 
distaste of the Whigs, whom she had been taught to 
regard as enemies of the Church and Eepublicans at 
heart. But on all political questions, the Church 
Establishment excepted, she distrusted her own judg- 
ment too much. Hence she surrendered herself far too 
implicitly to the counsels of the leading spirit whom 
for the time she admitted as a guide. And as a Sove- 
reign it was her great infelicity that such a leading 
spirit could not be supplied from the sphere of her 
own family. If there were in England any person 
duller than Her Majesty that person was Her Majesty's 
consort Prince George of Denmark. 

Happily for England the choice of the Queen at this 
period called to the highest honours of the State a 
man of transcendent abilities, the Earl of Marlborough. 
It was only by a fortunate accident, since in the first 
place the partiality of Anne appears to have been 
formed in a great degree from personal liking, and 
secondly since it was not in fact on Marlborough but 
on his wife that her partiality rested. 

On the day of the King's demise— it was Sunday the 
8th of March — both Houses promptly met, when loyal 
Addresses were voted, as also an order for proclaiming 
Queen Anne that afternoon. This was done accord- 
ingly with the usual solemnities, and amidst the accla- 
mations of the assembled multitude. In the evening 
the Privy Council came in a body to pay their respects 
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to their new Sovereign. She answered them in some 
well-considered sentences which had been prepared for 
her, expressing her great concern for the religion and 
laws and liberties of her country, as also for maintain- 
ing the Succession in the Protestant line. 

Three days later the Queen going down to the House 
of Peers delivered her first Speech in Parliament. " My 
Lords and Gentlemen " she began " I cannot too much 
lament my own unhappiness in succeeding so inmiedi- 
ately after the loss of a King who was the great support 
not only of these kingdoms but of all Europe." — Her 
concluding sentence however had this expression *' as I 
know my own heart to be entirely English." Not- 
withstanding the high compliments at the outset this 
expression was resented by some persons as conveying 
a reflection on the memory of William. Yet surely the 
Queen cannot be blamed for putting forward her 
own strong claim to popular favor, even although the 
Sovereign whom she succeeded might lack that claim 
altogether. 

The Queen in this Speech urged two points on the 
attention of her Parliament. The first expressed a 
sentiment which both Houses in their Addresses had 
already conveyed to her — "that too much cannot be 
done for the encouragement of our Allies to reduce the 
exorbitant power of France." The second was "to 
consider of proper methods towards obtaining of an 
Union between England and Scotland which has been 
so lately recommended to you." It was indeed the 
parting recommendation of King William delivered in 
a Message to the Commons only one week before his 
death. 

The Parliaments of England before the Eevolution 
"^ere held to expire immediately upon the demise of 
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the Crown. In this instance our ancient law-givers 
appear to have proceeded on a very fanciful and surely 
a very foolish analogy. The King they said is the 
head of the Parliament, and as the human frame can- 
not continue to exist when the head is cut off so no 
more can the body politic.^ But as the powers of 
Parliament gradually increased it was felt more and 
more inconvenient that these powers should be sus- 
pended or annulled at so critical a period as the com- 
mencement of a reign. This was foreseen especially 
after the events of 1688 when the evils of a disputed 
Succession rose in view. In the reign of William 
accordingly there was passed an Act, enabling the 
Parliament which existed at a demise of the Crown to 
continue during a period of six months and no longer.^ 
Even with this latitude the rule has been several times 
the cause of most needless expenditure and serious 
interruption to the public business, without even the 
shadow of an advantage alleged on the other side ; and 
it seems strange that the clear and simple change in 
the law, of rendering a Dissolution at the death of the 
Sovereign permissive instead of compulsory, should 
have been deferred until the year 1867 on the motion 
of the present writer. 

This Parliament of Anne was therefore the first in 
our Annals that was entitled to sit and vote after the 
demise of the Crown. It showed itself worthy of the 
privilege by its prudence. There was no peevish at- 
tempt to embarrass the government or to withhold the 
supplies. There was on the contrary a cheerful readi- 



* Blackstone's Commentaries, 
yol. i. p. 177, ed. Kerr, 1867. The 
relation of the Soyereign to the 



Parliament was described as caput, 
prindpium et finis, 

2 Act 7 & 8 Will. in. c. 15, 
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ness to clear the path of the new Queen. Undoubtedly 
the framers of her first Speech had touched precisely 
the right chord of popular feeling. As many persons 
thought, the late King had been "entirely Dutch;" 
the Pretender if restored must be " entirely French ;" 
the Electress of Hanover if she succeeded might he 
"entirely German;" delightful then to bask in the 
sunshine of an " entirely English ** Queen 1 

Some such sentiment indeed was much required to 
soothe the Whig majority of the Commons — that Whig 
majority so recent and so hardly won — as they saw the 
current of promotions just now flowing in their favor 
uU at once turned aside. There was no sudden or 
abrupt change of Ministry ; that was left to be accom- 
plished by degrees ; but it was plain from the first that 
the Queen's entire favor would rest on the Earl of 
Marlborough ; and through Marlborough on his Tory 
friends. Only three days from her coming to the 
Crown she named him a Knight of the Grarter ; then 
Captain General of her land-forces both at home and 
abroad; then Master General of the Ordnance; and 
earlier still ambassador to Holland for a special object. 
That object was to give fresh spirits to the leading 
statesmen of the Hague and assure them of the Queen's 
continued support, disheartened as they were and al- 
most bewildered by the loss of their great Stadtholder. 

Lady Marlborough had even a larger share — ^if fchat 
be possible — of honors and rewards. She was named 
Groom of the Stole — strange as seems that title for a 
lady to bear. She was named also more appropriately 
Mistress of the Eobes. She was named Keeper of the 
Privy Purse, The Eangership of Windsor Park for 
life was affectionately pressed upon her by the Queen. 
Both her married daughters, Lady Henrietta Godolphin 
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and Lady Spencer, were appointed Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber. 

It appears from the papers which are now preserved 
at Blenheim, and which were consulted by Archdeacon 
Coxe, that the intimate correspondence which had been 
carried on for many years past between Lady Marl- 
borough and the Princess Anne under cant names — 
Lady Marlborough as Mrs. Freeman and the Princess 
as Mrs. Morley — was still continued with wholly un- 
abated ardour on the Eoyal side. We find however 
that ever since the decease of her last surviving child 
the Duke of Gloucester, Anne invariably added to her 
name a new epithet referring to her loss. Instead of 
*'your faithful Morley" it was now "your poor imfor- 
timate faithful Morley."' 

Mr. Freeman — as in these letters Marlborough is 
commonly termed — set out on his Dutch embassy with- 
out delay, and reached the Hague on the 17th of March 
Old Style. Thus writes Mr. Alexander Stanhope the 
English Minister to the Dutch States : " The Queen's 
letter was the greatest comfort and cordial they could 
receive." . . . "My Lord Marlborough is continually 
busy with the Pensionary, and several of our foreign 
Ministers, by which indefatigable diligence he hopes to 
have despatched all his affairs so as to return in three 
or four days. • • • He has done a great deal of business 
in a short time here, and now his presence will be as 
necessary with you. " Thus did Marlborough by his 
timely visit and his great diplomatic skill succeed in 
once more thoroughly combining the scattered threads 
of the confederacy against France — the " Grand Alli- 



• See Coze's Marlborough, toL i. I * To Secretary Vernon, March 
p. 218. i 28 and 31, Apnl U, 1702 (MS.). 
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ance " as it was now commonly termed. It was agreed 
that a Declaration of War against France and Spain 
should be issued simultaneously by each of the t^ee 
Powers — on the 4th of May Old Style in London, and 
on the same day, that is the 15th New Style, at Vienna 
and the Hague. 

On one point nevertheless Marlborough did not pre- 
vail. Prince George of Denmark, notwithstanding his 
entire want of military experience, had conceived the 
silly ambition to lead the Allied army. With this view 
Marlborough was instructed to press for his appoint- 
ment as commander of the Dutch forces. The States 
however steadily refused; partly as distrusting the 
Prince's capacity ; and partly because they feared that 
with his exalted rank he would resist the control of 
their own field-deputies. There were several other 
princes competitors for this high post, and Marlborough 
at his departure from the Hague left the question still 
depending. 

Marlborough returned to England in suflBcient time 
to take part in the solemnities that attend a change 
of reign. On the 1 2th of April the late King was in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey ; and there on the 23rd, 
St. George's Day, the Queen was crowned. Dr. Sharp 
Archbishop of York preached on this occasion. He was 
a Prelate believed to stand high in the Queen's confir 
dence ; and he preached " a good and wise sermon " says 
Bishop Burnet. Immediately afterwards Her Majesty 
gave orders for naming the Princess Sophia in the 
Prayer for the Eoyal Family as next in succession to 
the throne. 

Meanwhile the Parliament had not been inactive. 
The Abjuration Bill having become law the members 
of both Houses were sworn, as was required, in due 
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form. There was nothing of that schism or party 
division which had been apprehended. It was found 
that the same persons who had sturdily resisted the 
imposition of the oath took it with no apparent reluc- 
tance when it was imposed. — ^The*"two Houses passed a 
Bill for taking and examining the public accounts by 
means of certain Commissioners. There had been for 
many years a most defective system of audit, and large 
fortunes it was said were made from the Treasury • 
charges. — Another Bill which passed through the 
Houses with great unanimity was to grant to Anne 
for life the same revenue that William had enjoyed. 
When the Queen came down to the House of Peers to 
pass this Act and to thank her Parliament for it she 
declared that while her subjects remained under the 
burden of such great taxes she would straiten herself 
in her own expenses, and would give directions that 
100,000?. from her Civil List should be applied to the 
public service in the current year. This well-timed 
generosity added not a little to the popular favor which 
greeted the new reign. 

Another Bill which passed without difficulty was 
designed to carry out the recommendation of the Queen 
in her opening Speech. It empowered Her Majesty to 
name commissioners for treating of an Union with 
Scotland. 

Since the return of Marlborough and through the 
influence of " Mrs. Freeman " a change of Ministry was 
now in progress entirely transferring the reins of go- 
vernment from the Whig party to the Tory. Marl- 
borough's chief reliance at this time was on Lord 
Godolphin. For many years there had been a political 
alliance between them, since cemented by a near family 
connection, Marlborough's eldest daughtei \itiN\\i^ 
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married Godolphin's eldest son. By Marlborough's 
advice Godolphin was named Lord Treasurer. Thufl 
Le would Lave the supreme control of the finances, 
while the main direction of the war and of the foreign 
alliances would remsftn in Marlborough's hands. There 
were two new Secretaries of State, the Earl of Notting- 
ham and Sir Charles Hedges, in the room of the Duke 
of Manchester and Mr. Vernon. The Marquess .of 
Normanby was appointed Lord Privy Seal and soon 
after created Duke of Buckingham. The Earl of 
Pembroke became Lord President ; the Earl of Jersey 
had a place at Court. Mr. Haroourt. henceforth Sir 
Simon, was Solicitor General. Two Tories of great 
weight in the House of Conmions, Sir Edward Seymour 
and Sir John Levison Gower, were named respectively 
Comptroller of the Household and Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Nay more — such are the neces- 
sities of party — there was one among the subordinate 
posts, a Joint Paymastership, which was bestowed on 
Mr. Howe, the insolent and unscrupulous defeoner of 
King William. 

Not less significant of the prevailing temper in high 
places were the nominations to the Privy Council. 
That body as in former times the Parliament itself was 
held to expire at the demise of the Crown. It became 
necessary for the new Sovereign to reappoint such 
members as were sought to be retained. Now in the 
Privy Council which Anne was advised to name there 
were omitted the most eminent Whig chiefs — Somers 
above ail and Halifax and Orford. 

One leading Tory continued much dissatisfied. This 
was Bochester, who had expected to be himself Lord 
Treasurer and had no wish to live at Dublin as Lord 
Lieutenant. Flinging the government of Ireland into 
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the hands of Lords Justices he hastened up to London 
full of ire. This he had an opportunity of venting 
at a Council held on the 2nd of May to issue the 
Declaration of War against France and Spain. Then 
Eochester stood up supported by some of his colleagues, 
and spoke against the Declaration ; urging that it was 
safer for the English to act only as auxiliaries, Marl- 
borough took the lead on the other side and main- 
tained that France could never be reduced within due 
bounds unless the English entered as principals into 
the quarrel. In this view the majority of the Council 
concurred ; and the Declaration of War specifying 
reasons was framed accordingly. On the 4th of May, 
in pursuance of the agreement made at the Hague, it 
was solenmly proclaimed before the gate of St. James's 
Palace and other usual places ; like Declarations being 
issued on the same day both by the Emperor and by 
the States of Holland. Loyid and approving Ad- 
dresses were presented to the Queen from both the 
Houses. 

It was not merely on questions of foreign policy that 
Eochester and his followers differed from their other 
colleagues in the Coimcil. He wished for a more entire 
change of men down to all subaltern employments — to 
extend perhaps even to the Judges and Lords Lieu- 
tenant of Counties, sin^e all those Commissions were 
then terminable at the Eoyal decease. But the pru- 
dence of Marlborough and Grodolphin forbade any 
course so extreme. No* new Whigs were appointed, 
but many were continued at the posts which they held 
in the preceding reign. This was especially the case 
when they were of rank and character and at the same 
time of no abilities which could cause alarm. The 

E 2 
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Duke of Devonshire for example was reappointed Lord 
Steward. 

One main anxiety of Anne at this juncture was to 
satisfy her consort. She could not obtain for him as 
he wished the command of the army in the Nether- 
lands, but she named him Greneralissimo of all her 
forces and also Lord High Admiral. In this latter 
capacity the Ministers took care to provide him with 
an efficient Council, which comprised Sir George Eooke 
and other seamen of mark, and which might if neces- 
sary administer the navy in his name. Prince George 
had moreover a seat in the House of Lords having been 
created Duke of Cumberland in 1689. . He was there- 
fore in a position to acquire an honorable fame in the 
public service had either activity or ability fallen to 
his share. But without these the highest employments 
serve only to render the want of them more clear. 
Little was expected of Prince George by any portion of 
the public, but even that little was more than he 
performed. 

The Parliament having now despatched the necessary 
business was prorogued on the 25th of May. By that 
time Marlborough was already at the Hague, where he 
remained through the month of June, intent alike on 
diplomacy and on the preparations for war, and fully 
equal to the calls of both. — Several accessions had been 
recently obtained to the Grand Alliance. The Elector 
of Brandenburg was induced to join it on his title as 
King of Prussia being conferred or acknowledged 
by the Emperor ; and this was the origin of that 
powerful monarchy now become predominant over all 
the German States. " King Frederick the First " was 
the title which the Elector now assumed. Vanity was 
a leading principle in his mind, and it was skilfully 
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wrought upon by Marlborough, who clenched his reso- 
lution by the promise that the Queen would grant to 
his Ministers the same ceremonial as to those of other 
Crowned Heads. 

The Elector Palatine also joined the Grand Alliance, 
inflamed by the recollection of the wrongs which his 
country had suffered when laid waste by order of Louis 
the Fourteenth. A desire to secure the favor of the 
English people and the succession to his family influ- 
enced in the same direction the Elector of Hanover. 
Many smaller princes were borne along by the example 
of the greater. Two brothers indeed who held high 
rank in the Empire, the Electors of Bavaria and of 
Cologne, were well known as devoted friends of France, 
but they professed at this period their intention to 
remain neutral in the contest. On the whole then the 
German Diet was induced to take the same course 
which its chief had already taken as sovereign of the 
Austrian states. It issued a Declaration of War 
against France and Spain and engaged to supply the 
usual contingents of troops. 

The command of the Dutch troops was also at this 
time decided. Among a host of candidates for it there 
were two especially in view ; first the Prince of Nassau 
Saarbriick, who might point to his dignity as a Prince 
of the Empire and to the great name of Nassau; 
secondly Van Ginkell, Earl of Athlone, recommended 
to the States by his Dutch birth and by his military 
services. Each of these chiefs had already taken the 
field at the head of a separate corps. On the other 
hand Pensionary Heinsius, and other statesmen forming 
what was termed the party of England, warmly pressed 
the superior claims of Marlborough. Not only were 
they convinced of his genius for war but they fe\t \}a"^ 
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importance of ensuring, as his nomination would 
ensure, the union of the British and Dutch forces 
under one command. Finally, the Prince and Athlone, 
seeing that they could not prevail, took to themselves 
the merit of withdrawing their pretensions and allow- 
ing Marlborough to be named General in chief. 

On the 2nd of July Marlborough set out to take the 
field. Most truly arduous was the part which he had 
to fill. For nearly two centuries the rivalry had been 
between the monarchies of France and Spain. Other 
European States had by turns allied themselves with 
either side; and it was this that made the balance 
of power. But for many years past the eflTort had 
been to sustain the power of Spain which constantly 
dwindled against the power of France which constantly 
increased. Now on the other hand, by the succession 
of the Duke of Anjou and his dependence on his grand- 
father, the whole monarchy of Spain and the Indies 
with its vast appendages of Sicily, Naples, Milan, Flan- 
ders, was suddenly thrown into the scale of France. It 
was only the extreme decrepitude into which Spain 
had fallen, and the almost entire annihilation of its 
fleets and armies, that enabled other Powers to band 
themselves against this portentous junction with any 
prospect of success. The change was a great one, and 
to the Dutch most of all. The Low Countries, once 
their barrier and bulwark against France, had become 
well-nigh one of its provinces. They would have to 
conquer the territory which had hitherto shielded 
them, to besiege the very towns in which till lately 
they had held their garrisons. 

The Dutch armies at this period were moreover 
weakened by their divided counsels and dilatory forms. 
These had been overruled by the ascendant of theL 
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Nassau princes, but appeared in full force under the 
command of a foreign chief. The States were wont to 
send out field-deputies, men who had no experience of 
war but who loved to prate of it. Whenever any new 
operation against the enemy was proposed they claimed 
to sit in council upon it ; and they were found to bring 
forward so many criticisms and objections, doubts and 
scruples, misgivings and anxieties, that most fcommonly 
they defeated the object in view, or at least delayed 
it until the favourable opportunity for it had wholly 
passed away. It will be seen in the sequel how con- 
stantly these troublesome meddlers baffled the skilful 
designs of Marlborough and tried his admirable temper. 
They may well recall the exclamation which it is re- 
corded that Hannibal made in his later years when the 
sophist Phormio had favoured him with a lecture on 
the Art of War, *' Many an old fool have I knoWn, but 
such an old fool never 1 " 

The Governor of the Low Countries for the King of 
Spain was at this time the Marquis de Bedmar ; a man 
wholly devoted to the French. He commanded for 
them a corps near the mouth of the Scheldt. But 
their principal force was upon the Meuse, holding the 
fortresses in the bishoprick of Liege. It was headed 
by an experienced officer. Marshal Boufflers, and had 
been joined by the young Duke of Burgundy, eldest 
son of the Dauphin and heir apparent of the Crown. 

The Allies had in the first place a small force to 
protect the mouth of the Scheldt and to threaten the 
district of Bruges ; this was commanded by Cohom the 
celebrated engineer. Their main army consisted of 
the two divisions of Athlone and Nassau Saarbruck 
which have been already mentioned. They began the 
campaign at the end of April by investing Kaiserswerth, 
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a small town upon the Shine below Diisseldorf, which 
had been placed in the enemy's hands by the Elector of 
Cologne. Kaiserswerth made a long and resolute re- 
sistance, but was compelled to capitulate on the 15th 
of June ; nor could Marshal Boufflera prevail in effect- 
ing a diversion by an attempted coup db main, though 
very near success, upon Nimeguen. 

At this period also of mid-June a G-emian army 
commanded by the IVIargrave Louis of Baden, and 
40,000 strong, came over the Ehine and laid siege to 
the important fortress of Landau — the bulwark of 
Alsace as it was then regarded. The Margrave was 
subsequently joined by the Emperor's eldest son the 
young King of the Eomans, who desired to share in the 
glory, though not in the toils, of the expected conquest. 

Early in July the Earl of Marlborough reached the 
head-quarters at Nimeguen, taking the supreme direc- 
tion not only of the English anti Dutch but of the 
Prussian and Hanoverian contingents. Of these last 
however the obedience was by no means prompt or 
ready. The Prussians made difficulties before they 
would consent to join, and Marlborough could only 
satisfy the King by writing to him a renewed assurance 
that the Queen would grant him in the fullest manner 
the Crowned Heads ceremonial. Thus also the Hano- 
verian General before he would bring his troops put 
forward three demands ; first that they should not be 
required to take an oath to the Queen ; secondly that 
they should not be kept beyond the 5th of November ; 
and thirdly that they should not be led across the 
Meuse. " The two first " writes Marlborough to Godol- 
phin " are not worth disputing ; for they assure me 
it shall be in my power to keep them [through 
November] ; but I think we were almost as good to be 
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without them as agree to the last. Our misfortune is 
that if we have not these troops we shall not have 
strength to act. By these difficulties you may see the 
great disadvantage a confederate army has." 

How like to this, and beyond all doubt how true, 
the observation of Prince Mettemich in a letter dming 
the Congress of Chatillon addressed to Caulaincourt : 
''I answer to your Excellency that it is no easy matter 
to be the Minister of an alliance." * 

Having by patience and skill overcome these ob- 
stacles, and obtained the desired junction without the 
onerous terms, Marll^rough called in the troops lately 
engaged in the siege of Kaiserswerth, drew the English 
from Breda, and in a few days was at the bead of 
almost 60,000 men. With these he was eager to cross 
the Meuse and advance into Brabant, giving battle to 
the French if they would accept it. Here however the 
Dutch formalities were very quickly — if at that period 
any thing with them could be quickly — interposed. 
Lord Athlone and the other Generals in the service of 
Holland did not agree among themselves, and appealed 
to their government for instructions. But when the 
Generals had thus referred the project to the States 
the States referred it back to the Generals. They left 
it to their own decision, adding only as an additional 
perplexity a vague reconmiendation for " the safety of 
the Ehine and of Nimeguen." — " However " says Marl- 
borough " we came last night to a resolution of march- 
ing to-morrow and passing the Meuse a little below 
Grave. Accordingly we have this day made three 
bridges over that river." ^ 



* ** Ce n'est pas chose facile que 
d'etre le Ministre de la Coalition." 
Troyes, le 16 Fevrier 1814. Faiu, 
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At tlie news of Marlborough's advance Marshal 
Boufflors quitted his strong position at Gennep, and 
also crossed the Meuse. Just at this period he had 
been compelled by orders from the King to send a large 
detachment of his army towards Alsace for the relief as 
was hoped of Landau. His force was so ihuch reduced 
that lie would by no means risk a battle, as Marlborough 
even before that detachment had desired. Belinquish* 
ing the line of the Meuse, Boufflers proceeded by rapid 
marches to the defence of Brabai!it, and the Duke of 
Burgundy seeing that there were no laurels to be 
gathered set out ere long on his upturn to Versailles. 

But though Boufflers avoided a battle it might be 
forced upon him, and for this two good opportunities 
occurred, first in the defile of Peer, and secondly in his 
camp at Zonhoven. Marlborough pressed warmly for an 
attack ; and it was the opinion of the Duke of Berwick 
that had this attack been made upon the camp at Zon- 
hoven where the French were very ill posted, it would 
certainly have succeeded.'' Here again the irresolution 
of the Dutch field-deputies proved of signal service to 
their enemies. They doubted and wavered u^til the 
promising occasion slipped away. "I have but too 
much reason to complain ; " wrote Marlborough on a 
similar incident a few days afterwards. ** However I 
have thought it for Her Majesty's service to take no 
notice, as you will see by my letter to the States." ® 

Still however the retreat of the French was of great 
importance, as leaving open to attack the line of for- 
tresses along the Meuse. Marlborough at once applied 
himself to their reduction. First he invested Venlo. 



' M^moires de Berwick, vol. i. 
p. 121, ed. 1778. 



■ To Lord Gt)do]phin, Aagost 
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After some days of open trenches he resolved to direct 
an assault against Fort St. Michael, which was on the 
other side of the Meuse and connected with the town 
by a bridge of boats. The storming party on thia 
occasion consisted almost wholly of English troops : it 
was headed by a very brave ofl&cer Lord Cutts, who 
had imder him also Lord Huntingdon, Lord Lome, Sir 
Eichard Temple, and other distinguished volunteers. 
They carried the fort with irresistible gallantry, taking 
prisoners or putting to the sword 700 men who formed 
the garrison. Batteries were then raised in the cap- 
tured fort against ihe town, and within a few hours a 
practicable breach had been effected. 

Just at this juncture the besiegers were greatly 
cheered by the tidings which came to them of the 
reduction of Landau. The feux de joie which they 
forthwith fired in honor of this auspicious event were 
mistaken by the besieged for the commencement'of the 
expected assault ; and they immediately himg out a flag 
of truce as preliminary to their own surrender. Thus 
as it chanced it was the capitulation of one town which 
obtained, or at least which hastened, the capitulation of 
another. 

Marlborough in the next place turned his arms 
against Euremond. In this siege as in the preceding 
he was assisted by Cohom who had hastened from the 
Scheldt ; a most skilful engineer, but so cautious and 
captious that he came to be sumamed by one of his 
countrymen " the General of difl&culties." Euremond 
made but a faint resistance, and Marlborough then pro- 
ceeded to invest the important city of Liege. Boufflers 
had returned from Brabant in hopes of effecting a 
diversion ; but he was overmatched by Marlborough, 
and Liege surrendered, October 29, on the first fire 
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from the batteries. The season was then so far ad- 
vanced that the Allied army was withdrawn into winter 
quarters. Marlborough had closed the campaign very 
much to his own honor and to the good of the com- 
mon cause, reducing Guelders, Limburg, and the entire 
bishoprick of Liege, and cutting off the communication 
of the French with the Lower Rhine. 

The esteem and value which were in consequence 
felt for Marlborough through the provinces of Holland 
were signally shown in consequence of an adventure 
which befell him on his return. He had embarked on 
the Meuse with the Dutch deputies, and a guard of 
twenty-five men. A larger boat conveyed Cohom with 
a guard of sixty, while a body of horse acting as a 
farther escort rode along the bank. In the night how- 
ever after leaving Venlo the two boats parted company, 
and the escort of cavalry missed its way. Thus amidst 
the darkness Marlborough's boat was surprised and his 
guard overpowered by a band of French partisans, 
thirty-five in number, who in quest of booty were 
lurking among the reeds and sedges. Happily they 
had no suspicion of the rank and importance of their 
captives, and there were shown to them some French 
passes with which the Dutch deputies had prudently 
provided themselves. Marlborough had disdained to 
solicit such a safeguard ; but one of his servants, Gell 
by name, saved him at this critical moment by his 
promptitude. Gliding up close to him, he slipped into 
his hand an old pass preserved by accident, which had 
been granted to his brother General Churchill when 
obliged by ill health to quit the army. Marlborough, 
though aware that the date had expired, presented this 
pass with the calmness that never forsook him. The 
freebooters were completely deceived. After plunder- 
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ing the boat and extorting some money as presents 
from those whom they believed to be protected by their 
passes, they retained the guard as prisoners, but they 
allowed the travellers to proceed. The news flew apace 
into Holland and was magnified into a rumour that 
the General had been recognised and retained. Two 
days later we find Marlborough write as follows from 
the Hague : " Till they saw me here they thought me 
a prisoner in France, so that I was not ashore one 
minute before I had great crowds of the common 
people ; some endeavouring to take me by the hands, 
and all crying out, Welcome ! But that which moved 
me most was to see a great many of both sexes cry for 
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joy 

Many other were the testimonies to Marlborough's 
great merits at this period. None could be stronger 
than that which was nobly, nay magnanimously, given 
by his rival Lord Athlone. " The success of this cam- 
paign" he said "is solely due to this incomparable 
chief, since I confess that I, serving as second in com- 
mand, opposed in all circumstances his opinion and 
proposals." ^ 

In relating the war which at this time was waged in 
the Low Countries we may observe that it was not 
always concluded with due regard to the feelings of 
humanity or to the rules of international law. Of this 
a strong instance may be adduced from the despatches 
(not hitherto published) of Alexander Stanhope our 
Envoy at the Hague: "Here is discovered a most 
villanous design to pierce a digue in North Holland to 
drown the whole country. It was first proposed by a 



» To Lord Gk)dolphin, Oct. 28, 
1702. This account is fully borne 
out by the other letters from Hol- 



land. 
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Papist gentleman of this country of a good estate, bred 
by the Jesuits at Emmerick ; his name Van EyseL He 
proposed it to Monsieur d'Avauz when last here, who 
recommended him to Boufflers then in Flanders, who 
relished it so well as to send him with it to Monsieur 
Torcy at Paris, and after it had all their approbations, 
and the man came back hither to execute it, he and two 
of his accomplices were seized, and finding their own 
letters produced against them besides two witnesses 
vivi VOCE they have confessed the fact." * 

The wrongs however were by no means all on one side, 
as the following extract from the next year's despatches 
will show. It was when Baron Spaar — or Sparre as the 
French have spelled it — ^with some Dutch troops forced 
the lines into Flanders by the Pays de Waes : '' The 
Baron foimd great opposition from five French r^- 
ments and a much greater number of the Boors of tiie 
country, who fought like devils and maintained their 
posts after the regular troops had given way, which cost 
them dear, for Spaar ordered no quarter to be given 
them and their houses to be burnt." * 

The Mar.echal de Catinat, one of the soldiers of whom 
France has most reason to be proud — the virtuous 
Catinat as Eousseau terms him* — held command at 
this period in Alsace. So inferior were his numbers 
that he could make no attempt to relieve Landau. But 
after its reduction an opportunity appeared in which by 
detaching a portion of his army he might retrieve the 



2 To Mr. Yard, Under-Secretary 
of State, May 23, 1702 (MS). In 
the December following the two 
Tillains were publicly beheaded. 

' Hon. A. Stanhope to Secretary 
Hedges, June 29, 1703 (MS.). 



* Confessions, livre x. He is 
describing " le simple mais res- 
pectable chAteau de St. Gratien," 
to which Catinat retired after this 
campaign of 1702. 
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fortunes of France in another quarter. The Elector of 
Bavaria after much irresolution had openly espoused 
the cause of Louis. He seized upon the city of Ulm 
and issued a proclamation in favor of his new ally. To 
support his movements an enterprising and ambitious 
officer, the Marquis de Villars, was sent across the 
Rhine with part of the army of Alsace. 

The declaration of the Elector of Bavaria and the 
advance of Villars into Germany disquieted in no 
slight degree the Prince Louis of Baden. Leaving 
a sufficient garrison in Landau he also passed the 
Ehine. The two armies met at Friedlingen on the 14th 
of October, Louis of Baden, a ponderous tactician 
bred in the wars" against the Turks, might out-manoeuvre 
some Grand Vizier but was no match for the quick- 
witted Frenchman. He was signally defeated with the 
loss of 3000 men ; soon after which, the season being 
now fer advanced, Villars led back his army to winter 
quarters in France. His victory of Friedlingen gained 
for him at Versailles the rank of Marechal de France ; 
and, as combined with the Bavarian alliance, seemed to 
oflfer an auspicious prospect to his countrymen in the 
next \campaigns. 

Beyond the Alps there had been some warfare even 
in mid^winter. Marshal Villeroy who commanded for 
the French had his head-quarters in Cremona ; while 
beyond the Oglio lay his far superior adversary the 
Imperial chief. Prince Eugene of Savoy. One dark 
morning in February Villeroy was suddenly roused by 
the sound of firing in the streets. This came from 
Eugene, who with singular boldness and skill had 
brought a body of six thousand men unperceived be- 
neath the walls of Cremona and entered the city 
through the channel of an aqueduct. The French 
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though surprised made as usual a most gallant resist- 
ance. There was sharp fighting continued for ten 
hours. Finally Prince Eugene was compelled to relin- 
quish his prey and to leave the half-won city as he had 
found it, bearing with him however Marshal Villeroy 
and some other prisoners. Villeroy remained in cap- 
tivity for nine months, when he was exchanged, and 
to the misfortune of France sent back to her service. 
Meanwhile the Duke de Vendome had been appointed 
to his place in Italy. 

As the spring advanced Philip of Spain determined 
to head his own troops in this campaign. On Easter 
Day he landed at Naples amidst the loudest acclama- 
tions. Naples had never seen its Sovereigns for a 
period of two centuries ; and had been grievously mis- 
governed in their absence. Nevertheless, and in spite 
of the first Lazzaroni cheers, it was found that the 
Neapolitans in general were ill affected to the House of 
Bourbon and inclined to the Austrian cause. Philip 
reembarked in June, and pursued his voyage along the 
Italian coast to his own port of Finale. It had been 
designed that he should touch at Leghorn and have an 
interview with the Grand Duke of Tuscany. But the 
training of Philip at the Court of Versailles had im- 
bued him with the deepest veneration for all points of 
ceremonial ; and he thought that as King of Spain it 
was his duty to maintain that ceremonial in its utmost 
rigour. He declared that he could not allow to the- 
Grand Duke the honor of taking place at his right 
hand ; that the Grand Duke must be at his left ; and 
the Grand Duke upon this declined to meet him. Some 
similar, and as silly, punctilio prevented him from seeing 
the Doge of Genoa. 

Still worse was the effect of the interview which did 
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take place at Acqui between the young King and the 
Dike of Savoy. Not only did Philip refuse the right 
hand to the Duke his own father-in-law, but he would 
not allow him even the use of an arm-chair. Yet these 
questions of right and left, of arm-chairs and single 
chairs, were at this period held as all important by the 
German and Italian Princes. To deprive them of any 
feuch privilege seemed to be like tearing the very vitals 
from their bosom. How very far wiser was Marl- 
borough ! It is observed by Voltaire tl at the English 
Greneral, having once agreed at some state-banquet to 
hand a napkin to the new-made King of Prussia, never 
afterwards experienced any difl&culties with regard to 
the seven or eight thousand men of thi Prussian con- 
tingent.* 

Victor Amadous of Savoy did not on these points 
rise above the level of the Princes of his age. He was 
most deeply irritated by the pride of Spain. There 
were some considerations of policy and personal advan- 
tage at this period which might and no doubt did 
incline him to the Imperial party rather than the 
French, but it is thought that his change of sides which 
shortly afterwards ensued had its first origin in the 
disgust which he conceived from this interview at 
Acqui.® 

Proceeding to Milan and from thence towards 
Mantua King Philip took the nominal command of his 
forces, which in fact were directed by the Duke de 
Vendome, and which were now confronted by those of 
Prince Eugene. There was in both camps a readiness 
to give battle, and the two armies met at Luzzara on 
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August the 15th, The action was warmly contested 
but romained indecisive. Both sides claimed the vic- 
torjy and a Te Deum of thanksgiving was chaunted 
with equal fervor in the cathedrals of Paris and Vienna. 
Certain it is that each army had sustained a heavy loss 
of men^ and that only slight skirmishes ensued between 
them during the rest of the campaign. Early in the 
autumn the news of an English expedition against 
Cadiz induced Philip to set out from the army with a 
view to repel this new attack ; but the further tidings 
whicli he received at Milan enabled him to prolong his 
stay in that city for some weeks ; and he then returned 
to Spain which he never left again. 

King William was the first to plan this expedition 
against Cadiz, and after his decease the project was 
resumed. But had King William lived he would cer- 
tainly not have selected as chief the Duke of Ormond, 
a princely nobleman, endowed with many amiable qua- 
lities, but destitute of the skill and the energy which 
a great enterprise requires. Under him Sir Heniy 
Bellasys commanded the English and General Spaar a 
contingent of Dutch troops, amounting together to 
fourteen thousand men. Admiral Sir George fiooke 
had the direction of the fleet. Their proceedings have 
been related at full length in another history ^ — ^how 
the troops were set on shore near Cadiz in the first 
days of September — how even before they landed angry 
dissensions had sprung up between the Dutch and the 
English, the landsmen and the seamen — and how these 
dissensions which Ormond wanted the energy to control 
proved fatal to the enterprise. No discipline was kept, 
no spirit was displayed. Week after week was lost 
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while the small towns of Eota and St. Mary's wer6 
.shamefully plundered, while the small fort of Matagoitfar 
was feebly hombalrded. and while the Spaniards w^re 
completing their measures of defence. Finally at thi^ 
close of the month it was discovered that nothing could 
be done, and a Council of War decided that the troops-, 
should reembark. 

The only comfort of the chiefs, as usual in such cases, 
wa§ to cast on each other the blame of their ill success 
The Duke of Ormond inveighed against Sir Greorge 
Rooke ; and Sir George Eooke inveighed against the 
Duke of Ormond. But on their return and off the 
coast of Portugal an opportunity arose to recover in 
some part their lost fame. The Spanish galleons from 
America laden with treasure and making their yearly 
voyage at this time were bound by their laws of trade 
to unload at Cadiz, but in apprehension of the English 
fleet they had put into Vigo bay. There Ormond de- 
termined to pursue them. On the 22nd of October he 
neared that narrow inlet which winds amidst the high 
Gallician mountains. The Spaniards, assisted by some 
Trench frigates which were the escort of the galleons, 
had expected an attack and made the best preparations 
in their power. They durst not disembark the treasure 
without an express order from Madrid — and what order 
from Madrid ever yet came in due time? — but they had 
called the neighbouring peasantry to arms ; they had 
manned their forts ; they had anchored their ships in 
line within the harbour ; and they had drawn a heavy 
boom across its mouth. None of these means availed 
them. The English seamen broke through the boom ; 
Ormond at the head of two thousand soldiers scaled the 
fort9 ; aud the ships were all either taken or destroyed. 

p2 
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The greater part of the treasure was thrown overbdaid 
by direction of the French and Spanish chiefs ; but theie 
ren>ained enough to yield a large amount of bootv to 
the victors ; and on the whole the undoubted braveiy 
of Ormond at Vigo might well in the judgment of his 
numerous friends in England atone for his no less 
undoubted slackness at St. Mary's. 

From the West Indies there came some painful 
tidings. A squadron of seven ships was there C9m- 
manded by a brave rough veteran Admiral Benbow. 
In the mont|;i of August he engaged a French fleet of 
superior force, and gallantly sustained the fight for 
five days until deserted by several of his captains. He 
had received wounds in the arm and face, and his 
right leg was shattered to pieces by a chain-shot. 
Even then he bade himself to be carried back in his 
cradle to the main deck that he might continue to 
give his orders. One of his lieutenants near him ex- 
pressed sorrow for the loss of his leg. " I am sorry for 
it too " said Benbow " but I had rather have lost them 
both than have seen this dishonor brought upon the 
English nation."® He put back into Kingston of 
Jamaica where soon afterwards he died of his wounds. 
He did not die however until after he had caused three 
of his captains to be tried by Court Martial for their 
shameful conduct. Two were condemned to death, and 
after the orders from the Admiralty had been taken, 
were shot accordingly ; the third was cashiered ; and 
another died a few days before his trial could come on. 

The Parliament of England had been dissolved by 
Proclamation on the 2nd of July. In the elections 
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which ensued the influence of the new reign and of the 
change of Ministers was strongly felt. The decision 
of the preceding winter was entirely reversed. As the 
Tory candidates were then in most contests defeated, 
so now they were commonly victorious. It was found 
that they would have a vast numerical preponderance 
in the new House. As on the last occasion great in- 
terest was centered in the Gloucestershire election. 
Mr. Howe strove gallantly to regain his seat ; he was 
nevertheless at the bottom of the poll. But a scrutiny 
being called for, the High Sheriff declared him duly 
elected, not without some strong remonstrances and 
subsequently an election petition from Sir John Guise 
his baffled competitor. 

During this summer the Queen accompanied by 
Prince George made a Royal Progress. They went 
first to Oxford, Her Majesty being met on the borders 
of the county by the Earl of Abingdon as Lord Lieu- 
tenant with the High Sheriff and principal gentlemen ; 
and at some distance from the town by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Doctors, and Masters, who wore their robes on 
horseback. She was conducted in due state to the 
lodgings prepared for her in Christ Church, where the 
Dean and Canons expressed their compliments to Her 
Majesty in English, and to Prince George in Latin ; a 
language which, considering his scanty erudition, was 
probably quite as unintelligible to him as it could be 
to the Queen. Next day Her Majesty repaired to the 
Convocation House where she saw some Degrees con- 
ferred, as also to a concert (then called " consort ") at 
the Theatre, and accepted an entertainment to dinner 
from the University. Lastly she received what in the 
official accoimts are termed " the usual presents " to a 
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Sovereign at Oxford namely, *'a Bible, a Common 
Prayer-book, and a pair of gloves.** ^ 

From Oxford the Royal Pair travelled to Cirencester 
and thence to Badminton, where they were entertained 
with great magnificence by the Duke of Beaufort. On 
the borders of Gloucestershire Her Majesty was met 
and addressed by the High SheriflFwith a great number 
of gentlemen, clergy, and free-holders, the Sheriff 
being introduced to her by the person who since his 
accession to office was described as " the Right Honour- 
able John Howe, Esq." This complex title, wholly 
unusual at the present time, may require some eluci- 
dation. In the reign of Anne and for some time 
subsequently the designation of Esquire was taken to 
imply for the most part either gentle birth or terri- 
torial possession, and was not therefore held to be 
superseded by the honor of admission to the Privy 
Council. 

The Queen did not stay the night at Badminton but 
proceeded the same evening to Bath. The reception 
is described as follows : " Her Majesty was met at 
Hyde Pai*k within half a mile of the city by a hand- 
some company of the citizens, all clad like grenadiers, 
and about two hundred virgins, richly attired; many 
of them like Amazons with bows and arrows, and others 
with gilt sceptres and other ensigns of the Regalia in 
their hands; all of them with a set of dancers who 
danced by the sides of Her Majesty's coach. • . . All 
the streets were illuminated and a great number of 
flambeaux were carried." — ^The furthest point of this 
Royal progress was Bristol, where we read of as great 
though different rejoicings ; the houses decked with 
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carpets and tapestry, while flags and pendants were 
waving from the ships in the river. 

On the 20th of October the two Houses met ; and 
Mr. Harley was for the third time — this time with- 
out opposition — elected Speaker. The Queen in her 
opening Speech mentioned with due regard the many 
expressions of joy and satisfaction which she had met 
with in all the counties through which she had lately 
passed. She said nothing of the success in the Low 
Countries, but referred in pointed terms to the " disap- 
pointment " at Cadiz, as also to the " abuses and dis- 
orders" at St. Mary's. But the Commons in their 
answer put forward the prosperous scene in such a 
manner as to provoke a hot debate. It was said in the 
proposed Address that "the vigorous support of your 
Majesty's allies, and the wonderful progress of your 
Majesty's arms under the conduct of the Earl of Marl- 
borough, have signally retrieved the ancient honour 
and glory of the English nation." Here then was a 
direct and cruel stab at the memory of King William. 
Here then it behoved the Whigs to make their stand. 
They moved an Amendment not at all disparaging the 
recent services of Marlborough but only that instead of 
"retrieved" the word should be "maintained." On 
this occasion as on most others at this period we may 
regret that there is not preserved to us a report of the 
speeches, nor even a list of the speakers. Finally a 
division being taken the word ** retrieved " was affirmed 
by 180 against 80 votes. 

This division gave it may be said a tone to the entire 
Session. Every thing continued to flow in the Tory 
current. First as to Gloucestershire the Commons not- 
withstanding some very doubtful circumstances rejected 
by a large majority Sir John Guise's prayer and de- 
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clared Mr. Howe duly elected.' Worcestershire came 
next. The Commons eagerly welcomed a petition 
from Sir John Packington, a high Tory and member 
for that county. He complained that Dr. Lloyd 
Bishop of Worcester had unduly interfered in the elec- 
tion and endeavoured through his influence with his 
clergy to prevent Sir John's return. The charge was 
fully proved by the Bishop's own very silly letters, but 
the Commons need not have gone so far as to vote 
that his conduct was "unchristian." They further 
addressed the Queen to dismiss him from his post as 
Lord Almoner, and the Queen complied in spite of 
some murmurs from the House of Lords which resented 
this step as an infringement of its privileges. 

Meanwhile there had come to London the tidings of 
the affair at Vigo, which were received with a transport 
of joy far greater than the occasion warranted. The 
Queen issued a Proclamation appointing the 12th of 
November as a day of Thanksgiving and naming as the 
three commanders for whose successes thanks to Grod 
should be returned, Marlborough, Ormond, and Eooke. 
On the 12th accordingly the Queen proceeded in state 
to St. Paul's, attended by her oflScers of State and by 
both Houses of Parliament. Her Majesty, attired in 
purple, and wearing her Collar and George, sat in her 
"body-coach" drawn by eight horses, and in which 
were also the Countesses of Marlborough and Sunder- 
land. The Duke of Ormond who by this time had 
landed, and who chanced to be in his turn the Staff 
Officer in waiting, was in another coach, and as he 
passed was greeted with loud cheers, cheers due to his 
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amiable qualities far more than to his military skill. 
'' From that day " says an historian " may be dated the 
great popularity which he afterwards acquired and 
which in the end proved fetal to him." ^ 

The Commons in the same spirit passed separate 
Votes of Thanks to the three commanders ; and cheer- 
fully granted the supplies required for the year. They ' 
voted 40,000 seamen : and that the proportion of land- 
forces for England to act in concert with those of the 
Allies should be 33,000 foot and 7,000 horse. 

Such was the general aspect of English politics when 
towards the close of the month Marlborough returned 
from the Hague. Ever since his successes on the 
Mouse the Queen had been most desirous to raise him 
to the rank of Duke. Lady Marlborough however was 
adverse to the scheme, as thinking that their fortune 
was as yet not adequate to the higher rank. Finally 
Mrs. Morley prevailed with her dear Mrs. Freeman ; 
and the patent for the Dukedom was accordingly made 
out in the first days of December. To meet in some 
degree the objection on the score of income, the Queen 
at the same time granted to Marlborough for the term 
of her own life a pension of 5,000i. a year derived 
from the Post OflSce revenue. She further sent a 
Message to the House of Commons, desiring that this 
pension might be settled for ever on the title. 

Both the title and the pension were it may be 
thought premature. Had they been granted two 
years later they would have been received with general 
approbation, nay enthusiasm, as the just prize of most 
eminent exploits. Now on the other hand they were 
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but coldly looked upon. The successes on the Meuse 
though substantial had not been splendid; they had 
not comprised a battle nor even a skirmish ; and they 
did not seem to require such exuberance of rewards. 
It was remembered that Marlborough besides his great 
appointments in England was now in receipt of 10,000i. 
a year from the Dutch as commander-in-chief of their 
troops. It was remembered that the Duchess centered 
in her own hands no less than four Court offices, each 
of them well paid.^ 

Under these circumstances the proposal to settle the 
pension for ever on the Dukedom foimd no favour in 
the House. Sir Christopher Musgrave in particular 
spoke warmly against it. Far from complying, the 
Conmions voted an Address to Her Majesty fully ac- 
knowledging the Duke's great services but stating 
though with "inexpressible grief" the apprehensions 
they had " of making a precedent for the future alien- 
ations of the Eevenue of the Crown, which has been so 
much reduced by the exorbitant grants of the last 
reign," 

The Queen was much chagrined. She wrote at once 
to the Duchess, expressing her wish " to do something 
towards making up what has been so maliciously hin- 
dered in the Parliament. And therefore I desire my 
dear Mrs. Freeman and Mr. Freeman would be so kind 
as to accept of two thousand a year out of the Privy 
Purse besides the grant of the five. This can draw no 
envy, for nobody need know it." The Duchess how- 



' The official income of the Buke 
and Duchess at the height of their 
favor, amounted jointly to the pro- 
digious sum of 64,325^t See the 



exact items in the History of Eng- 
land from the Peac6 of Utrecht, 
vol. i. p. 27. 
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ever in a disinterested spirit firmly declined this 
further bounty. But the end of this story is not quite 
so edifying. At a later time and upon her disgrace at 
Court the Duchess claimed and received the whole 
pension since the date of the offer, that is for the pre- 
ceding nine years.^ 



* Coxe*s Marlborough, vol. i. p. 208 and vol. v. p. 415. 
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It has been shown how notwithstanding a slight check 
from the House of Commons Marlborough had at this 
time attained the highest pinnacle of rank and dignity, 
unbounded influence at Court, and supreme command 
in the field. At this point then it may be convenient 
to pause in the narrative while it is attempted in 
some detail to delineate his character. To judge him 
rightly we should avoid both that eagerness in his de- 
preciation which Lord Macaulay shows, and that servile 
spirit in which certain other writers have striven to 
conceal his faults and to flatter his descendants. We 
should neither seek to dim the lustre of his glory nor 
yet be dazzled by its rays. 

A parallel between Marlborough and Wellington, 
beyond all doubt our two greatest military chiefs, would 
be a most tempting topic were we further removed 
from the period of the last. On some points it has 
already been sketched with perfect fairness by the 
Duke of Wellington himself.^ But there would remain 
many other points to pursue. One of the most curious 
lies in the difference of age at which their respective 
triumphs were achieved. . Marlborough can scarcely be 



* The Duke's Memorandum on 
Marlboiough is dated Sept. 18« 



1836, and published in the Stanhope 
Miscellanies, p. 97. 
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said to have commanded an army in chief or 'on any 
great occasion till the campaign of 1702. Bom in 
1650 he was then fifty-two years of age. Wellington 
had no further service in the field since the battle of 
Waterloo. Bom in 1769 he was then forty-six years of 
age. It follows on this comparison of ages that the 
victorious career of Wellington ended before the vic- 
torious career' of Marlborough commenced. 

Leaving a fuller parallel to the coming age, there 
is yet one slight point of difference that may here 
be noted. The Duke of Wellington — as is well re- 
membered by all his familiar friends — ^was fond of 
writing. Scarce a day when it did not engage some 
hours of his time; and from constant habit it had 
become almost a necessary to him. Marlborough on 
the contrary, whose training had been at a most 
frivolous Court, where in early youth his aib indolent 
is commemorated,^ did not work willingly at his desk. 
When his duty came to require it he did write, and he 
wrote clearly and well. But he says of himself in a 
letter to his wife during his first great campaign : " I 
am on horseback or answering letters all day long. . . . 
So that if it were not for my zeal in the Queen's service 
I should certainly desert, for you know of all things I 
do not love writing." ^ 

It was said by Voltaire that Marlborough had never 
besieged a fortress which he had not taken, never 
fought a battle which he had not won, never conducted 
a negotiation which he Imd not brought to a prosperous 
close. The full significance of this praise will scarcely 
be appreciated until it is seen to how few of the 



* M^moires de Grammont, p. 302, 
ed. 1792. 
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greatest chiefe it would apply. It could not be said of 
tho Black Prince, of Conde or Turenne, of Eugene or 
of Frederick. It could not be said of Wellington 
when w? remember that he raised the siege of Burgos. 
It could not be said of Napoleon, even had he died 
before the battle of Leipsick, when we remeiaber that 
he raised the siege of Acre. 

. *? To what then are we to ascribe this uniform succesb 
in Marlborough? Not so much to good fortune, 
though of that he had his share, but rather to the 
rarest combination of high qualities. His courage was 
not of that impetuous and inferior kind which kindles 
at the approach of danger and rushes beyond the con- 
trol of prudence. On the contrary it was always well- 
poised, calm, sustained, and exactly adequate to each 
occasion. It would not be easy to show even a single 
case in any part of his military life in which he deserved 
like Charles of Burgundy the epithet of Tf m^raire, 
nor yet any other case in which for want of daring he 
let a favorable opportunity slip by. His genius for 
war was not formed by tactics and by rules, but rather 
from the dictates of an excellent though untutored 
understanding. Never misled by passion, nor warped 
by any other disturbing influence, his clear good sense 
could form a decision calmly on the balance of opposite 
advantages ; and then abide the issue prosperous or 
unprosperous as calmly. With him there were none 
of those after-thoughts and waverings — those painful 
doubts — " have I judged rightly ? miglit I not have 
decided better ? " — which perplex a common mind. 

His expectant .calmness was indeed, in Marlborough's 
own opinion, one secret of his great success. " Patience 
will overcome all things " so he wrote to Godolphin in 
1702. Five years later we find him repeat nearly the 
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same sentiment with something of that fataKst view 
"^hich has often been a favourite with great commandersj 
Csesar for example and Napoleon : He says — this alsa 
to Godolphin : — " As I think most things are governed 
by destiny, having done all that is possible one should 
submit with patience." ^ 

Most men it is probable would acknowledge the grea<5 
value of calmness in human affairs, but many are^ or 
think ,they are, impelled beyond their strength to swerve 
from it. Marlborough on the contrary had no bursts of 
passion. No man ever observed the smallest flurry in 
his demeanor nor the least variation in his countenance* 
Nature had gifted him with an admirable sweetness and 
serenity of temper. Nothing in public life at least could 
ruffle his composure ; neither the scruples of the Dutch 
deputies which so often interposed between him and 
an almost certaiil victory ; nor the pretensions as un- 
seasonably urged of his German colleagues ; neither the 
calumnies of his opponents nor the changes in his friends ; 
an attack in Parliament as little as an onset from the 
French. It is recorded of him that once as he heard a 
surly groom mutter some words of anger behind him he 
quietly turned to Commissary Marriot who was riding 
by his side and said: "Npw I would not have that 
fellow's temper for all the world." 

With the suavity of mind in this great chief there 
was also no less suavity of manner. So competent a 
judge as Lord Chesterfield speaks of him in the follow- 
ing terms : " Of all the men that ever I knew in my life 
(and I knew him extremely well) the late Duke of 
Marlborough possessed the Graces in the highest degree. 



* Letters, as printed ■ in Coxe's Life, July 13, 1702, and August 2, 
1708. 
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not to say engrossed, them." * These Graces enhanced 
the effect of liis noble cast of c6mitenance and of his 
singular beauty both of face and form. They gave him 
on every occasion a most fascinating influence; they 
enabled him wherever he desired it to please and to 
persuade. Even so hostile a witness as Mrs. Manley, 
and one so unscrupulous in her assertions, acknowledges 
his irresistible charm.^ Nor was it that he condescended 
too far or stooped to those below him. Lord Chesterfield 
in the same passage already cited goes on to state: 
"With all his gentleness and gracefulness;, no man 
living was more conscious of his situation, nor main- 
tained his dignity better." 

It is gratifying to record that the gentleness of Marl- 
borough was not on the surface only. Though not as I 
imagine warm-hearted beyond the precincts of his home, 
he was an humane and compassionate man. Even 
in the eagerness to pursue fresh conquests he did not 
ever — as might sometimes be alleged of Napoleon — 
neglect the care of the wounded. To his prisoners he 
showed a kindly courtesy, and was careful to exhibit no 
exultation in their presence. He was in general glad 
to render a service to any one to whom he bore good 
will, whenever it did not put him to expense nor clash 
with his own views. This may be called very moderate 
praise, yet it will not seem so to any one who has had 
experience of public affairs. 

The great qualities of Marlborough were not confined 
to a narrow circle. No man in English History has 
had more influence on the fate of other nations or on 



* To his son, November 18, 1748. 
See some remarks on this passage 
in Lord Macaulay's Histoiy, vol. 



iv. p. 744, 

* New Atalantis, toL i. p. 23, 
&c., ed. 1736. 
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tlie fame of his own. It was he who gave to the 
Grermanic Empire another century of life, since but for 
hiTTi it would have ended in 1704 instead of 1806. It 
was he who step by step — ^siege after siege and battle 
after battle^- wrested the Low Countries from the por- 
tentous union of France and Spain, It was he who 
was the soul, the animating genius, of the whole con- 
federacy, not merely in the army where he commanded 
hut in all where he advised. But above all our gratitude 
as Englishmen is due to him because he so " signally 
retrieved " (let us adopt those words from the Commons' 
votes) the ancient glory of England. That glory had 
been dimmed during the ignoble reigns of James the 
First and Charles the Second, while William who suc- 
ceeded them had upon the Continent far more of merit 
than success. To Marlborough beyond all others be- 
longs the praise of bringing back to our arms the full 
lustre that beamed upon them in the days of the 
Edwards and the Henries. The days of Queen Anne 
need fear no comparison with those. Eamillies and 
Blenheim are worthy to be enrolled side by side with 
Agincourt, Cressy, and Poitiers. 

If from the merits of this great man we pass — and 
how far less welcome the task! — ^to his errors and 
defects, we may first observe in his politics a laxity or 
disregard of principle. To correspond with King James 
at St. Grermain's, after taking the oath to King William 
at St. James's and accepting posts in his service, is a 
grievous fault not to be excused, and only in some 
measure to be palliated, by the too general practice of 
other politicians of that age. But of that fault, not 
confined to offers of service or entreaties for pardon, 
but carried to a most treacherous extreme, there are 

TOL. I. a 
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in the career of Marlborough two signal and paanfal 
examples. 

The first of these was his secret discloeore of the 
Brest project to the French G-ovemment in 1694 — a 
disclosure by which, as is well known, the expedition 
was defeated and several hundred English lives were 
lost. The fact rests on his own letter to ying James, 
first made public in 1775, and seems to admit of denial 
as little as it does of defence.^ 

The second instance is of 1715. It is alleged that 
Marlborough, being then in name at least Commander 
in Chief for King George, sent over in secret a sum of 
money to assist the exiled Prince in his invasion of the 
kingdom. Of this second charge the public in general 
are not so folly aware, nor is it quite so clearly esta- 
blished. The first indication, as also the sole proof of it, 
is contained in a letter which I found among the Stuart 
Papers at Windsor and published in the first voliune 
of my History of England.® This letter bearing date 
September 25, 1715, is in the hand-writing of Boling- 
broke, who was then at Paris acting as Secietary of 
State for the Pretender. Writing to his Boyal Master 
he complains how much his proceedings are divulged. 
'" I must still say " he writes " that since I have been 
in business I never observed so little secret as there has 
been in your Majesty's affairs. For instance a gentleman 
belonging to Stair named the very number of battalions 
which we expected from Sweden ; and the Marquis 
d'Effiat told me the very sum which Marlborough has 
advanced to you." 



' See Macphecrson's Original 
Papers, voL i. p. 487. Coxe glides 
over this transaction as rapidly as 
possible (Tolt i. p. 75), while Lord 



Macaulaj* dilates on every detail 
(vol. iv. p. 508). 
* Appendix to voL i. p. zzziii 
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Here the evidence is no doubt only indirect. But I 
must observe that Bolingbroke, writing a private letter 
bo James and alluding to Marlborough's loan as to a 
certain fact, could have no imaginable motive for mis- 
representation on this point, and I must own myself 
convinced that even by these two sentences the second 
charge is sufficiently proved. 

Another fault of Marlborough was his love of money. 
This was shown alike in his large accumulations and in 
his petty savings. Sometimes though rarely it peeps 
forth in his own familiar letters. Thus when two years 
after the event he refers to his remarkable escape from 
the French freebooters on the Meuse through the ready 
wit of his servant, Grell, the Duke makes only this one 
conmient upon it : ** He has cost me 50L a year ever 



W9 



Since. 

This love of money in Marlborough as in a few years 
it became generally known was the topic of numerous 
taunts from his opponents. It drew forth on several 
occasions the ribaldry of Swift.' But even Swift never 
showed so much wit in pressing this imputation as 
did once Lord Peterborough. The mob, misled pro- 
bably by the likeness of the General's uniform, mistook 
him for the Duke, and the Duke being then out of favor 
with them, they were preparing to ill-treat him. " Gen- 
tlemen ^ said Peterborough " I can convince you by two 
reasons that I am not the Duke of Marlborough. In 



• To the Duchess, Oct. 3, 1704. 
See Goxe's Marlborough, toL i. p. 
192. 

^ As for instance in " An excel- 
lent new Song," where he makes 
Lord Nottingham " Orator Dismal" 
pay a visit at Blenheim : 



The Dake showed me all his fine house 

and the Duchess 
tVom her closet brought out a full purse 

in her dutches. 

&C&C. This was in 1711. Worlr 
vol. X. p. 376, ed. 1814. 
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the first place I have but five g^neas in my. pocket ; 
and in tbe second place here they are, much at your 
service ! " * 

In the same spirit we find St. John, then Secretary of 
State, write as follows to his Mend at the Hague : " I 
am sorry that my Lord Marlborough gives you so much 
trouble ; it is the only thing he will ever give you," ' 
Such might be the taunt of St. John ; such was not the 
opinion of Bolingbroke. Years afterwards when the 
heats of that party strife had passed, Bolingbroke was 
one day descanting on the many admirable qualities of 
Marlborough, and some one present let £ei1I a word on 
his avarice, " He was so great a man" rejoined Boling- 
broke "that I forgot he had that defect." 

The deliberate opinion of Bolingbroke on Marlbo- 
rough — and it is equally to the honor of both — ^may be 
seen in those eloquent Letters which he drew up in 1736 
during his retirement in Touraine. *'Over the con- 
federacy, he (the Duke of Marlborough) a new, a private 
man acquired by merit and by management a more 
deciding influence than high birth, confirmed authority, 
and even the Crown of Great Britain had given to T^iTig 

William I take with pleasure this opportunity of 

doing justice to a great man whose faults I knew, whose 
virtues I admired ; and whose memory as the greatest 
Greneral and the greatest Minister that our country or 
perhaps any other has produced I honor." * 

Another point in the character of Marlborough may 
be as the reader pleases termed either a merit or defect: 



2 Seward's Anecdotes of Distin- 1 of BoIiDgbroke, published 1798 in 
^shed PersonSi toL ii. p. 243, ed. two quarto Tolumes. 



1804. 

• To Mr. Drummond, March 13, 
1711. Diplomatic Correspondence 



* Letters on the Study of His- 
tory^ vol. ii. p» 60, ed. 1762. 
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it was in fact a virtue carried to a &ulty extreme. I 
mean his devoted attachment to his wife. It is pleasing 
to observe him at the busiest moments of his high com- 
mands fondly revert to his fevourite retreat of Sandridge 
near St. Alban's. Thus he says to Lady Marlborough 
at the opening of his first important campaign : " We 
have now very hot weather which I hope will ripen the 
fruit at St. Alban's. When you are there pray think 
how happy I should be walking alone with you. No 
ambition can make me amends for being from you." 
Two years later on his march to the Danube we find 
him pass a day at the beautiful village of W^inheim 
well known to modem tourists. Thence he writes : " I 
am now in a house of the Elector Palatine that has a 
prospect over the finest coimtry that is possible to be 
seen. I see out of my chamber window the Ehine and 
the Neckar and his two principal towns of Mannheim 
and Heidelberg, but I should be much better pleased with 
the prospect of St. Alban's which is not very famous for 
seeing far." * Such expressions may be compared with 
those equally tender which Nelson from his flag-ship 
and on his way to Trafalgar applies to his beloved cot- 
tage and beloved companion at Merton. But there is 
one important difference wholly in favor of the former 
— the endearments of Marlborough were addressed to 
his own wife and those of Nelson to another's. 

But while allowing with all due commendation that 
Marlborough in a most dissolute age was ever affec- 
tionate, ever constant, to his wife, we may think that 
like another great chief Belisarius he was no hero at 
home. Not that there were in the Duchess any moral 
frailties to forgive as there were in Antonina; but 



To the Duchess, July 17, 1702, and June 2, 1704. 
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with a temper which Nature had made imperiouB her 
animosities were fierce and her bursts of passion fre- 
quent. It would have been greatly to her own happi- 
ness bad there been to curb them a husband's resolute 
will. We find Marlborough on the contrary, as judged 
by bis own letters, constantly suffer under them but 
never rebel. We find him almost sunk in despair until 
the Duchess herself relents. A single instance out of 
many may suffice. When Marlborough left England for 
the campaign which was to culminate in Blenheim there 
had been between him and the Duchess " some petty 
bickerings " as Archdeacon Coxe has called them, using 
the term perhaps not quite correctly where the violence 
was solely on one side. The Duchess however wrote to 
him in terms of reconciliation, and Marlborough rejoined 
in a letter which will be subsequently quoted, and 
which declares that he had been careless of life so long 
as her displeasure endured.^ 

We have seen that Marlborough had been raised to a 
Dukedom in December 1702. He valued that dignity 
in the hope of its transmission to his only son lately 
called Lord Churchill and now Marquess of BlandfordL 
But the Nemesis too often the attendant on high pro- 
sperity was now close behind him. In February 1703 
the young nobleman who was pursuing his studies at 
Cambridge fell ill of the small-pox and in two days 
expired. The grief of both parents was extreme. 
They were cheered in some measure by the great kind- 
ness of the Queen, who mindful of the like affliction to 
herself, offered if they wished it to go and ptay with 
them at Sandridge, for as she says " the unfortunate 
ought to come to the unfortunate." ^ 



* To the Duchess, Hague May 6, 
1704. See p. 143 of this volume. 



' The Queen to the DacheM, 
Tuesday night (Feb. 23, 1708). 
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In the letters that passed soon after this sad bereave- 
ment it is curious to observe, in token of that cere- 
monious age, how formally the Duke mentions his 
children. Writing to Grodolphin he refers to his lost 
son as " poor Lord Churchill ; " writing to the Duchess 
he expresses his satisfaction that their youngest 
daughter — "dear Lady Mary" — ^is then with her.' 
It will be found in like manner on examining the 
letters of the period, that sons most commonly address 
their parents as " Sir " and " Madam." 

It is also worthy of note how little value was set by 
Marlborough on that female succession which alone 
remained to him. He passionately longed for another 
son to inherit his titles. When the Duchess during 
t^e next summer complained to him of being indisposed, 
he rejoined as follows : " Pray let me have in every 
one of your letters an account how you do. If it 
should prove such a sickness as that I might pity you, 
but not be sorry for it, it might yet make me have 
ambition." ^ 

From this digression we may now return to the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament. There were two measures at 
the commencement of the Session on which the Court 
laid especial stress. The first was introduced by a 
Message from the Queen, desiring that a further pro- 
vision might be made for the Prince her husband in 
case he should survive her. The House being in Com- 
mittee thereupon, Mr. Howe rose and moved a grant 
to the enormous amount of 100,000i. a year. The pro- 
digality of this proposal will best appear when we are 
told that it was double of what any Queen of England 
ever had in jointure,— double also of what was voted 



* See Coxe's Marlborough, vol. i. 
p. 226 and 229. 
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for Prince Leopold on his marriage with the Princess 
Chariotte of Wales. But on the other hand there was 
the dread of displeasing Her Majesty ; and so the Bill 
which embodied this lavish grant passed the Commons 
with only a semblance of debate. In the Lords the case 
was altered. Even then however the Peers did not 
take battle on the main question but rather on a col- 
lateral issue. The Lower House had inserted a Clause 
declaring that Prince George should not be liable in 
any future reign to the incapacity of holding employ- 
ments which was imposed upon foreigners by the Act 
of Settlement. This was regarded by the Peers as 
what is termed a tack upon a Money Bill. They had 
quite recently passed a Standing Order that the annex- 
ing any clause to a Bill of Supply, the matter of which 
is foreign to the matter of the said Bill, *' is unparlia- 
mentary and tends to the destruction of the constitu- 
tion of this Grovemment." * 

On this ground the Bill for the Prince's annuity was 
stoutly resisted in the House of Lords ; while on behalf 
of the clause it was contended that it formed no real 
tack, since both parts of the Bill referred to the same 
person. There were some warm debates, but in the 
end the Court prevailed. The Bill, passed with the 
obnoxious Clause, while Protests against it were signed 
by some Peers of great name and wealth, as Devonshire 
and Somerset, as also by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Bishop Burnet, and others of the Bishops of King 
William. 

Marlborough was of course among the warmest sup- 
porters of this measure. Greatly to his chagrin the 
opposite course was taken by the husband of his second 



' Lordfl Journals, December 9, 1702. 
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daughter who had recently succeeded his father as Earl 
of Sunderland. The young Earl not only voted but 
signed a Protest, and drew upon himself in consequence 
a storm of rage from the Duchess. A family quarrel 
ensued ; only composed after some time and with the 
utmost difficulty through Lady Sunderland's affectionate 
entreaties. 

The second measure for which the Queen showed 
sympathy was the Bill for preventing Occasional Con- 
formity. It was not however a Ministerial measure. 
We learn from the Commons Journals that it was 
brought in by three private Members of that House ; 
one of them Henry St. John who had sat for Wotton 
Basset since 1700 and was rapidly rising into fame.^ 
'' Occasional Conformity " in those days was held forth 
by the High Churchmen as a thing to be abhorred. 
By that phrase was meant the compliance of Dissenters 
with the provisions of the Test Act only in order that 
they might qualify themselves to hold office or to be- 
come members of a Corporation. It was found that 
the persons so admitted gave in general their support 
to the Whigs ; and the Tories had therefore a party 
motive in seeking to exclude them. But when it was 
attempted to show that some danger to the .Church 
arose from this Occasional Conformity the alarm, 
whether real or feigned, was certainly ill-founded. 
It is shown by Mr. Hallam in a lucid argimient that 
the Church on the contrary derived advantage from 
the practice.^ To carry his argument further — can we 
doubt that it is the interest of the Church as much as 
her duty to open the door as widely as possible to her 



• Commons Joupnals, November I • ConstitTitional Histoxy, vol. iii. 
4, 1702. ' p. 248, ed. 1855, 
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mimstrations ? If she holds, as hold she must, that 
these ministrations are of all others most agreeable 
to Divine truth and to human reason, has she not every 
thing to gain by inviting not her sons only but 
strangers also to attend them ? We are told by an 
excellent poet that in some cases those who came to 
scoflf remain to pray ; and it may no less justly be pre- 
sumed that those who came only firom interested 
motives and to fulfil the requirements of an unwise 
law might be touched and won over by what they 
heard and saw. 

Considerations such as these had no weight with the 
Tories of Queen Anne ; and dislike of the Dissenters 
carried every thing before it. In the preamble of the 
measure all persecution for conscience sake was 
expressly condemned ; nevertheless it proposed that all 
those who had taken the Sacrament and Test for offices 
of trust or the magistracy of Corporations, and who 
afterwards attended any meeting for religious worship 
of Dissenters, should be disabled from holding their 
employments, and pay a fine of lOOl, besides 5L for 
every day in which they continued to act in their 
employments after having been at any such meeting. 
They were also made incapable of holding any other 
employment till after one whole year's conformity to 
the Church, to be proved at the Quarter Sessions ; and 
upon a relapse both the penalties and the period of 
incapacity were to be doubled. 

With these provisions the Bill passed rapidly 
through all its stages in the Commons. But in the 
Lords it was encountered with sturdy resistance by the 
Whig Peers and a large majority of William's Bishops. 
They forbore any direct opposition, rightly judging 
that the best means to defeat the measure would be to 
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move a great number of mitigations and exceptions, 
some of these to touch the pecuniary fines which would 
rouse the Constitutional jealousy of the House of 
Conamons. On these tactics therefore they proceeded.* 
On the other hand the Queen in her mistaken zeal for 
the Church strained all her influence to promote the 
passing of the Bill. Not only the heads of her govern- 
ment as Marlborough and Grodolphin but her Royal 
Consort went down to vote for it. Yet Prince George's 
was in truth a melancholy case, since this voter against 
Occasional Conformity was himself an Occasional Con- 
formist. While he had received the Sacrament accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England to be 
qualified for his office as Lord High Admiral he had 
continued to attend the private Lutheran Chapel 
which he maintained. Accordingly he seems to have 
voted with a very rueful countenance. It is said that 
just before they went to a division he came up close to 
Lord Wharton, a strenuous opponent of the Bill, and 
whispered : " My heart is vid you."* 

Notwithstanding this Court influence not perhaps 
very wisely exerted, the Whig Peers carried their 
amendments. On the other part the majority in the 
CoDMUons was not at all disposed to yield. A Free 
Conference between the Managers of the two Houses 
took place in the Painted Chamber — crowded beyond 
all precedent — on the 16th of January 1703; and 
some Reasons carefully drawn were on several occasions 
interchanged. It was in vain. As the Lords had 
hoped from the beginning, no agreement could be 



* The Lords Amendments and 
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are given at fall length in the Pari. 
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come to on the Bill. And to allay the rising heatB 
between the Houses it was found desirable for the 
Queen to put a close to the Session with some abrupt- 
ness at the end of February. 

There were some other proceedings however before 
the Session was closed. — The Commons overhauled the 
accounts of the Earl of Eanelagh, Paymaster-Creneral 
of the Forces. — They passed a Bill which, with an 
amendment making it High Treason to endeavour to 
defeat the Succession as now limited by Statute, was 
agreed to by the Lords and became law ; it gave one 
more year as a further term of grace to those who 
were required to take the Oath of Abjuration. — There 
was also a conclusion, very tame and impotent, to the 
affair of the famous Kentish Petition. Mr. Colepepper 
being proceeded against by the Attomey-Greneral 
according to the order of the House tendered his 
absolute submission. He was called to the Bar and 
asked whether he was sorry for his conduct. He 
replied that he was sorry; upon which the action 
against him was stayed by an Address to the Queen. 

The victory of the Tories at the last Greneral 
Election had not been to them an unalloyed advantage. 
As may often be observed in the working of our 
English parties, they had lost in cohesion while they 
gained in niunbers. On the accession of the Queen 
they were content to follow in the wake of Marl- 
borough and G-odolphin. But many more of them 
now began to think, as Eochester had thought from 
the first, that we should beware of plunging too far 
into continental affairs — ^that it behoved us to be 
auxiliaries rather than principals in the contest, and 
to carry on the war so far as possible by sea instead of 
land. The large expense which it involved was 
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terrifying to their minds. Above all it greatly galled 
them to be told — ^bearing in mind their bitter aversion 
to the memory of King William — that the Ministers 
taken from their ranks professed to be, and were in 
truth, only the continuators of his foreign policy. 

Of all the discontented Tories Eochester was chief. 
He had aspired to be at the head of the Treasury, and 
regarded the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland as only a 
kind of banishment. During many months he had 
been absent from his post, to which he showed no 
sign of returning — a circumstance of course not 
unnoticed nor left unimproved by the Whig writers of 
that day.^ The Earl preferred remaining in London 
and caballing with his friends. 

Under these circumstances Marlborough and Grodol- 
phin had several anxious consultations. They wished 
to free themselves of their troublesome colleague, but 
if possible by his own act, and they resolved " to open 
the trenches," as Marlborough might have termed it, 
whenever the Session had closed and Marlborough set 
out for the army. At that time therefore an order 
was obtained from the Queen bidding Eochester repair 
forthwith to his government in Ireland. Eochester 
haughtily reftised ; and the order being repeated, he 
angrily resigned. This was the very course which his 
rivals had expected and designed. His resignation 
was accepted, and the Duke of Ormond was appointed 
in his place. 



« Thus for instance William 
Walsh, then the eolleague of Sir 
John Packington in Worcestershire 
— the " knowing Walsh " of Pope 
— inserted these lines in his- 
''Golden Age** written at this 
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His removal however did not avail to compose the 
dissension in the Tory ranks. The Earl of Nottingham, 
the new Secretary of State, had cordially embraced his 
views and continued to act in concert with him. Their 
objects, shortly stated, were to render the war in the 
Low Countries so far as possible defensive, and to press 
hard on the Dissenters, and the jbvourers of Dissenters, 
at home. Towards these aims Nottingham was sup- 
ported more or less openly by several men holding oflSoe 
in both Houses, by the Duke of Buckingham and the 
Earl of Jersey in the Lords ; by his brother Secretary 
Sir Charles Hedges and by Sir Edward Seymour in the 
Commons. It seemed probable that a breach between 
the moderate and the high Tories could not be much 
longer averted. All through the next campaign we 
find Marlborough harassed with letters from Grodolphin 
and the Duchess filled with .complaints against Notting- 
ham and Nottingham's allies. It was a most vexatious 
addition to Marlborough's other and weighty cares. 
Thus on one of these occasions he writes in reply: 
" What you say of Lord Nottingham concerning the 
park is very scandalous but very natural to that person. 
I wish with all my heart the Queen were rid of him so 
that she had a good man in his place, which I am 
afraid is pretty difficult. . . . We are bound not 
to wish for any body's death, but if Sir Edward Seymour 
should die I am convinced it would be no great loss to 
the Queen nor the nation." And again a week later ; 
^' I cannot say a word for excusing the Dutch of the 
backwardness of their sea preparations this year ; but 
if that or any thing else should produce a coldness 
between England and Holland, France would gain her 
point, which I hope in Grod I shall never live to see ; 
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for our poor country would then be the miserablest part 
of all Christendom." ^ 

In Ireland the Ministers were thought to have done 
Well in the appointment of the Duke of Ormond, who 
possessed and who deserved the popular fevor. But 
Ireland at this time gave little disquiet or anxiety to 
England. The large Eoman Catholic party, trodden 
to the ground by the iron heel of William and bound 
fast by the Penal Laws, showed scarcely a sign of life. 
There was nothing, on the surface at least, to trouble 
the strong current of the Protestant Ascendency. 

The case was far otherwise in Scotland. There the 
most numerous party, the mass of the people, had 
triumphed at the Eevolution. They had beaten down 
Episcopacy ; they had set up their cherished form of 
Presbyterian rule ; they were supreme in their Parlia- 
ment ; and inflamed by their wrongs at Darien they 
were now prepared to manifest by many tokens a most 
inconvenient independence. These tokens must now 
be detailed. 

First then as to the project of Union. The Queen 
had been empowered by a Scottish as by an English 
Act of Parliament to name Commissioners for the 
discussion of this momentous subject, and they held 
their first meeting at the Cockpit, Whitehall (then the 
Privy Council Chamber) in October 1702. They com- 
prised the chief officers of State in both countries, and 
seemed rather too numerous for business, there being 
twenty-three for England and twenty-one for the sister 
kingdom.® In practice however the fault as to the 
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numbers proved to be the other way. Such was the 
slackness of attendance in the English members that at 
one time a quorum could not be formed upon their 
side ; and this greatly chafed the temper of the Scots. 

The two first and fundamental propositions — ^to 
establish the succession to the Throne according to the 
Act of Settlement — ^and to provide one legislature for 
the imited kingdom were readily agreed to. But the 
unanimity ceased as soon as questions of finance came 
on. The Scots put forward divers claims of privilege 
or of exemption. To these it was answered, almost 
sarcastically, that the Scottish proposals, the one for an 
equality of duties, the other to be exempt from the 
debts of England, were self-contradictory, since the 
duties in England were mainly levied to pay the 
National Debt.^ 

Of some other answers the Scots had good reason to 
complain. When they claimed " a free trade between 
the two kingdoms for native commodities,'* the English 
replied that there must be an exception with respect 
to wool. When they claimed a free trade with the 
plantations they were reminded " that the plantations 
are the property of Englishmen and that this trade is 

of so great a consequence and so beneficial " 

On the other hand the Scots not quite so justly asked 
that their own Darien Company should be preserved— 
a demand scarcely compatible with the existence of 
the East India Company in England. They were 
further desirous it would seem that there should be 
some compensation to the suflFerers of Darien from the 
Treasury of England. On the whole it was soon 
apparent that taking both sides together there was 
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little earnestness and no conciliation. They held 
meetings however till the 3rd of February, when they 
were adjourned by a Eoyal Letter till the autumn 
following ; but in fact they never met again. 

During this time there had been in Scotland a 
General Election, the first since the Convention of 
Estates in 1689; for there not being in that country 
a Triennial nor even a Septennial Act there was no 
reason in law why a Parliament should not subsist so 
long as the Sovereign survived and perhaps as some 
contended even longer still. The new Scottish Par^ 
liament however did not meet till many weeks after 
the English had been prorogued. It assembled at 
Edinburgh on the 6th of May with the post of Eoyal 
Conmiissioner once more filled by the Duke of Queens 
berry, a man of good parts but wanting application to 
business. 

The first matter to which this new Parliament ap- 
plied itself was to provide for the security of the 
Presbyterian Church Establishment. There was a 
rumour that the High Tories in England had much at 
heart the restoration of the Episcopal form in Scotland. 
Nor was this rumour without foundation, as appears 
firom some secret letters which have but lately come to 
light. The Archbishop of York, who was known to 
enjoy the Eoyal favour, had said at a meeting of some 
friends relative to the project of Union, " Now is the 
time for restoring Episcopacy in Scotland ; and if that 
be not intended by the Union both the nation and the 
Church will be losers by it." Lord Eochester was more 
cautious as it behoves a statesman to be: "I know 
not " he said " when, if ever, it would be seasonable to 
restore Episcopacy in Scotland, but I am sure this is 
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not the season to speak of it."^ We may easily percdYe 
however which way his wishes tended. 

These words were not publicly known. But there 
was also a rumour of sympathetic tendencies in a letter 
addressed by the Queen to the Privy Council of Scot- 
land. The letter when printed was found to contain 
only a plea for Toleration. It signified "our Royal 
pleasure" that the Episcopalians, or as the letter 
cautiously termed them the " Dissenters," might be 
'^ protected in the peaceable exercise of their religion 
and in their persons and estates according to the laws 
of the kingdom. And we recommend to the Clergy of 
the established discipline their living in brotherly love 
and communion with such Dissenters." At present no 
exception could be taken to these words. But in 
Scotland, during the reign of Anne, the principle of 
toleration was abhorred by the prevailing party. And 
then brotherly love I Brotherly love with Bishops and 
favourers of Bishops ! It was almost too shocking to 
think of I Such were the impressions under which the 
rulers of the Kirk appear at that time to have acted. 
When therefore in pursuance of the Boyal Letter the 
Earl of Strathmore brought in a Bill " for a toleration 
to all Protestants in the exercise of religious worship " 
the Presbyterian chiefs contemptuously tossed aside 
the project or rather let it die away. Instead of this 
they applied themselves to frame and pass a Declara- 
tory Act ratifying and confirming the Church Estab- 
lishment of the Bevolution; while at the same time 
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it was made High Treason to impugn any article of the 
Claim of Eight. 

It is worthy of record that in this Act — brought in 
by the Earl of Marchmont lately Chancellor of Scotland 
— ^to satisfy the Presbyterian Church Establishment it 
was described as "the only Church of Christ within 
this kingdom." Some members — and more especially 
Sir David Cunningham of Milncraig — took exception 
to this phrase as wanting in charity to other denomina- 
tions of Christians. But the Marquess of Lothian in 
his zeal started up and cried that the clause was nght, 
since he was sure the Presbyterian government was the 
best part of the Christian religion — a reply which as 
we are told and as we might have supposed " set all the 
House in a merry temper." * Nevertheless the Act was 
passed with these obnoxious words. 

In temporal affairs these " Estates " were no less 
forward. Their great object seemed to be to make 
Scotland in fact as in name a kingdom separate from 
England. An Act was passed by them declaring that 
after Her Majesty's decease no King or Queen of 
Scotland should have the power to make peace or war 
without consent of Parliament. And as if to show that 
they held themselves free of the war against France 
iriueh wa0 already waging, they brought forward an- 
other measure to remove even in the midst of war the 
restrictions on the importation of French wines. The 
Jacobites, or as they termed themselves the Cavaliers, 
who mustered strong in this Parliament, cordially sup- 
ported the Bill, foreseeing that itwould afford them 
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constant and easy means of conmiunication with their 
exiled Court, at St. Germain's. It passed accordingly, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Fletcher of Saltoim 
at the head of a party of TMiigs. The Ministry in 
London, contrary to the expectation of some persons, 
subsequently allowed both these measures to become law 
— giving leave that the Queen's Conmiissioner should 
touch them with the Sceptre, which according to the 
Scottish forms was held to be equivalent to the Boyal 
Assent — the la retnb le vult— of England. 

Much stronger measures were in contemplation. 
Fletcher, whose principles were in truth not Whiggish 
but anti-monarchical, framed a scheme which received 
the name of the Limitations, its object being to take 
the patronage of ofl&ce from the Crown and to exercise 
it in the Estates by the mode of ballot. " A republi- 
can project I " said some of the Court party. " Not at 
all " answered Fletcher, " it merely transfers the power 
of governing Scotland from a knot of English placemen 
to the Scottish Parliament." 

It was indeed a turbulent scene that Edinburgh all 
through this summer displayed. The wildest measures 
debated — the most utter disregard as to their final con- 
sequences — and the parties, each fax more violent and 
reckless than the corresponding party in England. 
Each party, it might appear, was willing even to injure 
itself, provided only it could in a still greater degree 
injure its opponents. All were now intent on framing 
the so-called Act of Security — to provide for the suc- 
cession to the Crown in the too probable event of the 
Queen dying without children. It had been supposed 
tliat the Scottish Parliament would take the same 
part as the English, and declare the Princess Sophia as 
the nearest Protestant the presimiptive heir. But the 
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very feet of England having so deeided seemed to be 
held a sufficient reason why Scotland should not. 

Fletcher of Saltoun, whose energy gave him a great 
ascendant in this Assembly, was especially active in 
framing this new Bill. It proposed that on the 
decease of Her Majesty without issue the Estates 
should name a successor from the Protestant descend- 
ants of the Eoyal Line, but should be debarred from 
choosing the admitted successor to the Crown of 
England, imless there were to be such forms of govern- 
ment settled as should fully secure the religion, 
freedom and trade of the Scottish nation. In that 
shape was the measure completed after a stormy summer 
of debate. It passed the House and awaited the de- 
cision of the Government. 

During this interval however the Earl of Marchmont 
made an attempt, however hopeless it might seem, to 
assimilate the law of Scotland upon this point to the 
law of England. He rose and asked leave to present 
another Act for settling the Succession ; and the 
House listened with curiosity while the Clerk pro- 
ceeded to read it. But when the Clerk came to the 
words " Princess Sophia " there was a burst of uncon- 
trollable rage. " Let the overture be burned ! " ex- 
claimed some members. — " Call the mover to the Bar 1 " 
— " Send him to the Castle ! " was the cry of others. 
Finally it was resolved that no record of so heinous 
a proposal should be allowed to stand ; and that all 
notice of it should be omitted from the Minutes. 

This occurred on the 6th of September. On the 10th 
after much pressing the Duke of Queensberry as Com- 
missioner said that he was empowered to touch with 
the Sceptre all the Acts that had been passed except 
only the Act of Security. The loss of this their 
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favourite object inflamed the Estates into fuiy. They 
were preparing to pass some violent measures wMcli 
Fletcher had devised, as to disqualify all officers of the 
army and civil office from being elected members of 
Parliament, when on the 16th the Duke hastily closed 
the Session and adjourned the House without any 
subsidy having been obtained. 
y The Act of Security which thus fell to the ground 
began to excite much attention and remark in England. 
It had been urged forward by men who for the most 
part were vehement against the project of a Legislative 
Union, and it is curious to observe how completely 
they counterworked their own intention. They had 
wished to make the Union difficult, but in &ct they 
made it inevitable. When reflecting men in England 
came to see to what lengths a Scottish Parliament 
would go— how in the midst of an European war it 
would refuse or elude any grant of supply — ^how, 
sooner than fail in its party objects, it would put to 
eventual hazard the union on the same head of the 
two Crowns — they judged and rightly judged that an 
union of the two Legislatures also had become essential 
to the welfare, nay the safety, of both countries. They 
therefore began to feel for that contemplated measure 
a growing earnestness which they never till then had 
manifested, and which at no distant period, as will be 
shown, succeeded over many obstacles in attaining its 
fulfilment. 

For the Scottish people at this period they were dis- 
posed to blame their own office-holders — the Commis- 
sioner, Chancellor, and so forth — as having thwarted 
their wishes and entangled their affairs. In fact how- 
ever these Ministers had only the shadow of power ; as 
regards the substance they were entirely dependent on 
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Marlborough and Godolphin. They were seen next 
winter to attend in humble guise the Levees of these 
two Magnates at Whitehall, and foiind on some occa* 
sions their ill success in Scotland visited upon them. 
Thus writes Lockhart of Camwath : " I myself out of 
curiosity went once to their Levees where I saw the 
Commissioner, Chancellor, Secretary, and other great 
men of Scotland, hang on near an hour, and when ad- 
mitted treated with no more civility than one gentle- 
man pays to another's valet de chambre." * 

It was no doubt with a view to the state of affairs in 
Scotland, and to reward some of her loyal adherents in 
that country, that the Queen at this period revived 
the Order of the Thistle which had been called from 
desuetude by James the Second but let fall in the 
succeeding reign. The nimiber of Knights at this its 
&esh foundation was limited to twelve. There were 
also some new promotions and new peerages. Both 
the Marquess of Douglas, though imder age, and the 
Marquess of Athol, were raised to the rank of Dukes. 

As regards the conduct of the war in this campaign 
Louis had resolved to make a most vigorous effort and 
to strike home at the Allies. Above all he hoped by 
the aid of the Elector of Bavaria to make a strong im- 
pression on Southern Germany. Nor, as will presently 
be s^n, was his effort unattended with success. But 
in the course of the year there were three events, each 
and that in no slight measure adverse to his arms. In 
the first place the Duke of Savoy, notwithstanding his 
close family ties with the Courts both of Paris and 
Madrid, forsook their cause. Early in 1703 he entered 
into secret engagements with the Emperor. For many 
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montlis longer he continued to dissemble, but hi» 
treachery becoming well ascertained at Versailles the 
Duke of Vendome by order from his Court took mea- 
sures for suddenly disarming and detaining as prisoners 
some four thousand Piedmontese soldiers serving in 
his army, on the frontiers of Tyrol; and Victor 
Amadeus thereupon declared war against France. 
Under these circumstances Vendome, though at the 
head of considerable forces, could achieve nothing of 
note beyond the Alps. 

The second event boding ill to France was an insur- 
rection in Languedoc. There the poor Protestants had 
for some years past groaned under most cruel persecu- 
tion. The exercise of their religion was denied them ; 
and if ever they presumed to meet for worship among 
the bleak hills of the Cevennes they were pitilessly 
tracked, pursued, and cut down. Scarce any worse per- 
secutors are recorded in history than M. de Baville, 
Intendant of the Province, and Abb^ du Chaila, inspec- 
tor of the missions, and arch-priest, as he was called, 
of the Cevennes. The latter among other atrocities 
was wont to renew upon his prisoners the torments sus- 
tained by the early Christians in the reign of Nero, 
when they were smeared with combustibles and set on 
fire as living torches. In the same spirit, though not 
to the full perfection of his model, Du Chaila would 
direct that wool steeped in oil should be tied around 
the hands of the Protestants whom he succeeded in 
seizing, and should bum imtil their fingers were con- 
sumed. At last a party of insurgents surprised at Pont 
de Montvert the house of this ferocious priest, who 
barricaded himself in the upper chambers while the 
vaults below were thrown open, and some of his maimed 
victims were seen to issue forth. At this sight the 
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excited multitude heaped wood and kindled it around 
the house ; and it seems as a just retribution of Provi- 
dence that Du Chaila himself perished in the flames.* 

Boused to resistance by their wrongs, small bands of 
insurgents began to appear in the hill country of the 
Cevennes. The bands were at first of no more than 
forty or fifty men, but they gradually increased both 
in numbers and in daring. They bore the name of 
Camisards, and they had for chief Jean Cavalier, once 
for some months a baker at Geneva, and scarce twenty- 
two years of age, but of inborn ability and commanding 
the full respect of his co-mates. Louis foimd it neces- 
sary at the beginning of 1703 to send against them a 
Mar^chal of France, De Montrevel, with some troops 
that were thus withdrawn from other service. The in- 
surrection continued to linger for many months with 
varying success ; never quite triumphant and never 
quite subdued. 

A third event of this year unfavourable to the cause 
of Louis was the. accession of the King of Portugal to 
the Grrand Alliance. For some time past the Court 
of Lisbon had been wavering, but it was fixed at last 
by the promise of the Emperor that, if the Archduke 
Charles should succeed in establishing his claim to the 
Spanish monarchy, he would cede to Portugal some 
towns on the several frontiers, as Vigo, Bayona, and 
Badajos, besides the province of Eio de la Plata in 
America. This promise was reduced to writing in two 
separate articles of the treaty, but these were to be 
kept most carefully secret, as certain to ofiend in no 
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slight degree not merely the pride but the patnotism 
of the Spaniards. With this reserve the treaty between 
Portugal and the Allied Powers was concluded at 
Lisbon on the 16th of May. Mr. Methuen our Minister 
Plenipotentiary signed it on the part of England.' 
" His Most Faithful Majesty," as the King of Portugal 
was always styled, acknowledged Charles as King of 
Spain and espoused his cause, agreeing to maintain at his 
own charge 15,000 men, and to receive subsidies for 
raising 13,000 more. Besides these, it was stipulated 
that 12,000 auxiliary troops should be sent to join his 
army. 

From the terms of this treaty it will be seen how 
much the design of the Grand Alliance had been 
widened. It was no longer a mere question of satis- 
faction to the Emperor in Italy or of security to the 
Dutch in Flanders. As more Allies came in the pre- 
tensions grew. It was now avowed as the final object 
to substitute the son of Leopold for the son of Louis — 
to dethrone Philip for the sake of Charles. 

The campaign of this year began in Southern Ger- 
many. Marshal Yillars was again at the head of an 
army in Alsace eager to gain fresh laurels and to justify 
his recent promotion. Even in February he crossed 
the Ehine at Hiiningen, misled his old adversary Louis 
of Baden by a forward movement, and then suddenly 
wheeling to his left invested Kehl. Still keeping 
Prince Louis in check, he compelled the fortress to 
surrender after thirteen days of siege. In April as 
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soon as the snows of the Black Forest began to melt, 
and allow a passage through its rugged defiles, he once 
more deceived the dull prince opposed to him, gained 
some marches in advance, and plimged boldly into 
that mountainous region. With some risk he reached 
the banks of the Danube at Donau-eschingen ; and a 
few marches further was enabled to join the Bavarian 
army. The Elector, who had been close-pressed by 
the Imperial forces, hailed the approach of his ally 
with rapturous delight. Villars has himself described 
the scene : *' Although the Elector did not expect me 
till noon, and although the weather was most inclement, 
he moimted his horse at seven and climbed some 
heights from which he could discern my line of march. 
As soon as he saw me draw near, he came up to me 
full gallop, shedding tears of joy and declaring that I 
had saved his person, his honor, his family and his 
dominions. In his eagerness to embrace me he nearly 
threw me over and nearly himself fell down." ^ 

A wide scope was open to the powerful army thus 
combined. It might have pressed forward, entered 
into concert with the insurgents of Hungary, and made 
the Emperor tremble in his capital. The Elector took 
a narrower view. He preferred to march with his own 
troops into the Tyrol, where he reduced Kuffstein and 
Inspruck and hoped to win the province. But finding 
the peasantry rise in revolt aroimd him, and learning 
that the Imperial forces had already entered Bavaria, 
he relinquished his conquests and rejoined Villars on 
the Danube. It was owing to the skill and boldness 



' Mar6chal de Villars an Eoi, 
16 Mai 1708. M^moires militaires 
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of Villars that the army thus again combined entirely 
defeated the Imperial general Count Stirum detached 
by Louis of Baden. This was at Hochstadt on the 
20th of September. It was found impossible however 
for the Elector and the Marshal to agree as to their 
further movements. A violent dissension had broken 
out between them ; they had grown personal enemies, 
and Villars apprehensive of disaster solicited recall 
His request was granted at Versailles, and there was 
sent in his place the Comte de Marsin, named a 
Marechal de France. Even before he arrived the 
prospects had brightened. A large number of Austrian 
troops had been called back to repel the more pressing 
danger in Himgary, so that the French on the Danube 
and the Lech were enabled to continue their successes, 
and to co-operate with the Bavarians in the reduction 
of Augsburg before the close of this campaign. 

While Villars was advancing into Germany another 
French army led by Marshal Tallard had gathered in 
Alsace ; but the month of August came before it could 
take the field. Then it invested Old Brisach under 
the experienced eye of Vauban, who in bygone years 
had himself fortified the place. Brisach surrendered 
in the first days of September, and Tallard then turned 
his arms against Landau. The Allies were eager to 
relieve this important fortress, their conquest of the 
previous year, and for that object the Prince of Hesse 
Cassel was detached from the army in Flanders. He 
took with him twelve battalions of foot and twenty- 
four squadrons of horse ; and on his march was joined 
by the General of the Elector Palatine with about an 
equal number. The combined troops encamped in the 
vicinity of Spires on the 13th of November. The 
morning but one after as it chanced was the day of St. 
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lieopold,^ Leopold it will be remembered being the 
Emperor's name ; and the German ofl&cers felt it their 
duty to go into the city and drink His Majesty's health. 
No doubt they did full justice to the generous vintage 
of the Ehine, and some o^ them at least may have been 
still engaged in this genial occupation when their camp 
was suddenly assailed by Marshal Tallard. The Prince 
of Hesse made a gallant defence, but the result was his 
entire overthrow with four thousand killed and three 
thousand prisoners. The French according to their 
own account suflfered very little. "Your Majesty's 
army" — thus wrote Tallard to King Louis — "has 
gained in this action more flags and standards than it 
has lost soldiers."® Nor was this all. Landau hopeless 
of relief capitulated two days later ; and thus on the 
Bhine as on the Danube the warfiare closed triumph- 
antly in favor of the French. 

Such having been from the outset the aim at ths 
Court of Versailles for this campaign, and Southern 
Gtermany being designed to bear the brunt of its 
attacks, it resolved to maintain in great measure the 
defensive in the Low Coimtries. Boufflers and Villeroy, 
the Marshals who commanded the two Corps d'Armee 
in that region, received orders to avoid engaging in 
any general action against Marlborough. — Marlborough 
himself had reached the Hague from England on March 
the 17th. He foimd an eager rivalry prevailing for 
the chief command under him of the Dutch troops. 
Since last year the Earl of Athlone and the Prince of 
Saarbriick had been removed by death from the scene. 



* Not the Emperor's birthday as 
Uttod by Tindal (vol. iii. p. 560), 
Ibr that was the 9Ui of June. See 
tiM "Complete Histery of Europe 



for 1703," p. 448. 
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but three Generals were still competitig, Overkirk, 
Slangenberg, and Obdam. It was mainly to the influ- 
ence of Marlborough that we may ascribe the judicious 
selection of Overkirk. But he could not prevent Obdam 
from being appointed to a separate Corps between Breda 
and Bergen-op-Zoom. Nor yet could he shake himself 
free from Gohom, who was to be with him at the main 
army, to second him as they said, but much more 
frequently to cavil and to thwart. 

An extensive design had been formed by Marlboroogli 
for the invasion of French Flanders and the reduction 
of Antwerp and Ostend. He was confident of success, 
and warmly pressed his scheme upon the States. Biit 
he had to make the ever recurring complaints of slow- 
ness and irresolution both in themselves and in the 
Deputies whom they sent out. It is hard to under- 
stand such a state of things in the government of 
such a people — ^the same people which had achieved a 
wonderful deliverance from the tenfold might of Spain 
— the same people whose triimiph over the higher level 
of the surrounding ocean was if possible more wonder- 
ful still — the same people whose commercial enterprise 
and skill had raised to equal terms with the proudest 
European kingdoms a small slip of country hardly 
rescued from the waves — ^the same people which had 
made itself the asylum and the safeguard of the eziles 
finding there, what they sought in vain at home, free- 
dom of conscience and of laws — ^the same people whose 
courage, energy and hardihood had been signalised on 
fields of battle no less than on marts of trade. How 
are we to explain the fact that all through the Succes- 
sion War the counsels of this very people were marked 
by an utter indecision, by a procrastinating slowness^ 
which well nigh exhausted the lofty patience of Marl- 
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boroTigh and which again and again defeated his most 
skilful combinations ? How are we to conceive the 
ridiculous reasons or the sorry jests which we find 
successfully pleaded as excuses for delay? Thus for 
instance on one occasion, when there was a conference 
at the Hague relative to the Munster troops, Alexander 
Stanhope, who was present as British Minister, heard 
one Deputy declare: Canis festinans c^cos farit 

CATULOS I * 

Day after day did Marlborough urge his project of 
Antwerp and Ostend. The States answered that there 
would be risk. But as Marlborough observes at a later 
period : " If you have a mind to have Antwerp and 
a speedy end of the war you must venture something 
for it." ^ At length he partially prevailed. The States 
reluctantly consented, provided he would first secure 
them from any possible risk on their Rhenish frontier 
by reducing Bonn, the fortress and the residence of 
the Elector of Cologne. Marlborough against his own 
judgnaent gave the priority to this siege. He drew his 
troops from their quarters, left to Overkirk a Corps of 
observation on the Meuse, and opened the trenches 
against Bonn on the 3rd of May. He took the fort on 
the 9th, and with a little more time might have not 
only secured the town but made the garrison prisoners 
of war. The French however were already making a 
movenient on the Meuse, and Marlborough was so dis- 
quieted by it that he deemed it best on the 15th to 
grant the besieged a capitulation, according to which 
they marched out with all the honors of war. 

The siege of Bonn at this jimcture had certainly left 



* Despatch to Sir Charles Hedges, 
March 2, 1703 (MS.). 
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leisure for preparation to the French in Flanders. 
Nevertlieless Marlborough was full of hope. Thus he 
wrote to Grodolphin on returning to the Meuse : "I 
shall to-morrow send an express to the Hague to see 
how far they have prepared for what I call the great 
design, so that we may not lose time. ... If thiB 
design of Antwerp can be brought to perfection, I 
hope we shall make it very uneasy for them to protect 
Brussels and the rest of their great towns. I am 
speaking as if we were masters of Antwerp, but as yet 
the two Marshals threaten." * 

The skilful project of Marlborough was however 
doomed to be disappointed by the silly precipitation 
of Obdam, who instead of awaiting his arrival marched 
forwards at once from Bergen-op-Zoom and took up 
his position at the village of Eckeren a few miles to 
the north of Antwerp. Marlborough with his usual 
sagacity discerned the impending danger. ''If" he 
says to Grodolphin " M. Obdam be not upon his guard 
he may be beat before we can help him." And then in 
a hasty postscript : " Since I sealed my letter we have 
a report come from Breda that Obdam is beaten. I 
pray God it be not so, for he is very capable of having 
it happen to him."* 

The report proved only too true ; and the circum- 
stances are so extraordinary that they may deserve to 
be told in the words of the despatch which Alexander 
Stanhope wrote home on this occasion : " We were all 
here in great consternation before yesterday at night 
when about six a courier arrived with letters &om 
Monsieur d'Obdam, then at Breda, with a lamentable 



^ Gamp near Maestricht, May 19, 
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relation how the Marshal de Boufflers with a great 
detachment from the French main army had on a 
sadden surroimded him and cut in pieces or defeated 
his whole army, desiring the States' orders whether to 
stay at Breda, or return to the Hague, since he had 
now no army left to command. The States upon this 
letter met extraordinarily at nine and sat till one next 
morning to give the best orders to their affairs they 
could in such an exigency. Mr. Geldermaesen with 
two other Deputies were immediately sent away with 
money to try to get together all the scattered debris 
of the army if any were left ; and luckily the same 
morning met' on their way a courier despatched by 
Mr. Hop with letters to the States, which having com- 
mission to open they found things were not so bad as 
had been represented ; on the contrary that our army 
had beaten Marshal Boufflers, though above double 
the number, taking cannon, standards, and remaining 

masters of the field All here wonder how M. 

d'Obdam could be so mistaken, but we ought not to 
censure him till we know what he can say for him- 
self." * 

The explanations which followed were by no means 
clear. It appears that Greneral Obdam mistook a column 
of Frenchmen for a cloud of dust, or a cloud of dust for 
a column of Frenchmen ; that riding onwards to this 
object he was cut off from his troops ; that he left them 
to their fate ; and that he announced their entire de- 
struction when he came in headlong flight to Breda. 
On the other hand we find that General Slangenberg, 
who succeeded to their command, availed himself of 
the dykes and natural defences of the country, so as 



* To Sir Charles Hedges, Hague, July 3, 1703 (MS.). 
VOL. I. I 
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not indeed to gain a victory as Monsieur Hop had 
claimed for him, but to arrest the current of tiie defeat. 
The strangest point in this strange story still remains 
to tell. Obdam instead of being punished for his 
negligence was after some time by his private influ- 
ence restored to his command. 

The reverse of Eckeren proved fatal to the " great 
design " of Marlborough. He found in consequence of 
it the scruples of the Dutch Grenerais and Deputies 
come back with redoubled force. They declared that 
the enterprise against Antwerp was too hazardous and 
the enemy too strong. To add to these embarrassments 
a violent quarrel having broken out between Cohom 
and Slangenberg, the former quitted the army in a 
burst of anger. Marlborough with deep chagrin found 
it necessary to relinquish his well-concerted and pro- 
mising scheme. He returned with his army to the 
Meuse where he besieged and took the small fortress of 
Huy midway between Liege and Namur. Subsequently 
he reduced Limburg, while Guelders which had been 
invested since the spring yielded to that long blockade. 
Yet, taken as a whole, the events of this year in the 
Low Countries were rather to the enemy's advantage. 
There had been only one action and in that one action 
the French had been victorious. 

Moreover, as regarded the prospects of the next cam- 
paign the revolt in Hungary was much more than a set 
ofiF to the revolt in the Cevennes. For a long time past 
the Hungarians had chafed imder the arrogant domi- 
nion of the House of Austria. The persecution of the 
Protestants, the forced levies of men, and the ill^al 
imposition of taxes were especially obnoxious to theuL 
The renewal of the war with France seemed to afford 
them a favorable opening ; and they found a leader in 
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Francis Bagotzky great grandson of the former Prince 
of Transylvania. Once already — ^this was in 1701 — 
the young Magnate had attempted to raise his coimtry- 
men in arms ; he had £Edled and was thrown into prison, 
hut miade his escape to Warsaw, There he carried on 
a secret correspondeoce with the disaffected nobles of 
Hungary ; and thence, while the Imperial troops were 
drawn oflf into Bavaria, he suddenly returned. He re- 
ceived some supplies of money and also some officers 
from France, and passing the Polish frontier appeared 
on the Carpathian hills at the head of a half-armed and 
half-savage multitude. But descending into the plains 
of Hungary he gathered strength as he went on. He 
was joined by some members of the chief Magyar fami- 
lies, as by Count Caroly, a powerful Magnate, and two 
nephews of the Palatine, Prince Esterhazy, and he found 
himself ere long at the head of 20,000 men. Through 
his adherents the flame of rebellion was extended to 
Transylvania ; and the open country up to the Theiss 
was overrun. The insurgents, who still gained strength, 
took many of the smaller forts and blockaded the 
Austrian troops in the larger. Even when more Aus- 
trian troops had been brought against them from 
Bavaria they still maintained the upper hand. All 
through the winter and spring they negotiated as 
though on equal terms with the Imperial Court, first 
through Prince Eugene, and at last by the mediation 
of the Maritime Powers. But their demands gradually 
augmented until they seemed almost intolerable to 
the Jesuit-governed Court of Vienna. They required 
among other things that Eagetzky should be acknow- 
ledged as independent Prince of Transylvania; that 
the Jesuits shoidd be expelled the kingdom ; and that 

1 2 
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the Protestants should be reinstated in four hundred 
churches. 

There was another event of the year which on the 
contrary gave. the Emperor high hopes; this was the 
undertaking of the King of Portugal to set his army in 
motion and assert the Archduke Charles as King of 
Spain. It was felt that the young Prince ought at 
once to repair to the scene of action and draw his own 
Kword in support of his own pretensions ; and this step 
was warmly pressed by the Maritime Powers ; but it 
was not accomplished without that long procrastination 
which was then characteristic .of the Court of Vienna. 
At last a public Court being held at Vienna on the 
12th of September the Emperor solenmly renoimced 
his claim to the Spanish Crown, as did also his eldest 
son the King of the Eomans ; and the second son was 
thereupon as the next heir in due form proclaimed 
Charles the Third King of Spain and the Indies. The 
young Prince was not yet fully eighteen years of age. 
Setting out from Vienna a few days afterwards he met 
Marlborough at Diisseldorf disposing his troops into 
winter quarters. In company with Marlborough he 
journeyed on to Holland, where he was acknowledged 
and received with Eegal honors. Strange sound to 
those who bore in mind the history of the two last 
centuries, to be told that a King of Spain was now 
upon a visit at the Hague I 
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Pabuament met on the 9th of November; and the 
Queen in her opening "Speech, while she announced the 
accession of the King of Portugal and the Duke of 
Savoy to the Grand Alliance, made known also the le^^s 
welcome fact that both the King and the Duke would 
require the aid of subsidies and lead to "a further 
necessary charge." The House of Commons however 
showed itself in a complying humour so far as money 
was concerned ; and the public business was proceeding 
in its customary course when it wds broken through by 
a sudden convulsion of nature. There occurred the 
most terrible tempest that was ever known in England. 
For several years afterwards it was mentioned not as a 
storm but as the storm.^ 

This hurricane, comparable to the worst in tropical 
climes, began about eleven o'clock at night on the 26th 
of November and continued in its fiill fury till about 
seven the next morning. Its violence was chiefly felt 
in the southern parts of the kingdom and the adjoining 



' There are seTeral tracts relative 
to " the Storm " in the Library of 
the Sritish Museum. Besides the 
■well-known compilation of Defoe 
and the letters in the 24th volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions 



I have mainly consulted "An exact 
relation of the late dreadful tempest 
faithfully collected by an ingenious 
hand," London, 1704, and ** An 
historical narrative of the great and 
tremendous storm," London, 1769. 
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seas ; being far less apparent to the north of Trent 
All through that month the weather had been very 
boisterous, insomuch that the Archduke could not 
pursue his voyage to London but was detained againgfc 
his wish on the coasts of Holland. When the stormy 
wind arose upon the 26th it blew from the South West, 
and was so high that between the gusts it sounded like 
thunder in the distance. Of real thunder and lightning 
there was none, but in some places the air was full of 
meteoric flashes which resembled the latter. In general 
however the darkness added to the terror, for it was 
just New Moon. 

The palaces of England, both Soyal and Episcopal, 
had their share in the general calamity. A narrative 
of the time informs us that " part of the palace of St 
James's was blown down ; and a woman killed by the 
fall of a chimney. Her Majesty was alarmed and got 
up mth His Highness the Prince and all the Maids of 
Honour." — At Wells the Bishop of the Diocese and his 
wife Mrs. Kidder were killed as they lay in bed by the 
fall of a stack of chimneys. He was a prelate held in 
high esteem, eminent for his knowledge of Hebrew and 
Arabic. 

In humbler life the casualties were numerous and 
terrible. Many persons were crushed in their beds; 
while others who had taken alarm and run out into the 
streets or gardens were struck dead by the fall of 
bricks and tiles. Many more were maimed or severely 
bruised. At the same time there were instances of 
marvellous escape or deliverance. Thus in the case of 
Mr. Hanson, Eegistrar of Eton College, who was in 
London and sleeping in a garret near Ludgate Hill, the 
roof being blown down he was carried to the ground 
mthout any hurt, and as he declared knew nothing of 
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the storm till he found himself lying on his bed in the 
open street. Thus also in Aldersgate Street a man 
and a woman were forced into a cellar by the fall of a 
chinmey, and as it seemed buried alive. Being how- 
ever extricated about eight o'clock the next morning 
it was worthy of note that the first question the man 
asked was respecting his clothes which he had left in 
the next room with fifty shillings in a pocket. The 
woman on her part demanded what was become of her 
trunk in which were some pieces of gold ; neither ex- 
pressing any gratitude to either God or man for their 
timely deliverance. 

The Thames also became an agent in the metro- 
politan havoc. The tide rushed up with great violence 
flowing even into Westminster Hall, and flooding the 
lower parts of the city, while London Bridge was almost 
choked up by the wrecks. Many barges and boats 
were submerged or dashed together and several persons 
drowned. At Bristol in like manner the Avon rose ; 
and the tide was so high in the streets that the people 
had to pass over in boats. Hogsheads of tobacco and 
other goods were floating about the city; and the 
damage in Bristol alone was computed at :£1 50,000. 
In other towns there was equal havoc. " Portsmouth " 
says a writer of the time " looks like a city bombarded 
by the enemy." 

Many great buildings were shattered, and some sub- 
verted, by the fury of the blast. In several churches 
the spire was beaten oflF the steeple ; and the lead upon 
the roofs rolled up like a scroll of parchment. The 
Chapel of King's College at Cambridge, one of the 
noblest fabrics not in England merely but in the world, 
lost many of its pinnacles ; and had some of its painted 
glass dashed in. The Eddystone LiglitbL0\3ka^^ ^\iV^ 
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three years since completed on a new plan by Mr. 
Winstanley, was severed into fragments and swept into 
the sea ; and among the three men drowned on that 
occasion was the ingenious projector himself, then as it 
chanced upon a visit to his work. It had been built 
not of stone but of timber ; and judging from the designs 
of it that remain, it resembled in some degree a Chinese 
Pagoda.* 

The trees also were in large numbers uprooted or 
torn asunder. Through the ancestral parks of Southern 
England, and its richly wooded glades — as the Chace of 
Cranboum or the Forest of Dean — the ground was 
strewn with prostrate trunks and severed branches. In 
London we find especially commemorated the loss of 
above an hundred elm trees in St. James's Park, several 
of large growth, and planted it was said by Cardinal 
Wolsey; and some also in Moorfields of still greater 
size, being about three yards in girth. Defoe states 
that he was induced from curiosity to make a circuit 
on horseback over most part of Kent, and to count as 
he rode the fallen trees. He counted up to 17,000 
and then being weary desisted. 

On the coasts the shipping also suiBFered severely. 
The main fleet under Sir Cloudesley Shovel rode safe 
upon its anchors ; but several of the smaller men-of- 
war and many merchantmen foundered at sea or went 
to pieces on the Goodwins and other shoals. Particular 
commiseration was excited by the fate of the Mary, a 
sixty-four gun ship having on board Admiral Basil 
Beaumont of the family of the present Lords Hotham. 
This vessel perished in full view — though perhaps only 
by glasses — of the town of Deal ; the Admiral using all 
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possible means to save his men's lives and his own. He 
stood on the deck and, to encourage the people to ven- 
ture out to him, he showed plate and money by holding 
it oil high. But in vain. Intrepid as the Deal boat- 
men were and are none of them would offer to put out 
in such a sea. The Admiral was drowned, and with 
him his whole crew of 269 except only one single sailor 
who was cast by a wave to shore. 

There seems some reason to suspect that in com- 
piling the Bills of Mortality or other official accounts 
for London an endeavour was made to lessen the public 
consternation by keeping out of sight as many fatal 
accidents as possible. Nevertheless we find it stated 
that, taking all throughout the country, one hundred and 
twenty-three persons were struck down and killed. The 
number of men lost, including those on the coast of 
Holland, those in ships blown away and never again 
heard of, and those drowned in the floods of the Severn 
and the Thames, could not of course be accurately 
ascertained, but has been computed to exceed 8,000. 
Above 800 houses were blown down, in most of which 
the inmates received some bruise or wound. Above 400 
windmills were overset and broken to pieces. Great 
numbers of cattle were swept away from the river- 
banks ; 7,000 sheep on a single level of the Severn. 

In view of this dire calamity the House of Commons 
presented an Address to the Queen lamenting the 
diminution of the Eoyal Navy, and beseeching Her 
Majesty to give orders for building some new ships. 
The Queen's answer was in suitable terms ; and two or 
three days later she issued a Proclamation for a Gene- 
ral Fast, which was observed throughout England with 
great signs of devotion and sincerity on the 19th of 
January following. Lord Macaulay has noticed that 
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no other tempest was ever in this country the occasion 
of a Parliamentary Address or of a Public Fast.* 

Besides the promise of funds which was implied in 
the Address to build some " capital ships ** as the Ad- 
dress had termed them, the Commons cheerfully voted 
not only as before 40,000 men to act in conjunction 
with the Allies, but 10,000 augmentation for the next 
campaign, and a further force of 8,000 designed to 
serve in Portugal and Spain. For these, for guards 
and garrisons, and for payments to the Allies, the total 
sum of :gl ,800,000 was granted, and the vote for sear 
men was of 40,000 including 5,000 marines. 

The House of Commons was in truth at this time 
much less intent on finance than on theology; so fiur at 
least as theology is concerned in the treatment of Di»- 
senters. The flame upon the question of Occasional 
Conformity had been kept alive by the heats which 
prevailed between the two Houses of Convocation. To 
this period may be ascribed the origin of those by- 
words of High Church and Low Church, which have 
ever since, though under very various phases, divided 
the Church of England.* Both these parties as they 
existed among the clergy of Queen Anne's reign were 
espoused by men of eminent ability. If the Upper 
House of Convocation could boast of its Bishop Bur- 
net, the Lower House had its Dean Atterbury. But 
neither party, if tried by our present notions, could 
claim the praise of superior toleration. For while the 
High Church clergy desired a stem repression of the 
Protestant Dissenters, the Low Church clergy were 
eager to smite the Boman Catholics, hip and thigh. 



• Essay on Addison first pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Eeview for 
July 1843, p. 218. 
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The only point on which with some few eminent excep- 
tions they cordially agreed was in denouncing all mo- 
derate counsels, which they called latitudinarian and 
carnal. 

The Tory politicians, incited at this time by the 
High Church Divines, came to Parliament in November 
1703 fully resolved to aim another blow at the Occa- 
sional Conformists. But they no longer found the 
same support from the Queen or the Queen's Govern- 
ment. Marlborough and Godolphin had discerned the 
deep offence caused by the measure of the preceding 
year. They felt moreover in proportion as their differ- 
ences with Nottingham and Jersey grew wider that 
they might have to rely in some degree at least on 
Whig votes ; and they felt reluctant to take a course 
more than any other distasteful to Whig leaders. 
Therefore, without as yet breaking away from their 
High Tory adherents, they did their utmost to dissuade 
them. By their advice the Queen in her opening 
Speech expressed her earnest desire to see all her 
subjects in perfect peace and vmion among themselves ; 
and these words were clearly imderstood as conveying 
the Royal wish that the Dissenters might not at this 
juncture be again assailed. 

Nevertheless the High Tories persevered. Within a 
few days of the opening of the Session they brought 
in once more with only some slight modifications their 
fevourite Occasional Conformity Bill. The debate 
upon this subject as nearly all others of that period 
has passed by unreported. Only one speech here re- 
mains to us ; no doubt through the obliging care of 
the orator himself. This was Sir John Packington of 
Westwood Park in Worcestershire, a cross-grained and 
conceited politician. One passage of his speech will 
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serve to show with how little respect the heads of the 
Church were sometimes treated by those who claimed 
to be exclusively its friends : " I did wonder last year 
to hear so many Bishops against this Bill but that 
wonder ceased when I considered to whom they owed 
their preferment. The Archbishop of Canterbury I 
think was promoted to that See by my Lord Sunder- 
land's interest ; and being asked what reasons he had 
against this Bill replied he had not well considered 
the Bill, but that my Lord Sunderland told him it 
ought not to pass. This was a very weighty reason for 
the head of our Church to give ; and yet I dare say 
none of the rest of them could give a better." * 

The Bill being thus urged forward in the Commons 
received the sullen support of the Ministers ; and it 
passed the House by 223 against 140. In the Lords 
Grodolphin and Marlborough also gave their votes in its 
favor, although the first acknowledged in his speech 
that he thought the time imseasonable. The Queen's 
secret inclination was still in favor of the BilL But 
to gratify her " dearest Mrs. Freeman " she determined 
to mark some change of sentiment by sanctioning the 
absence from the House of her Eoyal Consort. That 
illustrious Occasional Conformist was no longer required 
to vote against Occasional Conformity. Some other 
Peers who had voted for the Bill last year likewise 
staid away from the House. The Bishops were almost 
equally divided, but the speech of Burnet — soon after- 
wards printed by himself at the desire of his friends 
— excited particular attention. " I myself " he said 
" was an Occasional Conformist in Geneva and Holland. 
I thought their Churches were irregularly formed and 
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with great defects in their constitution ; yet I thought 
communion with them was lawful, for their worship 
was not corrupted. But at the same time I continued 
my communion with our own Church, according to the 
Liturgy of this Church, with all that came about me." 
Finally the Bill was rejected on the Second Beading 
by, including proxies, 71 against 59. Godolphin and 
Marlborough, very little to their credit imder all the 
circumstances, endeavoured to gratify their friends by 
signing a Protest against its rejection. 

It was the ill humour of the Commons, resulting 
from the loss of their cherished Bill, that was at the 
root of the serious differences which soon afterwards 
sprung up between the two Houses, first on the Scottish 
Plot and secondly on the Aylesbury Case. Both of 
these shall be presently detailed. 

In the last days of this year was concluded at Lisbon 
the Methuen Treaty, as it has been termed from Mr. 
John Methuen who signed it on the part of England. 
There were only two articles. By the first the King 
Don Pedro agreed to admit into Portugal the woollen 
manufactures of England. By the second Queen Anne 
engaged to grant a differential duty in favor of the 
wines of Portugal, so that the duties on these wines 
should always be less by one third than those on the 
wines of France. Many Portuguese proprietors it is 
said consequently increased their culture of the vine ; ^ 
and the treaty produced no less effect on the taste for 
wine in England. Till 1703 and even for some years 
beyond it. Burgundy, whenever it could be obtained, 
appears to have been the favourite wine.^ But the 
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Methuen Treaty in its gradual influence gave to Port 
it may be said the supremacy for above an hundred 

years. 

On the 28th of December the titular King of Spain 
having at last arrived from Holland disembarked at 
Portsmouth. He was received with Begal honors by 
the Dukes of Somerset and Marlborough, and conducted 
in state to Petworth where he slept that night. Next 
day pursuing his journey he stopped to dine at Gxdld- 
ford, and reached Windsor Castle in the evening. The 
ceremonies at Queen Anne's Court differed much in 
some respects from those at Queen Victoria's. We 
are told how " the Marquess of Hartington, Captain of 
the Yeomen of the Guard, received the King at his 
alighting out of the coach; and the Earl of Jersqr, 
Lord Chamberlain, lighted him to the great staircase. 
Her Majesty received the King at the top of the great 
staircase, without the guard-room, where His Majesty 
made a very low bow ; and the Queen raising him up 
he saluted her, and made his compliment to Her 
Majesty, acknowledging his great obligations for her 
generous protection and assistance. After which Her 
Majesty gave him her hand and he led her into her 
bed-chamber. After a little stay there His Boyal High- 
ness (the Prince) conducted his Catholic Majesty to the 
apartment prepared for him, where having remained 
some time he returned to the presence-chamber and 
saluted several ladies presented to him by the Queen ; 
and soon after handed Her Majesty to supper, which 
was very magnificent, with extremely fine music 
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played all the while.*! Next evening at supper we 
further read that the King " would not be satisfied till 
after great compliments he had prevailed with the 
Duchess of Marlborough to give him the napkin, 
which he held to Her Majesty when she washed." ® 

On the morning which ensued the Archduke — for so 
judging by the fortunes of the war we may now prefer 
to call him — took leave of the Queen and set off on 
his return to Portsmouth, desiring to reembark and 
reach Lisbon as soon as possible. With him were to 
proceed about 8,000 English and 4,000 Dutch troops, 
the former headed by the Duke of Schomberg, while 
Sir George Kooke was in command of the fleet. But 
the expedition was detained week after week by 
contrary winds, and when at last it did put to sea and 
had made some progress in the Channel it was driven 
back by a violent tempest. Finally it was not till the 
8th of March New Style that Charles cast anchor in 
the Tagus. When we remember that the Treaty with 
Portugal acknowledging his claims and requiring his 
presence had been signed ten months before, we cannot 
ascribe these most ill-timed delays in arriving at his 
destination solely to the weather, but must allow a 
large share to the procrastinating temper at that time 
of the Austrian Princes. Certain it is that the storms 
which prevailed in the month of January did not 
prevent the Duke of Marlborough from crossing the 
sea and repairing for a few days to the Hague, there to 
concert the measures for the next campaign. 

We may now revert to the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, and first as they bore upon that tangled mass of 
baseness, called in England the Scottish Plot, and in 
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Scotland the Queensbeny Plot. In March 1703 ilie 
Queen had granted through the Scottish Privy Council 
a general indemnity to all Scotsmen for political 
ofiFences, to those at least who would promptly accept 
it and qualify themselves by taking the Oaths. It was 
an humane and a politic measure, yet it came to excite 
some disquietude in the minds of its framers. It was 
found that many persons returned to Scotland under 
colour of this protection who were believed to have 
in no degiee renounced their Jacobite politics. Such 
were for example Kobertson of Strowan and David 
Lindsay who liad acted as Secretary to Lord Melforfc 
the Pretender's Minister. It was feared therefore that 
they had come over for the purpose of some rebellious 
movement, and this apprehension was increased by 
rumours which reached the Government from other 
quarters. Alexander Stanhope wrote from the Hague 
that, as was there believed, a considerable sum in gold 
had been transmitted to Scotland through a commercial 
house of Amsterdam, There was no doubt the stand- 
ing conspiracy of the Jacobites always corresponding 
and caballing, and with their agents going to and fro ; 
but it is diflScult to believe that tliey had seriously in 
view a rising at this particular time. 

Among the turbulent spirits who now reappeared 
north of Tweed was Simon Fraser of Beaufort, better 
known in subsequent years as Lord Lovat, one of the 
most unprincipled men in that far from scrupulous 
asre. He had been convicted and outlawed on a 
heinous charge in private life brought against him by 
Lord Athol ; and he now came back to Scotland with 
a full determination to push his fortunes and with an 
entire indifference as to the means. He obtained an 
interview with the Duke of Queensberry, to whom in 
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the character of a deeply penitent Jacobite, and no 
doubt with abundance of sobs and tears, he revealed a 
real or pretended plot for raising the Highlands. He 
had brought with him he said, while still in the meshes 
of evil, a secret communication from the Court of St. 
Germain's to Lord Athol who was then Keeper of the 
Privy Seal in Scotland. Accordingly he produced a 
letter expressed only in general terms, and signed only 
with one initial by the Queen Dowager. It had no 
address, and was believed to have been intended for 
the Duke of Gordon, but Fraser had taken the liberty 
of writing on the blank cover the address of his old 
enemy the Marquess of Athol. 

Queensberry with much eagerness swallowed the bait 
which Fraser here set before him. He had conceived 
a jealousy of Athol, as one of his colleagues in the 
government of Scotland, and he hoped by this device 
to rid himself of his rival. Accordingly he transmitted 
to the Queen an account of the supposed conspiracy as 
though the proof against Athol were certain and com- 
plete. But Athol having obtained a clue to these 
secret machinations was enabled to explain himself 
and to prove his entire innocence. Both sides turned 
angrily round on Fraser as the author of the whole ; 
and Fraser secured his own safety by a precipitate 
retreat to France. David Baillie who had taken part 
against QUeensberry in another phase of the same trans- 
action was not so fortimate. Early in 1704 he was 
brought to trial before the Privy Council at Edinburgh 
on a charge of defamation or " leasing-making " as it 
is termed in Scottish law. Being found Guilty the 
sentence against him was that he should stand in the 
Pillory at the Tron, and be transported to the West 
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Indies ; but of this sentence the first part only came to 
be enforced.® 

Meanwhile there had been some arrests. Sir John 
Maclean, one of the highland chiefs and up to that 
time an undoubted Stuart partisan, was taken on dis- 
embarking from an open boat at Folkestone. He pro- 
tested that his object was only to pass through England 
on his way to claim the Indemnity in Scotland, while 
the friends of the Government contended that he 
would never have exposed himself to risk by touching 
English ground at all had there not been some con- 
spiracy to serve. Other men of little note were seized 
about the same time on the coast of Sussex, Upon 
the whole the evidence of a Scottish plot was but slight 
and inconclusive ; it was however announced in the 
most solemn form to the English Parliament. On the 
17th of December 1703 the Queen went in person to 
the House of Peers, and after giving her Assent to the 
Land Tax Bill for 1704 made a speech declaring that 
she had "unquestionable information of very iU 
practices and designs carried on in Scotland," and 
promising to lay the particulars before both Houses. 

The House of Lords in its Whig zeal, and as though 
seeking to outrun the Tory Crovemment, at once ap- 
pointed a Select Committee to examine the prisoners, 
and especially Sir John Maclean. It was however in- 
timated to the House by the Lord Steward that Her 
Majesty thought the examination of Sir John Maclean 
a matter of too much nicety and importance to be 
taken out of its ordinary course or removed from the 
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officers of the Crown. The House of Lords acquiesced, 
and there the whole matter might have ended, but 
that the Tory Commons deemed the occasion favourable 
for striking a blow at the Whig Peers. They carried 
an Address to the Queen complaining that " the Lords 
in violation of the known laws of the land have wrested 
the persons in custody out of your Majesty's hands, 
and without your Majesty's leave or knowledge." The 
Peers retorted by another Address in which they spoke 
as follows: "The expressions in the Address of the 
House of Commons are so very harsh and indecent that 
we may truly affirm the like were never used of the 
House of Peers in any age, not even by that assembly 
which imder the name of the House of Commons took 
upon itself not only to abolish the House of Lords but 
to destroy the monarchy.** Such were the compli- 
ments interchanged between the Houses through the 
remainder of the Session. Such was the altercation 
that prevailed even long after the subject-matter of 
altercation had been by common consent relinquished 
and set aside. 

Not far unlike in its result, though wholly different 
in its origin, was the celebrated Aylesbury case. Tliere 
has been for many years past complaints of gross cor- 
ruption at the Aylesbury elections. It was alleged that 
the four Constables who were the returning officers for 
the borough were wont to make a bargain with some 
of the candidates, and then to manage matters so that 
the majority should be for the persons to whom they 
had engaged themselves. At the last election they had 
refused the vote of Matthew Ashby, a burgess who had 
been admitted to poll on former occasions. For this 
Ashby brought an Action against William White and 
the other Constables. The Action waB tii^di m ^wa 
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course at the County Assizes when the Jury gave a 
verdict for the Plaintiff with costs. 

It was moved however in the Court of Queen's Bench 
to quash these proceedings. Three Judges, here 
directly opposed by Chief Justice Holt, were of opinion 
that no hurt was done to Ashby, and that decisions on 
the right to vote belonged to the House of CommonB. 
The order of the Queen's Bench was therefore in fevour 
of the Constables. But the question was next brought 
by Writ of Error before the House of Lords, where it 
was decided by a large majority to set aside the order 
of the Queen's Bench, and to give judgment according 
to the verdict at the Assizes. 

The Commons upon this took fire. They passed a 
stritig of Kesohitions declaring that the qualification of 
any elector was cognisable only by themselves, and that 
Ashby in commencing his action had been guilty of a 
breach of Privilege. The Lords retorted by some well- 
drawn coimter-Kesolutions. They maintained: That 
by the known laws of this kingdom every person 
having a right to give his vote, and being wilfully 
denied by the oflScer who ought to receive it, may 
maintain an action against such ofl&cer to recover 
damage for the injury : and That the contrary assertion 
is destructive of the property of the subject and tends 
to encourage partiality and corruption in returning 
officers. — Since that time the ablest writers who have 
discussed this question give their judgment in fevor 
of the House of Lords. Mr. Hallam above all contends 
that while the House of Commons had an undoubted 
right of determining all disputed returns to the Writ 
of Election, and consequently of judging upon the 
right of every vote, there was no pretext of reason or 
analogy for denying that this right to vote, like any 
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other firanchise, might also come in an indirect manner 
at least before a Court of Justice, and be judged by the 
conunon principles of law.^ 

It is pleasing to turn from the petty brawls between 
the Houses to a noble act of beneficence on the part of 
the Queen. Her Majesty's birthday, which was the 
6th of February, felling this year on a Sunday, its cele- 
bration had been postponed till the next day. On that 
day then, as well beseeming her pious and princely 
gift. Sir Charles Hedges as Secretary of State brought 
down to the House of Commons a message from the 
Queen, importing that Her Majesty desired to make a 
grant of her whole revenue arising out of the First 
Fruits and Tenths for the benefit of the poorer clergy. 
These First Fruits and Tenths had been imposed by 
the Popes some centuries ago for the support of the 
Holy Wars, but had been maintained long after those 
wars had ceased. The broad besom of Henry the 
Eighth had swept them from the Papal to the Royal 
treasury; and there they continued to flow. In the 
days of Charles the Second they had been regarded as 
an excellent fund out of which to provide for the 
female favourites of His Majesty and their numerous 
children. Under William and Mary Bishop Burnet as 
he says often pressed this question on the Queen, and 
wrought so successfully with her that she had deter- 
mined, if she had lived to see a peace, to clear this 
revenue of all the charges which had been cast upon it, 
and apply it to the augmentation of small benefices. 
The Bishop had also half persuaded King William and 
laid the matter very fully before the Princess Anne. 
It was natural therefore that the Bishop should ascribe 
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high places, as the Earl of Jersey and ' Sir Edward 
Seymour, and he could reckon on the good wishes at 
least of a majority in the House of Commons. Before 
the close of the Session in April 1704 he addressed 
himself to Godolphin, declaring that he must retire 
from oj£ce unless the administration were cleared of 
the remaining Whigs. Finding his representatioBB 
unheeded he paused until Marlborough had set out for 
Holland, and then thinking the occasion opportune 
appealed directly to the Queen. He pressed Her 
Majesty to choose one of the two parties and abide by 
that choice. If she chose the Whigs he and Us 
friends would at once retire. If she continued to 
abide by the Tories he must then insist that the Dukes 
of Somerset and Devonshire be removed from the Privy 
Coimcil. 

The Queen's own views of politics nearly coincided 
with Nottingham's, but her pride was aroused by his 
peremptory tone. After some wavering she reverted 
to Grodolphin, and by his advice determined to deal 
sharply with the malcontents. She sent a message to 
Lord Jersey and Sir Edward Seymour dismissing them 
from office ; and Nottingham, who had still hoped to 
maintain his position, then sullenly resigned. 

The secession of Nottingham had for some time past 
been foreseen by Marlborough as probably impending, 
and it had been often discussed between himself and 
the Lord Treasurer, They both desired that, although 
there might be some change as to persons, the Tory 
party should still form the basis of their administration. 
With this view Marlborough had fixed his thoughts on 
Eobert Harley, then Speaker and a personal friend of 
his own, to succeed Nottingham as Secretary of State. 
Harley received the offer accordingly. He showed 
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some reluctance, real or pretended, to exchange his 
more fixed position for the uncertainties of ^linisterial 
life, but he finally yielded. On the 18th of May the 
Gazette announced his acceptance of the Seals. 

Harley like Nottingham was a Tory in politics 
though by no means so extreme. In every other 
respect the contrast of their characters was imfavour- 
able to him. Nottingham was an austere and upright 
man, always avowing his principles and always acting 
up to them. His enemies nicknamed him ^' Dismal " ; 
firom his tendency to make sad and desponding predic- 
tions of public affairs — ^a tendency which in England is 
often accepted as a proof of superior wisdom. Harley 
on the other hand endeavoured to keep well both with 
Churchmen and Dissenters, and while professing close 
Mendship with the Tory malcontents was in the habit 
of disclosing their secrets to Marlborough and Godol- 
phin. Thus at this juncture writes Godolphin to the 
Duchess: "The Speaker is very industrious and has 
found out things two or three several ways, which may 
chance to make some of them (the hot angry people) 
uneasy." 

Some other appointments followed. Sir Thomas 
Mansell who ranked as an ardent Tory took the place 
of Seymour. The Earl of Kent who ranked as a 
moderate Whig took the place of Jersey. Blathwayte 
the Secretary at War, a man of very slight note in 
politics, was removed from his oflSce in favour of Henry 
St. John, better known in subsequent years as Viscount 
BoHngbroke. Since 1700 St. John had been returned 
to Parliament by his Wiltshire neighbours at Wotton 
Basset ; he had aipoused with warmth the Tory side ; 
and he had already signalised his splendid talents by 
speeches of which unhappily no record no^ leimYCfik* 
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The successes of the French in the last campaign 
excited serious apprehensions for that which was about 
to commence. No man had been so mortified as Marl- 
borough. No man had seen more clearly how &r the 
common cause, to say nothing of his own renown, was 
imperilled by the constant clashing of {)etty interests, 
by the innumerable scruples and delays with which 
his Allies entangled him. Such were his feelings of 
despondency at the close of the preceding sunmierthat 
he had formed the secret resolution of resigning his 
command.^ He had been dissuaded only by the en- 
treaties of Godolphin in London and of Heinsius at the 
Hague. During his next visit to Holland in Febroaiy 
1704 the prospect had not brightened, and we find 
him write as follows to Grodolphin : " For this camr 
paign I see so very ill a prospect that I am extremely 
out of heart. But God's will be done ; and I must 
be for this year very uneasy, for in all the other cam- 
paigns I had an opinion of being able to do something 
for the common cause, but in this I have no other 
hopes than that some lucky accident may enable me to 
do good." — ^But Marlborough even in his sorest trials 
was serene as ever in his aspect and demeanour. With 
an undaunted spirit he was now applying all the re- 
sources of his genius to &ce and overcome the obstadfis 
that lay before him. 

The general result of the last campaign was in eqnal 
degree inspiriting to Louis the Fourteenth. That 
sagacious and experienced monarch directing every- 
thing in person from his cabinet at Versailles showed 
himself in his warlike preparations no unworthy rival 
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of Marlborough and Eugene. Through the winter lie 
used every exertion to recruit and supply his troops, 
and he resolved to have on foot in the coming summer 
no less than eight separate armies. With one under 
the Duke of Berwick he hoped to chastise the King of 
Portugal ; with a second under the Duke of Vendome 
to chastise the Duke of Savoy. Both these princes — 
so he expected — would have deeply to rue the hour 
when they had presumed to declare against le oband 
KONARQUE. The Duke of Savoy was to be further 
threatened by an army on the frontiers of Dauphiny 
under the Duke de la Feuillade, and another in Lom- 
bardy imder M. Le Grand Prieur the brother of Ven- 
dome. The Marechal de Villars with a large body of 
troops was stationed to repress the revolt in the 
Cevennes. The Marechal de Villeroy was named to 
command the army in tlanders, but with orders to 
remain on the defensive, since the principal effort to 
decide the war was designed in another quarter.* 

That quarter was Bavaria. The Elector had been 
able in the preceding year not only to maintain but to 
extend the sphere of his dominion. The Marechal de 
Marsin and his army had wintered with him ; and it 
was now intended that another French army, which we 
may number as the eighth, should under the Marechal 
de Tallard cross the Ehine and march to his assistance. 
The Elector and the two Marshals would thus combine 
a force very far superior to any the Emperor could hope 
to bring against them. While they confronted His 
Imperial Majesty he would be taken in the rear by 
Bagotsky and the Hungarian insurgents; and thus 
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supported the French might fairly expect to dictate to 
him a separate peace involving the dissolution of the 
Empire beneath — perhaps even within — ^the ramparts 
of Vienna. The two Maritime Powers would then he 
left alone to sustain the brunt of the*confiict. Holland, 
considering the timid coimsels which then prevailed at 
the Hague, would in all probability accept almost any 
terms, and England would then be reduced to that 
defensive or naval warfare so much admired by Not- 
tingham and his High Tory friends. 

The preliminary steps to this great result were all 
taken. In the course of May Marshal Tallard entered 
the defiles of the Black Forest, leading about 15,000 
troops as reinforcements to the Elector whom he met at 
Villingen. He then returned to the Bhine where he 
had still about 30,000 men, and was able to make head 
against Prince Louis of Baden. On the other hand the 
insurgents in Hungary resumed hostilities, and reduced 
some more of the Imperial garrisons, sending forward 
also a considerable body commanded by Karoly, in the 
direction of Vienna. So great in June was the terror of 
that capital that many of the citizens prepared to retire, 
and that the King of the Bomans threw up works to 
defend the suburbs.® 

It was then that Marlborough gradually disclosed the 
plan which he had formed for the rescue of the conmion 
cause. Bearing in mind the circumstances of the time 
and people, his plan was singularly daring — so daring 
indeed that he could not venture to unfold it completely 
and at once to any of the chiefs combined with him 
except in secret letters to Prince Eugene alone. 

The plan of Marlborough shortly stated was to march 
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forward at the head of all the troops that could be 
spared from the defence of Holland; to leave the 
enemy's fortresses in his rear, while moving into Ger- 
many; and to give battle to the French upon the 
Danube. Even to Godolphin as to the Queen and 
Prince it appears that in the first instance he commu- 
nicated merely a part of his design ; but he caused his 
instructions to be drawn in general terms so as to leave 
him the required latitude. When he came to the 
Hague he laid before the States only the much humbler 
project of a campaign on the Moselle, as was desired by 
Louis of Baden. Even this greatly reduced scheme 
seemed to the States very far too bold. They opposed 
it with the utmost vehemence, not desiring that even a 
single soldier should be withdrawn from their imme- 
diate defence. 

Marlborough however was firm ; and at last declared 
that if even the Dutch troops were not allowed to 
follow him he would proceed with the English alone. 
At the same time he imparted his real project to 
Crodolphin. Thus he writes on April 29 : " By the 
next post I shall be able to let you know what resolu- 
tions I shall bring these people to; for I have told 
them that I will leave this place on Saturday. My in- 
tentions are to march all the English to Coblentz ; and 
to declare here that I intend to command on the 
Moselle ; but when I come there to write to the States 
that I think it absolutely necessary for serving the 
Empire to march with the troops under my command, 
and to join those in Germany that are in Her Majesty's 
and the Dutch pay. . . . The army I propose to have 
there will consist of upwards of 40,000 men. . . . 
What I now write I beg may be known to nobody 
but Her Majesty and the Prince." 
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The firmness of Marlborough, aided as usual hy the 
friendship of Heinsius, at length prevailed. In a formal 
conference with the States on the 4th of May he ob- 
tained from them sufficient powers for the campaign on 
the Moselle — powers which he saw might be extended 
beyond what they then designed. But although the 
opposition of the Dutch was overcome their repugnance 
still remained. Of this we may judge by a despatch as 
follows from Mr. Alexander Stanhope : " The Duke has 
sent away already all his equipage, and will post him- 
self in three days directly to Coblentz ; and whither 
afterwards you will know from himself better than I 
can inform you. Only this I can tell you, that the design 
he goes on is much against the grain of the people here, 
who never think themselves safe at home without a 
superiority of 40,000 men, and never dare think of 
hazarding any thing to make an acquisition upon their 
enemies." ^ 

It is not to be supposed that the timidity of the 
Dutch States was the only obstacle against which Marl- 
borough had to strive. In a confederacy that ranked 
together so many members great and small, there was 
scarce upon the Continent one General Officer, there 
was scarce one petty prince, who did not put forward 
some selfish and undue pretensions. Thus for instance 
at this very jimcture there arose a personal dispute 
between Marlborough's brother General Churchill and 
the Dutch General Overkirk— a question of course far 
more important than the successful prosecution of the 
war I Thus again — to give only one example out of 
many — the Sovereign of Prussia deemed it most con- 
sistent with his dignity as a new-made King to keep 
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back his regiments of Ghiards — all excellent troops— 
from active service, and employ them to escort himself 
in solemn state whenever he went from Berlin to 
Potsdam or from Potsdam back again to Berlin. Thus 
writes Lord Saby, the English Envoy : " fievolutions 
happen daily in the councils of our little Court, for 
what is advised one day and agreed on by one party 
of councillors is obstructed and altered the next 
day by another party ; each being willing to insinu- 
ate themselves with their master and to make him 
believe they seek nothing but his grandeur. For now 
they have persuaded him not to let his Guards march, 
for it is neither safe nor great for a Prince to be 
without a great number of Guards. I am very sorry 
of this resolution because they were indeed very fine 
troops." * 

All such obstacles were met, and for the most part 
overcome, by Marlborough with his usual patience, 
with his usual skill. This is the more remarkable since 
we find him at this very juncture a prey to domestic 
chagrin. The shrewish temi)er of his Duchess had 
inflicted upon him a quarrel on his leaving England. 
Now at last after some weeks she wrote to him in 
relenting terms, and Marlborough in his answer can 
scarce restrain the transports of his joy. " If you will 
give me leave it will be a great pleasure to me to have 
it in my power to read this dear dear letter often and 
that it may be found in my strong-box when I am 
dead. • . . You have by this kindness preserved my 
quiet, and I believe my life, for till I had this letter 
I have been very indifferent what should become of 
myself." 

• Lord Baby to the Hon. A. Stanhope, Berlin, March 4, 1704 (MS.), 
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Marlborough wrote this letter from the Hagae on 
the 5th of May, and on the evening of the same day he 
set out to join the army. From Bonn he led his troops 
to Coblentz and from Goblentz still along the Bhine 
to Mayence. On his route he received intelligence of 
the 15,000 French led by Tallard to the further aid of 
the Elector of Bavaria ; and this afforded hftn a new 
argument to justify his own march to jiie Danube. 
Hitherto his project had been kept a profound secret 
both from friends and foes. The French especially 
had been at a loss to guess what he might design. When 
at Coblentz he was thought to have in view a campaign 
on the Moselle ; when at Mayence, an attack on Alsace. 
It was only on leaving Mayence that his real object wsn 
disclosed by his passage of the Neckar and his advance 
through the Duchy of Wurtemberg. It is due to the 
Dutch politicians as well as to the Dutch Grenerak to 
record, that when Marlborough had apprised them of 
his plan by letter they, seeing that its execution was 
inevitable, waived their objections, and did their best to 
forward its success. The States of Holland sent him 
as he asked reinforcements instead of reproaches. 

Pursuing his march to Mundelsheim the Duke there 
found Prince Eugene, who came across from his own 
army to see him. It was the first time that these two 
renowned commanders ever met; and they remained 
together three days while the troops were either resting 
or reviewed. — Prince Eugene of Savoy, bom at Paris 
in 1663, was thirteen years younger than Marlborough, 
yet had already seen as much of active service. In a 
happy hour for the Court of Vienna he was refused the 
commission which he had at his outset solicited in the 
French service ; and taking the other part he became 
probably the greatest General who has ever in any age 
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led the Austrian armies. The position of Eugene in 
this station was certainly singular. He was an Italian 
by descent, a Frenchman by training, and a G-erman 
by adoption ; and in his usual signature of three words 
he was wont, as we are told, to combine not less 
strangely the three languages, Eugenio ton Satote.' 

Marlborough from the first was greatly prepossessed 
in his fevour. " Prince Eugene " — so he writes to the 
Duchess — " was with me from Monday till Friday (the 
10th to the 14th of June) and has in his conversation a 
great deal of my Lord Shrewsbury, with the advantage 
of seeming franker." It was this intercourse of three 
days that laid the foundations of lasting friendship 
between these two eminent men. Ever afterwards 
there prevailed between them an entire concert of 
measures, an entire cordiality of feeling. EqxiiiUy to 
the honour of Marlborough and of Eugene they almost 
always viewed public affairs in precisely the same light, 
and they were never disjoined by the least spark of 
personal jealousy. "I dare say" — thus we find Marl- 
borough write four years after this time — ** Prince 
Eugene and I shall never differ about our share of 
laurels."' Nor indeed without such concord could 
these laurels have been gained. 

On the last of the three days that Marlborough and 
Eugene now passed together they were joined by Louis 
of Baden, the interview with whom was by no means as 
satis&ctory. The Margrave was extremely jealous of 
command and — a frequent combination — extremely 
unfit to hold it. He would by no means agree to the 
plan which his colleagues pressed upon him, that he 
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should go back to his native country of Baden where 
his influence would be greatest, and defend the lines of 
StoUhofen against Tallard, while Eugene should co- 
operate with Marlborough against the Elector of 
Bavaria. The latter post as the most brilliant was 
preferred by Prince Louis, who as elder in rank insisted 
on priority of choice. With ludicrous presumption he 
deemed himself superior even to Marlborough, and 
was with great difficulty brought to consent that they 
should share the command when the two armies joined, 
each chief to hold sway on alternate days. 

In pursuance of these resolutions Prince Eugene set 
out for the Rhine, and Prince Louis for the Danube. 
Marlborough on his part led his troops by the narrow 
pass of Gieslingen through that difficult chain of hills 
known in Wurtemberg by the name of bauhe alp — the 
rugged Alps. At no time was it easy to lead troops 
through that defile, but then some, heavy rains had 
swelled the runlets into torrents and broken up the 
road. It was only by great exertions that Marlborough 
and his men could struggle through. Even after they 
had passed he might still complain of some days of 
almost wintry weather in the midst of that summer 
season. Thus he writes to the Duchess from Langenau 
on the 25th of June : ^' As I was never more sensible 
of heat in my life than I was a fortnight ago, we have 
now the other extremity of cold, for as I am writing 
I am forced to have fire in the stove in my chamber. 
But the poor men that have not such conveniences I 
am afraid will suffer from these continual rains." 

At the entry of this pass of Gieslingen the Duke was 
further harassed by the receipt of some timid letters 
from the Hague. When Marshal Villeroy found that 
Marlborough was marching up the Ehine he had 
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hastened from Flanders with some of his best troops 
and joined Marshal Tallard in Alsace. But there now 
arose a rumour that Villeroy was returning to his 
former post. The States General at all events returned 
to their former fears. They declared themselves in 
imminent danger of invasion, and wrote to Marl- 
borough in earnest terms pressing him to send back 
their troops. 

The great mind of Marlborough was not to be thus 
diverted from pushing forward with all his forces to the 
real post of danger and of duty. At the same time he 
contrived with much adroitness to soothe the alarm of 
the States by sending orders to collect a sufficient 
number of boats upon the Upper Ehine, so as to facili- 
tate the rapid return of their troops if their territory 
should be indeed assailed. 

It is less pleasing to find Marlborough at this period, 
or earlier still, receive and not reject — only refer to 
the Queen in England — a proposal from the Emperor 
to bestow on him a grant of lands and create him a 
Prince of the Empire. Far better for his fame that 
the proposal did not at once take efifect and that on 
this occasion the service preceded the reward. 

Having emerged from the pass of Grieslingen and 
entered on the open plains, the Duke speedily joined 
the army of Prince Louis. Their combined force was 
very formidable, amounting probably to 60,000 men, 
but it was composed of most various materials. Marl-* 
borough besides his English had under him Dutch, 
Danes, and Hanoverians; the Margrave besides the 
Imperialists had Suabians, Prussians, and Franconians, 

Marching onwards the Duke and Margrave came to 
Elchingen, a village rendered memorable by a gallant 
feat of arms a century later, and which gave in conse- 

L 2 
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quence the title of Duke to Marshal Ney. As they 
advanced the Elector withdrew in haste from his head- 
quarters at Ulm. He did not nevertheless relinquish 
the left bank of the Danube, but stationed his army in 
a fortified camp which he had prepared lower down the 
stream at Dillingen. Ulm meanwhile was left with 
strong works, and a sufficient garrison. 

Ulm however was not Marlborough's object. The 
plan which he had formed but not yet disclosed was to 
secure Donauwerth with its bridge across the Danube 
and there establish his magazines. It was with some 
difficulty that he could induce his colleague to join 
in this design, and to march in that direction. Then 
their aim becoming manifest the Elector took the 
alarm. Besides the garrison which he had already 
placed in Donauwerth, he sent forward in hot haste a 
body of 12,000 men,, horse and foot, to occupy and 
defend the Schellenberg, a mountain of gradual ascent 
which overhangs the town. 

On the Ist of July, which on the system of alternate 
command was the Margrave's day, the Allies in their 
progresd defiled before the Elector's camp. They were 
watched but not attacked by the Elector's cavaliy. 
When they encamped for the night they were still 
fourteen miles from the foot of the Schellenberg. But 
on the morrow, which was Marlborough's day, the first 
detachment was set in motion by three in the morning, 
imder the conmiand of the Duke himself; and the 
army followed at five. After some hours of toilsome 
marching the antique towers of Donauwerth rose on the 
horizon — beyond them the rapid Danube — above them 
the Schellenberg heights. Count Arco who commanded 
the Bavarians had well employed his time. He had 
posted his men along the mountain slope and begun to 
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intrench ^he ground. A little more leisure would have 
enabled him to complete his preparations. Marl- 
borough felt also that were the attack to be postponed 
the next day would be wasted by the Margrave in 
waverings or, as the Margrave might prefer to say, in 
deliberations. Therefore, though the men might be 
weary and many of the troops not yet arrived, Marl- 
borough gave orders for the onset that very afternoon. 

The brunt of the action which ensued was borne by 
the English foot. Most gallantly did they mount the 
well-defended hill; twice were they arrested or re- 
pulsed, but in the third attack, supported by the 
Imperialists who were led by Prince Louis in person, 
they prevailed. The Bavarians disbanded and fled in 
disorder. Many made their way to the Donauwerth 
bridge, and some two or three thousand of their 
number passed, but the hindmost broke it down by 
their weight and were drowned in the Danube. Arco 
himself escaped with diflSculty, and his son was one of 
those who perished in the river. Sixteen pieces of 
artillery and all the tents were taken. 

The Allies and especially the English sustained a 
heavy loss in this conflict — 1,500 killed and 4,000 
wounded. But the victory was to them of the highest 
importance. By this hard-fought action Marlborough 
had in no common degree cheered and inspirited his 
men; he had gained for them a strong position; he 
had destroyed great part of the Bavarian division ; and 
he had flung the rest across the Danube. Next day we 
find him write to his Sarah an account of his success, 
and add the following words : " Now that I have told 
you the good, I must tell you the ill, news ; which is 
that the Marshal de Villeroy has promised the Elector 
that he wiU send bim by way of the BlaniV TJot^'^V ti^ 
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battalions of foot and 60 squadrons of horse— 4ind as he 
tells him in his letter the best troops of France — which 
would make him stronger than we. But I rely very 
much on the assurances Prince Eugene gave me yester- 
day by his Adjutant General, that he would venture 
the whole rather than suffer them to pass quietly as 
the last did." 

The alarming news which Marlborough here men- 
tions had reached him by an intercepted letter just 
before the commencement of the action. But it had 
not distracted his attention nor ruffled his composure. 
Ever serene and self-possessed, he applied himself with 
undivided zeal to the duty which was then before him. 

There is no doubt as regards the battle of the Schel- 
lenberg that it was the genius of Marlborough which 
first planned and then brought it to a successful issue. 
But as the Margrave had been the first to enter the 
intrenchment, his partisans desired to ascribe to him 
the chief honour of the day. They struck a medal 
representing on one side the head of the Margrave, and 
on the other the lines of Schellenberg with a pompous 
Latin inscription. Pity that there was not also another 
medal to delineate Esop's fable where a frog attempts 
to swell itself to the full dimensions of an ox I 

The Elector of Bavaria, disheartened by the Schel- 
lenberg action, now withdrew his garrison from Donau- 
werth, and retired to another intrenched camp near 
Augsburg, there to await the promised succours from 
France. "It is very plain" so writes Marlborough 
" that if Her Majesty's troops had not been here the 
Elector had been now in Vienna." Marlborough him- 
self with the Margrave hereupon took possession of 
Donauwerth, which they made their place of arms. 
Next day the army, ranged in five colimms, crossed the 
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Danube. But to gain the heart of the Elector's coun- 
try it was necessary to pass another deep and rapid 
river, the Lech. A suitable point for this passage near 
the village of Gunderkingen was selected by Colonel 
Cadogan, one of the officers on whom Marlborough 
most relied. There he proceeded to lay down the 
pontoons ; and there the army went over the Lech on 
the 7th of July. 

Having thus the Elector^s country at his mercy, 
Marlborough deemed the moment opportune to bring 
him to terms. A negotiation previously commenced 
and broken ofif was now resimied. The Duke offered — 
an ofifer not very willingly concurred in by the Emperor 
who rather desired the Elector's ruin — that his High- 
ness should be reinstated in his dominions, and receive 
a subsidy of 200,000 crowns, provided he would break 
with King Louis and furnish 12,000 men to the High 
Allies. The Elector at first seemed willing to accept 
such fiavourable terms. But the near approach of the 
French succour kept him firm to the French cause. 
He sent his secretary to the appointed place of meeting 
with a message that he could not desert his ally ; and 
upon this his unfortunate dominions were given up to 
military execution. Here is Marlborough's own ac- 
count to the Duchess : " The succours which the 
Elector expects on Sunday have given him so much 
resolution that he has no thoughts of peace. However 
we are in his country, and he will find it difficult to 
persuade us to quit it. We sent this morning 3,000 
horse to his chief city of Murtich, with orders to bum 
and destroy all the country about it. This is so 
contrary to my nature that nothing but absolute ne- 
cessity could have obliged me to consent to it, since 
these poor people suffer for their maatei*^ «jik!ci\\ASs^r 
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In another letter of the same month and to the 
same person Marlborough says : ^' I have great reason 
to hope that everything will go on well, for I have the 
pleasure to find all the officers willing to obey without 
knowing any other reason than that it is my desire, 
which is very different from what it was in Flanders 
where I was obliged to have the consent of a .council of 
war for everything I imdertook." — It must not be 
supposed however that these acquiescing officers in- 
cluded Prince Louis of Baden. On the contrary the 
letters of Marlborough at this very period teem with 
complaints of his Highness's jealous and impracticable 
temper. 

From the Danube we pass to the Shine. — ^Villeroy 
and Tallard, in the conferences which they held to- 
gether (Consequent on the march of Marlborough into 
Germany, framed and transmitted to Versailles four 
separate schemes for a diversion. They might besiege 
Mayence ; they might besiege Friburg ; they might 
assail the lines of StoUhofen; or they might detach 
one of their two armies to join the Elector. Louis the 
Fourteenth, being warmly pressed for immediate suo- 
cour by Legall the Elector's Envoy, decided for the 
last of these plans.* Accordingly, while Villeroy re- 
mained for the defence of Alsace Tallard crossed the 
Ehine, and once more traversed the Black Forest at 
the head of 25,000 men. He lost five days in a 
fruitless attempt on the town of Villingen, but on the 
3rd of August made his junction with the Electoral 
army in its Augsburg caftnp. 

The second march of Tallard through the defiles of 
the Black Forest differed greatly in one respect firom 
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that which he had made in the preceding spring. He 
had no longer on his flank the formal Margrave of 
Baden, who had let him pass and repass without a 
blow. There was now the far more active Prince 
Eugene, who was no sooner apprised of his movements 
than he began a parallel march at the head of 18,000 
men. He reached the banks of the Danube at Hoch- 
stadt between Dillingen and Donauwerth at nearly the 
same time that the Augsburg junction was effected. 

At this news Marlborough and the Margrave who 
had advanced as far as Friedberg made a retrograde 
movement by way of Aicha to draw nearer to Eugene. 
It was not long ere Eugene himself appeared in their 
camp, having left his troops in order to confer with his 
colleagues. They resolved that in spite of the enemy's 
superior force they would not let go their hold upon 
Bavaria. On the contrary they trusted to secure it by 
the reduction of Ingolstadt, a virgin fortress, as it 
boasted itself, which had never yet yielded to any con- 
queror. Prince Louis was persuaded to undertake its 
siege with a separate division of 16,000 men. Marl- 
borough and Eugene viewed this enterprise with especial 
pleasure. Perhaps it might gain them an important 
fortress, certainly it would rid them of an insufferable 
colleague. 

Early on the 9th of August Prince Louis set out for 
the siege of Ingolstadt ; and later on the same day 
Prince Eugene set out also to rejoin his army. But 
within two hours he hurried back to Marlborough with 
intelligence that the enemy had broken up from Augs- 
burg and were in full march to Dillingen. Manifestly 
it was their design to pass over to the left bank of the 
Danube and overwhelm if they could the scanty forces 
of Eugene. The two chiefs immediateVj eo\ie.^T?^^^ 
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their measures, and Eugene then set out for the second 
time. His army was directed to retire from Hoch- 
stadt to the line of the Kessel, and Marlborough made 
all speed to support it with his own. The first divi- 
sion of his cavalry under the Duke of Wurtemberg at 
once received its orders and began its march at mid- 
night. General Churchill followed with the first divi- 
sion of foot, and at daybreak Marlborough himself 
moved with the main body. To avoid incumbrances 
the last divisions went over the Danube by the aid of 
pontoons at Merxheim, a point below the junction of 
the Lech ; while the first divisions passed the Lecli 
by the newly formed bridge at Grunderkingen, and the 
Danube by the old bridge of Donauwerth. 

During his few hours of anxious halt upon the lOtii 
we find Marlborough write as usual in confidence to 
Godolphin : " The French " he says " make their 
boasts of having a great superiority; but I am very 
confident they will not venture a battle. Yet if we 
find a fair occasion we shall be glad to embrace it, 
being persuaded that the ill condition of our affairs in 
most parts requires it." 

Pressing onwards all through the 11th Marlborough 
late that evening effected his junction with Eugene. 
His artillery and baggage however did not come up 
till sunrise the next day. The combined armies were 
then encamped with the small stream of the Kessel in 
their front, and the river Danube on their left. The 
enemy it was known was before them, having moved 
upon Hochstadt from Dillingen. 

To obtain exact intelligence and to concert a for- 
ward movement, Marlborough and Eugene rode out on 
the forenoon of the 12th at the head of the Grand 
Guards. It was not long ere they descried some 
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squadrons of the enemy's horse. Ascending the church 
tower of Dapfheim the two chiefs saw the whole army in 
the distance and the Quarter-Masters busy in prepar- 
ing an encampment on the rising ground beyond the 
Nebel. The opportunity seemed favourable to Marl- 
borough and his colleague ; and they determined to 
give battle the next day. Eiding back to their own 
camp they issued in the evening the needful orders, 
received by the troops with joyful alacrity. 

On the morrow then, the 13th of August, was to be 
fought that great battle on which the liberties of 
Europe depended. Marlborough was deeply impressed 
with the awful crisis before him. He passed a part of 
the night in prayer, and received the Sacrament accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England from his 
chaplain Mr. Hare. Then after a short rest he started 
up to hold council with Eugene. The two chiefs while 
anxiously watching for the first grey streaks upon the 
eastern sky concerted together in detail the various 
arrangements of the coming conflict. 
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CHAPTER V. 







Before I proceed to the events of the battle of Blea- 
heim, it may be proper that I should examine the 
amount of the forces engaged and also explain the con- 
figuration of the ground. 

It is by no means easy to state with entire exactness 
the strength of any army in that age. We find it in 
most cases expressed only by the number of battalionB 
of foot and squadrons of horse. We may allow upon a 
general average 500 men to each battalion and 120 to 
each squadron, but these numbers varied a little in 
particular services and also at particular times. The 
German squadrons for example were rather larger than 
the English ; and thus even in the most careful compu- 
tations some margin for conjecture must remain. 

Marlborough himself in his letter to the States of 
Holland writes that the Allied army on the day of 
battle consisted of 64 battalions and 166 squadrons, 
which with due allowance for the strength of the Oter- 
man squadrons would make 52,000 men. That is also 
the number stated by writers of authority on either 
side, as by Archdeacon Coxe on the part of England 
and by Voltaire on the part of France. 

The army of France and Bavaria on this day is 
stated by Marlborough as of 82 battalions and 152 
squadrons. Nor does the account of Tallard greatly 
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iiflfer, since he allows the same number of battalions 
and only a few more squadrons. Archdeacon Coxe 
computes the entire number at 56,000 men, but ex* 
presses in a note his doubt whether he has not rather 
underrated it. For my own part I see no reason to 
dispute the accuracy on tliis point of Voltaire, who had 
Rubsequent opportunities as he tells us to converse 
with several of the General Officers engaged, and who 
gives the entire force as of 60,000 men. Such is also 
the force assigned by some of the latest French writers 
on that period, as for instance M. Latena, author of a 
flhort biography of Prince Eugene.' — At all events 
there is nothing in these numbers to disparage that 
military prowess for which the French nation has ever 
been renowned. The diflFerence between fifty-two and 
sixty thousand men by no means fully measures the 
disproportion of genius between the opposite chiefs — 
between Tallard and Marlborough — between the Elec- 
tor and Eugene. 

As respects the ground, the small town of Hochstadt 
with its marshy plain was a little behind the position 
of the French ; and might seem to them of favourable 
augury as the scene of the victory of Villars in the 
preceding year. To their right was the Danube, there 
about three hundred feet broad and on no point ford- 
able, but rolling rapidly between banks either steep or 
swampy. To their left the valley was bounded by a 
range of wooded hills. It widened to nearly three 
miles along the little stream of the Nebel, but con- 
tracted again to little more than half a mile at the 
village of Dapfheim. Near the confluence of the 
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Nebel with the Danube stands the village of Blindheim 
which was also called Plintheim, but which in England 
has gained immortal fame under the less accurate form 
of Blenheim. It was however divided from the Nebel 
by a narrow strip of swelling ground. Between one 
and two miles higher up were two other villages, first 
Unterglau and then Oberglau, standing on opposite 
sides of the Nebel, and higher still near the sources of 
the little stream was Lutzingen. The ground border- 
ing the Nebel especially between Blenheim and Unter- 
glau was little better than a morass and in some places 
impassable. Straight through it however ran the 
great road from Dillingen to Donauwerth which 
crossed tlie Nebel by a stone bridge, and a little above 
Blenheim were two water-mills well adapted to serve 
as redoubts and to defend the passage of the stream. 

Moreover on the right bank of the Nebel and beyond 
its morass, though still following its course, was a 
range of gentle uplands. They began behind the 
village of Blenheim and continued to the village of 
Liitzingen where they blended with the hills. It was 
along their summit and their side that the French had 
chosen their position, and from the morass and the 
stream in their front they could not be approached 
without considerable difficulty. Tallard and his army 
held Blenheim and the ridge beyond it ; the Elector 
and Marsin with theirs held Liitzingen and Oberglau. 
But the dispositions of Tallard have been severely 
blamed. He had stationed his best infantry in Blen- 
heim, and they had fortified the village with palisades. 
Here " this great body of troops were so pent up and 
crowded that they had not room to make use of their 
arms." So writes, perhaps with some exaggeration, 
Brigadier-General Kane, one of the officers who that 
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day led the attack upon them. And besides that the 
massing of these troops in that one place impeded 
their movements and led to their disaster, it had 
further tended in no small degree to weaken the main 
body where Tallard himself commanded, and where a 
favourable opening to an enemy might perhaps appear. 

Long before the sun had risen on the memorable 
13th of August the Allied troops left their camp. 
They crossed the Kessel at three in the morning and 
inarched onward. Marlborough with much the larger 
army held their left and would thus confront Tallard ; 
Eugene with the less force held their right and would 
thus confront the Elector and Marsin. Towards six 
o'clock they descried the advanced posts of the enemy 
faUing back on their approach ; and the morning haze 
dispersing, the two armies were in sight of each other. 
Still the French chiefs were far from understanding 
the full magnitude of the issue before them. Tallard, 
who had written a letter to the King of France, added 
at this hour a few hasty lines of postscript : " Our 
enemies are now in view and ranged as if for action ; 
but according to appearances they will march further 
this day. The report is that they are going to Nord- 
lingen. If so they will have to leave us between them 
and the Danube ; and will find it very hard to maintain 
the settlements they have made in Bavaria." 

It was not long however ere the Allies deployed, and 
gave other indications of their intention to attack. Tal- 
lard started at once from his false security and hastened 
to make the needful preparations. He drew up his troops 
in line and placed his artillery where it could best 
conmiand the passable points of the morass. And in 
cannon as in men the French were that day superior 
to the English. It is computed that they had 90 
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pieces of artillery against 66 ; and of these they were 
impatient to make use. Within a short period a heavy 
cannonade was opened from every part of the enemy's 
right wing. 

Meanwhile Prince Eugene had taken leave of Marl- 
borough and was leading his troops to their appointed 
ground. He promised to send notice to his colleagne 
as soon as his lines were formed, so that the joint 
attack might be then commenced. He found however 
great impedimenta to his progress. The country was 
rough, and the watercourses were so broad that they 
required to be filled up with feuscines before they could 
be passed by the gims. Thus to the chagrin of Marl- 
borough though by no means to the blame of Eugene 
considerable delay ensued. During the interval Marl- 
borough gave orders for public prayers ; and Lord 
Macaulay has described the scene with his usual anima- 
tion. " The English Chaplains read the service at 
the head of the English regiments. The Calvinistic 
Chaplains of the Dutch army, with heads on which the 
hand of Bishop had never been laid, poured forth their 
supplications in front of their countrymen. In the 
meantime the Danes might listen to their Lutheran 
Ministers ; and Capuchins might encourage the Austrian 
squadrons, and pray to the Virgin for a blessing on 
the arms of the Holy Soman Empire. The battle 
commences, and these men of various religions all act 
like members of one body." — ^We may observe that this 
passage does not occur in any of Lord Macaulay's his- 
torical narratives. It is to be found in one of his 
critical essays. The accomplished writer is here con- 
tending with a no less accomplished adversary. He 
seeks to controvert the arguments of Mr. Gladstone's 
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^ Church and State ^ ; and in order to controvert not a 
little magnifies them.' 

-The public prayers having ended, Marlborough with 
his usual humanity pointed out to the surgeons the 
most suitable posts for the care of the wounded. He 
then rode forward to inspect his lines. As he passed 
along the front a ball from one of the opposite batteries 
struck the ground beneath his horse and covered him 
with earth. The troops within sight showed a lively 
concern, but the composure of Marlborough himself was 
not disturbed. Having completed his inspection he sat 
down on the ground to breakfast in company with his 
principal officers. There soon after midday he received 
the long expected message from Eugene. An aide-de- 
camp came spurring up with tidings that the Prince 
was ready. " Now gentlemen to your posts I " cried 
Marlborough as he rose and mounted his horse. 

His call was promptly answered. Lord Cutts, one 
of the bravest men in the British army — sumamed by 
his brother officers " the Salamander " from his utter 
disregard of fire — put himself at the head of his division 
— a large body of foot soldiers — and dashed full upon 
the French at Blenheim. The cavalry led by Marl- 
borough in person was designed to force the passage of 
the stream and the morass, in the centre of the line, 
between Blenheim and Unterglau. On the further wing 
Eugene with equal gallantry engaged the foes before 
him. 

Lord Cutts's division descending to the bank of the 
Nebel took possession of the water-mills under a heavy 
fire of grape. Having crossed the stream they drew 
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up on the further bank, where they were covered by 
the small strip of rising ground. Moving on to Blen- 
heim village, which the French held within the palisadeSi 
they encountered at only thirty paces the first full volley 
of small arms. Many of their best men fell. But stillthe 
advance continued. The gallant Creneral Bowe who com- 
manded the leading brigade stuck his sword into the pali- 
sades before he would give the word to fire. Then, thus 
closely pressed, the slaughter was terrible and chiefly 
on the side of the Allies. One-third of the troops com- 
posing their first line were either killed or wounded 
Down went the intrepid Rowe ; and both his Lieutenant- 
Colonel and his Major, while seeking to extricate his 
body, shared his fate. 

Protected by the palisades and superior in numben, 
the French were enabled to repulse this first attack. 
The Allied forces fell back in disarray, and were further 
charged in flank by three squadrons of gens-d'armes. 
The colours of Rowe's regiment were captured, but 
only for a moment, being almost immediately recovered 
by a body of Hessians. Lord Cutts, seeing that some 
fresh squadrons were preparing to charge, sent in all 
haste to General Lumley, who commanded the nearest 
Allied horse, for reinforcements. Five squadrons were 
immediately detached across the Nebel to his succour; 
and by their aid he was enabled not only to repel the 
enemy's advance but to charge them in their turn. 
There were some furious encounters. Once again the 
Allies were forced back to their lines. 

On their right where Eugene commanded the Danes 
and Prussians under the Prince of Anhalt marched first 
to the assault. They threw into confusion the first line 
of the Bavarian horse, and took one of the French bat- 
teries. But the battery was quickly recovered and the 
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assault was turned back on the assailants. The French 
fought with admirable spirit, as they almost always have 
done even when indiflFerently led. The prowess of the 
Irish brigade in their service — alas to find it so often 
in strife with England I — ^is also on this day especially 
reccmied. Nor have historical writers failed to com- 
memorate with all due praise upon the other side the 
conduct of Prussians and Hanoverians, of Dutch and 
Danes. But loud complaints are made on this occasion 
of the Imperial cavalry, which although a large body 
proved of little avail. Their onset was irresolute and 
feeble, and three times over were they broken and 
routed. So eager was Prince Eugene to rally the fugi- 
tives and retrieve the failure that in his endeavours — 
which finally succeeded — he exposed his own person 
with most inconsiderate daring. He was nearly shot 
dead by a Bavarian dragoon, who came up within a 
few paces, and who was already levelling a pistol to 
his breast, when one of his own men by a sabre-stroke 
at that critical minute cut the trooper down. 

Marlborough meanwhile, perceiving that Lord Cutt« 
could not prevail in his repeated assaults upon the 
French at Blenheim, sent him orders to keep up only a 
feigned attack by firing in platoons over the crest of 
the rising ground. This would afibrd to Marlborough 
the time of coming to his aid after the main body should 
have passed the Nebel and morass. Already the horse- 
men under Marlborough's own eye were casting fascines 
into the stream or forming bridges with the planks of 
the pontoons, while others plunged into the water and 
waded through the swamp. It was only with great 
difficulty that the horses could be brought across. As 
thus they struggled onwards, the French brought a part 
of their artillery to bear upon them, and to enfilade 

k2 
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the crowded columns which painfully advanced. But 
Tallard forbore any general onset against them while 
here entangled and impeded, and only attempted a 
charge after they had got over; an omission which, 
whether it resulted from neglect or from over con- 
fidence, has been urged as a severe reproach upon his 
military skill. 

Having overcome all obstacles, the troops under the 
immediate direction of General Lumley were formed in 
two lines on the further side of the morass. At this 
time however the news came that the Danish and 
Prussian cavalry were charged by the right wing of 
Marsin bearing down from Oberglau. The two fore- 
most of their battalions were nearly cut to pieces, and 
their chief the Prince of Holstein was mortally wounded. 
]\Iarlborough seeing the peril set spurs to his horse and 
ji^alloped at once to the scene of action. He passed the 
village of Unterglau, which the French had set on fixe 
and which was now in flames, and he led the brigade 
of Bemsdorf against the enemy across the stream. He 
further brought into play some of the wavering Impe- 
rial cavalry, and by great exertions entirely retrieved 
the alarming impression which the enemy had made on 
this side. Through this prompt and skilful movement 
he had also reestablished his direct conmiunication with 
tlie army of Eugene. 

This duty achieved Marlborough came back to hie 
cavalry, now ranged in two lines beyond the morass 
and opposite the cavalry of Tallard. At five in the 
afternoon he was ready for a general charge which 
should decide the fortune of the day. He bade the 
trumpets sound the advance, and drawing his sword 
put himself at the head of the troops. In full array 
and with quickening pace they rode up tlie gentle 
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ascent before them, amidst a terrible fire from both 
sides of artillery and small arms. Thus drew near the 
two great masses of horsemen. The Allies might 
muster 8,000 sabres and the French 10,000. But the 
latter had not been skilfully posted, and were di&- 
heartened by having been kept so much on the defen- 
sive. Still the Allies were repulsed in their first onset 
and fell back some sixty paces. But in their renewed 
charge which Marlborough after a short interval directed 
they had better success. The French horse at this 
crisis failed in steadiness as even their countrymen have 
proclaimed. " Our cavalry did ill ; I repeat it they 
did very ill" — so writes Tallard in his official report. 
They discharged their carbines at a considerable dis- 
tance and with slight eflFect. Then immediately they 
wheeled about and galloped away. The day was 
decided ; the Allies had gained the battle. 

The victorious troops pressing close on the defeated, 
the latter broke into two parts ; the one making in wild 
haste for the Danube, and the other for Hochstadt. 
Marlborough himself undertook to urge the former, and 
entrusted the Dutch General Hompesch with the pur- 
suit of the last. The General did his part with vigour. 
So long as the daylight lasted he pressed closely on the 
fugitives, who entirely broke their ranks and fied in 
utter disarray. 

Marshal Tallard hadremained with the other mass that 
was driven to the Danube. He was very near-sighted, 
and it is said that as he galloped onwards he mistook 
a hostile squadron for some of his own countrymen. 
According to his own account he and his suite became 
entangled with a regiment of Hessians, when his rank 
was discovered by the star and riband which he wore 
of the Order of the Holy trhost. His aoii ^^ ^\xvyc5«. 
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down at his side ; and the Marshal himself was made 
prisoner as were also some other chief officers with him. 
Marlborough with his usual courtesy and kindness sent 
at once his own equipage for their accommodation. 

Thus deprived of their chief the panic-stricken cavahy 
came dashing down upon the Danube, hoping against 
hope to find a ford. Pressed by Marlborough from 
behind, some were made prisoners on the brink ; many 
more plunged into the stream and attempted to wade 
or to swim across. But the waters were too deep, and 
the current was too strong ; man and horse were 
quickly whirled along and overwhelmed. Not hundreds 
only but thousands are thought to have perished in 
this manner. 

Marlborough was no sooner well assured of the result 
than he resolved to despatch that very evening one oi 
his officers with the news to England. He tore a 
blank leaf from a pocketbook, and wrote in pencil a few 
lines as follows to the Duchess : " I have not time to 
say more but to beg you will give my duty to the 
Queen, and let her know her army has had a glorious 
victory. Monsieur Tallard and two other Grenerals are 
in my coach ; and I am following the rest. The bearer, 
my aide-de-camp Colonel Parke, will give her an account 
of what has passed. I shall do it in a day or two by 
another more at large. Marlborough." This pencil 
note is still preserved among the archives at Blenheim, 
and a facsimile of it has been published by Archdeacon 
Coxe. It bears on the back a note of some tavern ex- 
penses. 

Still however there remained in arms the French 
infantry which had so gallantly defended Blenheim. 
There stood eleven thousand men ; " the best troops of 
France " as Tallaxd liad "VsAjeV^ \io^ajeXfc^ 'U^iem. to be. 
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They had continaed to hold their position in that village, 
though cut oflF by the rout of Tallard from all commu- 
nication with their coimtrymen. Hemmed in by their 
victorious and now far superior foes, and expecting no 
succour, they made nevertheless some efforts to escape. 
Their commander the Marquis de Clerambault, son of 
the Marshal of that name, sought a way across the 
Danube, but plimging into the waves and attempt- 
ing to breast them, he was drowned as had been his 
comrades of the cavalry. Another party attempted to 
break through in the direction of Hochstadt, but waa 
checked by an advance of the Scots Greys imder their 
Colonel Lord John Hay. It is full of interest to find 
that gallant regiment bear a conspicuous part in the 
battle of Blenheim as a hundred and eleven years later 
it did in the battle of Waterloo, when it drew from 
Napoleon the half angry half admiring exclamation: 

CBS TEBRIBLES CHBVATJX GBIS I 

The loss of M. de Clerambault had now deprived 
these French foot of their chief. The loss of one of 
Tallard's officers some time since on his way to them 
had deprived them of • orders. Nor was any further 
respite allowed them. Lord Cutts renewed his attack 
in their front, while Lord Orkney and General Ingoldsby, 
each at the head of his regiment, stormed the village in 
two other places. Marlborough himself brought up 
his field artillery and poured some volleys upon them. 
Several houses of Blenheim caught fire ; and the flames, 
which ere long dispelled the evening darkness, enabled 
the English gunners to take the surer aim. Intrepid 
as was the spirit of the French there was now no 
resource for them ; they had found escape impossible 
and valour unavailing. A parley took place and the 
French proposed a capitulation, but General dvuichill^ 
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t^ho had his brother's orders, rode forwards and told 
them that there must be an unconditional surrender. 
Another English officer present, Lord Orkney, when 
many years later he conversed with Voltaire in Londoiii 
said that in his judgment there was nothing else that 
the troops surrounded in Blenheim could have done. 
It was a bitter pang to these highnspirited soldiers— 
these proud battalions which for the last forty years 
had given the law to Europe. The regiment of Navarre 
in its despair tore to pieces and burnt its colours that 
they might not become a trophy to the foe. Then, as 
ihe bravest must, they submitted to their doom. That 
same evening eleven thousand French foot-soldiers laid 
down their arms as prisoners of war. 

On the right wing of the Allies and all through that 
afternoon Prince Eugene had been constantly renewing 
his attacks : " I have not a squadron or battalion " — so 
said the Prince next day — " which did not charge fonr 
times at least." The Elector and Marsin found themr 
selves wholly unable to send to Tallard any succour, as 
Tallard in his need had urgently demanded. The in- 
telligence of his rout was a signal for their own retreat 
They set fire to the villages of Liitzingen and Oberglau 
to obstruct the pursuit of their foes, and then filed off 
in good order along the slope of the hills. Eugene 
endeavoured to overtake and charge them, but his 
troops were much exhausted, and theirs were soon 
concealed from him by the growing shades of night 
Next day they passed the Danube by the bridges of 
Dillingen and Lauingen which they burned behind 
them ; and in utter consternation pursued their flight 
to Ulni. 

Late that same evening Marlborough took up his 
quarters in a little water-mill near Hochstadt, where 
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he snatched three or four hours of rest. He had been 
on horseback for seventeen hours; Wellington at 
Waterloo was so for fifteen. — Next day we find him in 
a letter to his Duchess sum up as follows the results of 
the great battle : " In short the army of Monsieur de 
Tallard, which was that I fought with, is quite ruined ; 
that of the Elector and Marshal de Marsin, which 
Prince Eugene fought against, I am afraid has not 
had much loss, for I cannot find that he has many 
prisoners. As soon as the Elector knew that Monsieur 
de Tallard was like to be beaten he marched ofi", so 
that I came only time enough to see him retire. . . . 
Had the success of Prince Eugene been equal to his 
merit we should in that day's action have made an end 
of the war." * 

Here on the other hand is the testimony borne to 
Marlborough himself many years afterwards by one of 
his own oflScers who was present in the action : " No 
General ever did behave with more composure of 
temper and presence of*mind than did the Duke on 
that occasion ; he was in all places wherever his pre- 
sence was requisite, without fear of danger, or in the 
least hinry, giving his orders with all the calmness 
imaginable."* 

Early next morning, the French garrison having fled 
from Hochstadt, Marlborough and Eugene entered the 
little town together. There they issued the needftd 
orders for the day. Next they went to pay their com- 
pliments to Marshal Tallard at the quarters of the 
Prince of Hesse. They found him much dejected and 
wounded iu one of his hands. But in conversing with 
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them he referred of his own accord to the events of the 
preceding day which they would rather have avoided. 
He spoke in the spirit of a brave man grieving for his 
failure, yet conscious of his courage. He told the Duke 
in courtly phrases well worthy of Versailles, that if His 
Grace had deferred his visit, meaning his attack, a day 
longer, the Elector and he would have waited on him 
first. 

On taking leave of Marshal Tallard the Duke and 
Prince marched onwards from Hochstadt a few milefl 
and encamped that evening at Steinheim. There they 
gave directions for repairing the bridges across the 
Danube ; and there they halted four days to rest the 
troops and to tend the wounded. 

The French and Bavarians made prisoners in this 
battle amounted to about 14,000, including a large 
number of oiBficers. Of these prisoners however the 
two regiments of Greder and Zurlauben, together 2,000 
strong, which had been in the pay of the Elector, and 
which now saw the ruin of his cause, consented to 
change sides and to engage in the Imperial ranks. 
Several hundred other soldiers, acting singly, took a 
similar course, so that the number of captives to be 
treated as such was brought down to 11,000. All these 
had surrendered to the troops of Marlborough, and 
were therefore at the sole disposal of that chief. But 
he in a generous spirit, and knowing that the exertions 
of his colleague had been fully commensurate to his 
own, determined as a compliment to share the prisoners 
equally with him. The exact numbers allotted were 
5,678 to the army of Marlborough and 5,514 to the 
army of Eugene. Marlborough reserved only Marshal 
Tallard and a few superior officers to be sent at leisure 
to an honorable captivity in England. 
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The number of the French and Bavarians who were 
slain in the action or who perished in the Danube was 
more difficult to compute with precision ; it has how- 
ever been stated at 12,000 men. To these would have 
to be added several thousand wounded. But the French 
themselves have acknowledged that their entire loss of 
all kinds scarcely fell short of 40,000 ; since they found 
that of the 60,000 who were in arms on the morning of 
the 14th not more than 20,000 either remained beneath, 
or returned to, their standards. ' All their tents and 
baggage, and a very large proportion of both their 
artillery and their colours had been taken. — On the 
other hand it is not to be supposed that so vast a 
victory over so martial a race could be achieved with- 
out heavy loss of men to the victors also. The Allies 
had 4,500 killed and 7,500 wounded; of these the 
largest proportion in the army of Eugene. 

Such then was the battle of Blenheim as we say, or 
of Hochstadt as the French have with less accuracy 
called it — a battle in which it pleased God to grant to 
the English commander a triumph so signal over his 
opponents. " He gave them as the dust to his sword, 
and as driven stubble to his bow." Nor was it the 
mere battle alone. The tidings of that battle broke 
the spell which had been cast over Eiurope by the 
prosperous and haughty reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 
William in former years had done little more than 
arrest his advance and balance his successes. Marl- 
borough was in truth the first to turn these successes 
to defeat. That Sun which in liis youth Louis had 
taken for his emblem and device seemed now for the 
first time overclouded; men saw that its light had 
paled ; men thought that its setting was near. 

But the magnanimity of Louis in t\xi^ ^& vdl ^3bX«t 
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reverses was truly admirable. There were none of 
those bursts of passion on his ill fortune, those fiery in- 
vectives against his unsuccessful chiefs, which Napoleon 
so often indulged in. The heir of forty Kings on the 
contrary, as viewed in his most secret correspondence, 
evinces a serene and lofty fortitude — abstaining from 
useless complaints — allowing in the fullest manner for 
involuntary errors — and seeking only how the past 
disaster might be most eflfectually retrieved. Of Marl- 
borough's captive the monarch writes only, '* I am sony 
for the Marechal de Tallard, and I take true interest in 
the grief which he must feel at the loss of his son." 

Still more magnanimous if possible and still more 
kindly is the tone of Louis towards his unfortunate 
ally. " The present position of the Elector of Bavaria 
gives me more concern than even my own loss. If he 
should now conclude a treaty with the Emperor to 
preserve his family from being made prisoners or his 
country from being laid waste, that treaty whatever it 
be will cause me no displeasure. You may assure him 
that there shall be no change in my sentiments towards 
him ; and that I shall never sign any peace that does 
not provide for his reinstatement in his dominions. If 
on the other hand the enemy is resolved to grant him 
no terms, he shall go to command in Flanders, where 
he could maintain the war with more hopeful opportu- 
nities and with better success." * 

Marlborough was far from desiring to press hard on 
the Elector. "I had much rather" — so he writes on the 
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18th to the Duchess — "the Elector should quit the 
French interest, if it might be upon reasonable terms ; 
but the Imperialists are for his entire ruin." In these 
conciliatory views Marlborough induced his colleague 
in command to join. " Prince Eugene and I " — so he 
writes again on the 21st — "have offered the Elector by 
a gentleman who is not yet returned, that if he will 
join in the common cause against France he shall be 
put in possession of his whole country and receive from 
the Queen and Holland 400,000 crowns yearly, for 
which he should only furnish the Allies with 8,000 
men. But I take it for granted he is determined to go 
for France, and abandon his own country to the rage 
of the Germans." 

Such was indeed the case. The part of Maximilian 
was already taken. He had made up his mind to follow 
the fortunes of Louis ; and he left his consort with her 
children at Munich to make her submission to Marl- 
borough and endure the hard conditions which the 
Emperor imposed. Throwing then a garrison of three 
or four thousand men into Ulm, and leaving there the 
worst of the wounded brought from Blenheim, though 
only with the hope of obtaining for them an honorable 
capitulation, he joined Marshal Marsin in a rapid march 
through the defiles of the Black Forest. Marshal Vil- 
leroy had made a movement to meet them, so as if 
need were to protect their retreat ; and all three in 
mournful mood arrived together at Strasburg, having 
crossed the Rhine by the bridge of boats at Kehl. 

Marlborough and Eugene after their four days' halt 
at Steinheim marched on to Sefelingen within one 
English mile of Ulm. Here they were rejoined by 
Prince Louis of Baden full of wrath and regret, as we 
may conceive, at having had no share in the laurels of 
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Blenheim. That victory had enabled him to turn the 
siege of Ingolstadt into a blockade, leaving before it 
only a small body of troops. It was now agreed be- 
tween the three chiefs that after the surrender of 
Ingolstadt, which was soon expected, the same body of 
troops should remain for the reduction of Ulm, while 
they with the main army should carry the war into the 
country beyond the Ehine. 

It is worthy of note how little Marlborough spared 
himself and how greatly his health was aflfected by the 
toils of this campaign. He writes to Godolphin as 
follows from his camp at Steinheim : " I am suffered 
to have so little time to myself that I have a continual 
fever on my spirits which makes me very weak. No- 
thing but my zeal for Her Majesty's service could have 
enabled me to go through the fatigues I have had for 
the last three months; and I am but too sure that whea 
I shall have the happiness of seeing you, you will find 
me ten years older than when I left England." And 
to the Duchess he adds : " For thousands of reasons I 
wish myself with you. Besides I think if I were with 
you quietly at the Lodge I should have more health, 
for I am at this time so very lean that it is extreme 
uneasy to me, so that your care must nurse me this 
winter, or I shall certainly be in a consumption." 

The tidings of Blenheim as first conveyed by Colonel 
Parke, the bearer of the pencil note of Marlborough 
were most joyfully received both by high and low. 
The Queen at once addressed a few lines of warm con- 
gratulation to her dearest Mrs. Freeman. The common 
people threw up their caps and huzzaed. Yet amidst 
the general exultation there were traces — at all times 
too frequent amongst us — of malignant party rancour. 
As some extreme Whigs repined at the battle of 
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Waterloo, so did some extreme Tories repine at the 
battle of Blenheim. From the first the followers of 
Bochester and Nottingham in the Lords and of Sir 
Edward Seymour in the Commons had denounced the 
expedition into Germany. They exclaimed that Marl- 
borough was exceeding his powers — ^that he was desert- 
ing the Dutch — ^that he was imperilling the English on 
a distant and uncertain enterprise. He shoidd be at- 
tacked in Parliament they said, nay more be impeached 
if he should fail. Nor did the news of his successes 
greatly change the tone of his accusers. The battle of 
Schellenberg — that was no victory at all I The battle 
of Blenheim — that was a victory no doubt, but a bloody 
and a useless one, tending to exhaust England of its 
soldiers and without any commensurate injury to 
France. " It is true," so said a leading politician on 
this last conflict, '' a great many men were killed and 
taken, but that to the French King is no more than to 
take a bucket of water out of a river." Mrs. Burnet, 
wife of the Bishop, wrote this saying to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, and the Duchess wrote it to the Duke. 
He appears to have been greatly nettled and he replied 
as follows: "As to what the gentleman says of a bucket 
of water, if they will allow us to draw one or two such 
buckets more I should think we might then let the river 
run quietly and not much apprehend its overflowing 

and destroying its neighbours But I will 

endeavour to leave a good name behind me in countries 
that have hardly any blessing but that of not knowing 
the detested names of Whig and Tory." ® 

With this section of the Tories, which had at least 
the merit of allegiance to Queen Anne, there was also 
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at this time especially opposed to Marlborough that 
larger and separate branch, which bore the name of 
Jacobites, and which adhered to the fallen family. It 
was natural that these men should look with litUe 
favour on any victory that humbled France, siDce it 
was from French territory and through French aid that 
they expected their rightful Prince — their own "James 
the Third " — to return. Bearing all these party cries 
in remembrance, and being mindful also how much 
since the downfall of the Fronde the voice of opposi 
tion had been hushed in France, it would scarcely 
perhaps be an exaggerated statement to affirm that 
after the battle of Blenheim there were more com- 
plaints in England against Marlborough than there 
were in France against Tallard. 

Meanwhile the Allied chiefs, having led their troops 
by divers routes beyond the Rhine, combined them 
once more in the neighbourhood of Philipsbmg* 
Tliere they found themselves confronted by the French 
army under Marshal Villeroy, and another general 
action was expected. But the French had been greatly 
weakened and even more dispirited by the day of 
Blenheim. They withdrew from their position with- 
out a blow and left the Allies at full liberty to attack 
as they desired Landau. That unfortunate city had 
therefore to sustain another siege — ^the third within 
two years. It was invested by Prince Louis on the 
12th of September, while the covering army was com- 
manded by Marlborough and Eugene. Within ten 
days however Joseph King of the Romans arriving 
from Vienna assumed the nominal direction of the 
siege. 

The French garrison of Landau made a most resolute 
resistance, but since Villeroy could not hazard a battle 
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for its relief its surrender was only a question of time. 
It seemed to Marlborough that during a part of this 
time his army might be employed with great advan- 
tage on another enterprise. He led his troops at some 
hazard across the rugged and difficult uplands which 
separate the valley of the Queich from the valley of 
the Moselle — "the terriblest country that can be 
imagined for the march of an army with cannon," 
as he says in one of his letters. By his rapid move- 
ments he anticipated the arrival of a division of French, 
and occupied without resistance the city of Treves. 
Thence he took measures for the siege of Trarbach, 
the conduct of which he entrusted to the Prince of 
Hesse. It is very remarkable that King Louis writing 
from his palace at Fontainebleau had with great sagacity 
surmised these to be the very operations which Marl- 
borough had in view.^ 

Before the close of November both Landau and 
Trarbach had surrendered ; and the fall of the latter 
enabled the army to take up its winter-quarters on the 
Moselle from Coblentz to Treves. The campaign was 
virtually over even at an earlier date, and Marlborough 
might have at once repaired to the Hague, and from 
thence to London, but for another affair which was 
unexpectedly claiming his attention. This aflfair arose 
from the course of events this year in Northern Italy. 

Victor Amadous had been assailed by very superior 
forces from France. He was wholly unable to meet 
them in the open field, and could only hover round 
them at any siege they undertook, endeavouring to 



' " n y a grande apparence que 
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protract that siege as much as possible. Yercelli and 
Ivrea were successively reduced by the Duke de Ven- 
dome, and Verrua the key of Turin was next invested. 
It was clear that, unless some succour could be sent 
to the Duke of Savoy before the next campaign, his 
capital must fall, and he must submit to whatever 
terms the French King might impose. The Duke of 
Savoy wrote therefore to the Emperor in most pressing 
terms beseeching aid ; and applications to the same 
efifect came to the allied chiefs beyond the Bhine. Mr. 
Hill the English Minister at Turin urged the case 
more especially on Marlborough as the leading spirit 
of the whole confederacy ; and he added, " We expect 
salvation from no side but &om your Grace, but from 
thence we do expect it." 

Marlborough saw most clearly the great importance 
of afifording aid to Victor Amadeus and saving Piedmont 
from France. But the difficulty was to say from what 
quarter the required succours were to come. They 
could not be spared from his own army, or from 
Prince Eugene's, without serious detriment to the 
common cause. The Emperor's few disposable troops 
were fully engaged in Himgary. Even money at that 
period could gain us no more men from the other 
German. Princes. Only one among them, the Eangof 
Prussia, from the state of his warlike equipments, was 
in a condition to send out additional troops, and that 
prince would be hard, very hard, to persuade. It was 
strongly pressed upon Marlborough that he should 
himself go to Berlin, and there propose a treaty for 
8,000 further troops in aid of the Duke of Savoy. 

In his zeal for the common cause, though with much 
reluctance, Marlborough undertook this toilsome task. 
Ha set out on the 15th of November even before the 
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TWO fortresses Iiad yielded; and was a full week in 
"eaching Berlin, although as he tells us he was fourteen 
)r fifteen hours daily on the road. At Berlin he 
inx>tight so successfully on his Prussian Majesty that 
in a very few days he was enabled — not however with- 
out the promise of an English subsidy — to sign a con- 
rention for the required 8,000 men. " It is not to be 
expressed," so he writes to the Duchess, " the civilities 
and honours they have done me here, the Ministers. 
assuring me that no other body could have prevailed 
with the Eang.** Marlborough on his return passed 
two days at Hanover to pay his respects to the Elector ; 
and then pursued his journey to the Hague and 
England. 

Marlborough at this period was also in communica- 
tion with the Emperor's Ministers, and attempting at 
their request to mediate a reconciliation with the 
Hungarian malcontents. He urged, but in vain, that 
the Emperor should freely concede a full measure of 
religious liberty. Unhappily the Jesuits were still in 
the ascendant at the Court of Vienna, and Leopold 
preferred to look to the probable triumph of his arms. 
The victory at Blenheim gave him means to send 
Bome reinforcements into Hungary ; and the insurgents 
who had so lately threatened Vienna began to tremble 
for themselves. Ere long accordingly General Heuster 
the Imperial chief gained a signal victory over them, 
killing or making prisoners the best part of their 
ui£Emtry. Eagotsky indeed still continued in arms, 
and through the Emperor's stubbornness the troubles 
in Hungary were by no means appeased; but they 
dwindled in importance, and ceased from this period 
to have any considerable weight in the general politics 
of Europe. . 

2X 2 
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There was warfare also on the opposite side of Spain. 
A fleet under Sir George Booke sailed from Lisbon and 
appeared off Barcelona at the end of May. It had on 
board the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt with some five 
thousand land forces. The Prince who had been 
Governor of Catalonia during the last reign had kept 
up a secret correspondence with the malcontents of the 
province, and with them a rising was concerted. But 
his letters had held out the hope that he would bring 
to them the Archduke himself with 20,000 men, and 
seeing that he fell so far short of his promises thej 
with good reason thought themselves released firom 
theirs. Darmstadt proceeded to land his scanty troqifl 
and to throw a few bombs into the city, but he had no 
prospect of reducing it without the aid of insurarection, 
and no insurrection came. After a brief interval he 
saw no better course before him than to reimbark his 
men and sail away. 

On their return to the Streights from this ingloriooB 
expedition our seamen and soldiers came to be better 
employed. The chiefs resolved to attack Gibraltar, a 
fortress not as yet surrounded by skilful works, and in 
which the Spaniards with their usual remissness at this 
period had left a garrison of less than one hundred 
men. Eighteen hundred under the Prince of Darm- 
stadt were disembarked on the narrow strip of sand 
which connects the Eock of Gibraltar with the Spanish 
Rliore, and on the 2nd of August they began to bom- 
bard the place, while the Admiral at the same time 
opened a fire from his ships. Such was the natural 
streng-th of the position that it might have been fot 
some days at least maintained. But the 3rd was as 
it chanced a Saint's Day, and the Spanish sentinels 
upon the rock foxaook V^evx «\»M\QrcL \^ ^<;i ^ad bear 
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Mass in the Cliurches. While they were praying for 
destruction to the heretics, a party of English seamen 
scaled the eastern side of the precipice, and obtained 
possession of the heights which overhang the fortress. 
Another party of sailors and marines stormed the 
South Mole Head ; and the garrison capitulated, still 
however obtaining honorable terms. Darmstadt de- 
sired to hoist the Spanish colours and to proclaim the 
Archduke as the King of Spain, but Eooke resolutely 
interposed, and took possession of the place as an 
English conquest, raising the English flag on those 
ramparts where to this day it proudly waves, never 
lowered nor struck down in the most formidable sieges 
by the united armaments of France and Spain. 

The Prince of Darmstadt notwithstanding his recent 
claim for King Charles was left Governor of Gibraltar 
for Queen Anne with a garrison of 2,000 men. The 
Admiral proceeded to make a slight attempt on Ceuta, 
in which he did not prevail, and then sailed forward 
into the Mediterranean, desiring to encounter the 
Count de Toulouse. The Count was one of the sons 
whom Madame de Montespan had borne to Louis the 
Fourteenth ; the partiality of his father had named him 
High Admiral of France ; and he was now in conmiand 
of the fleet which had issued from Toulon. Eooke 
since he left Gibraltar had been joined by some Dutch 
ships, bringing up his whole number as the French 
compute it to 47 while the French themselves had 49. 
The two fleets met off the coast of Malaga on the 24th 
of August and engaged in a heavy cannonade, which 
was closed by the approach of night, and which can 
scarcely be dignified with the name of a battle. If a 
battle at all it was a drawn one. Some thousand men 
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were either killed or wounded, but no one ship wm 
either sunk or taken. 

On the 6th of July the Scottish Parliament reassem- 
bled. It had seemed wise to the Government to name 
a new Commissioner in the person of the Marquess of 
Tweeddale, but it was found that he throve no better 
than had the Marquess of Queensberry. The so-called 
Act of Security was again passed, almost without a 
show of resistance. Involving as it might on the 
demise of the Queen a separation of the Crowns of 
England and Scotland, a resolute Prime Minister would 
liave for the second time refused it the Eoyal Assent. 
But Godolphin, whose timidity increased with advancing 
years, had come on all occasions to regard the nearer 
evil as the worse ; and in pursuance of these views he 
gave authority to Tweeddale to touch with the Eoyal 
Sceptre the obnoxious Bill. It must be owned as some 
vindication of this yielding policy that the chief men in 
the Estates had declared themselves ready, should the 
Queen's Assent be withheld, to take an extreme course 
on their own side, and refuse to vote the funds for the 
support of the Scottish troops.® 

On the 29th of October there met a more important 
assembly — the Parliament of England. The Queen in 
her opening Speech joyfully commemorated *' the great 
and remarkable success with which God hath blessed 
our arms;" and congratulations were duly voted by 
both Houses though not quite in the same strain. The 
Peers with their Whig tendencies expressed their admi- 
ration of the Blenheim victory, and also of Her Majesty's 



On a counter-plan to main- 
tain if necessary an army in Scot 
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" wisdom and courage in sending that seasonable and 
necessary assistance to the Empire." The Commons 
with their Tory tendencies, that were warmly sho>\Ti 
to their favourite Admiral, seemed to depreciate the 
glorious achievement of the Duke of Marlborough by 
bestowing nearly similar praise on the indecisive can- 
nonade of Sir George Rooke. Nevertheless the Lower 
House evinced much alacrity and readiness in voting 
the supplies for the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
These amounted to £4,670,000 ; a sum which was 
deemed enormous in that age, and which had to be 
raised mainly by a Land Tax of four shillings in the 
pound, by continuing the Duties on Malt, and by the 
Bale of nearly one million of Annuities. 

The affairs of Scotland were among the first to en- 
gage the attention of Parliament. Lord Haversham 
introduced them in a set speech duly reported by him- 
gelfi and the Peers resolved to consider them further 
on the 29th of November. Then the Queen came for 
the first time in her reign to hear the debates ; she is 
described by an eyewitness as " at first on the Throne, 
and after, it being cold, on a bench at the fire." ^ She 
expected that her presence would moderate the attacks 
on the Lord Treasurer ; nevertheless he was sharply 
aimed at both by Tories and Whigs — by Rochester and 
Nottingham no less than by Halifax and Somers. The 
Lord Treasurer made but a feeble defence ; if we may 
trust Lord Dartmouth '' he talked nonsense very fast, 
which was not his usual way either of matter or 
manner." ^ His fire indeed was nearly burned out ; 
and it might almost be said of him that henceforth 

* Letter of Secretary Johnstone I * Note to Burnet's History, vol, 
in the Jerviswood Correspondenco, I v. p. 182. 
p. Id. I 
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during the remainder of his life he played but a sub- 
ordinate part in his own administration. 

The question was resumed on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, and the Queen was present again. Lord Somers 
speaking as ever with the greatest weight and autho- 
rity explained the specific measures which he thought 
required. He proposed a law to declare the Scots 
aliens, and to forbid the importation of their cattle— 
this law to commence after some interval and to dete^ 
mine whenever the Succession to the Crown of Scot- 
land should be settled. This appeared to be the sense 
of the majority and a Bill to that effect was introduced. 
But the Lords went farther still. They carried an 
Address to her Majesty praying that Newcastle should 
be put into a condition of defence — that the port of 
Tynemouth should be secured — that the works at Car- 
lisle and Hull should be repaired — ^that the Militia of 
the four northern counties should be disciplined and 
provided with arms and ammunition. 

The Lower House fully concurred with the Upper. 
But the Bill of the Lords was found to contain some 
money penalties which — ^then perhaps for the fint 
time in our annals — ^roused the jealousy of the Com- 
mons, as seeming however remotely to invade their 
own taxing privileges. Therefore they preferred a 
Bill of their own, which obtained the sanction of the 
other branch of the Legislature and became law in 
the course of the Session. It enacted that the Queen 
should be empowered to name Commissioners to treat 
of an Union with Scotland — that after Christmas Day 
1705, unless the Succession to the Crown of Scotf- 
land should be decided by that time, every native of 
Scotland, not a settled inhabitant of England, nor 
/serving in Hex "Hajeaty ^ ioic^%», ^Q>Qi^ \» taken and 
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held for an alien — that from the same date no Scotcli 
cattle nor sheep should be brought into England, nor 
yet any Scotch coals, nor yet any Scotch linen.* 

This Act was intended to put, and did put, con- 
siderable pressure on the Scots to conclude an Union. 
Thus dolefully do we find the Earl of Roxburgh for 
example write from London : " For my part I don't 
well know what to say ; for unless our cattle and linen 
can be otherwise disposed of we are utterly ruined 
should these laws take effect." 

The Tory party at this time were mainly intent on 
reviving their favourite measure, the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill, It was brought in again with fiery haste 
only a few days from the beginning of the Session, and 
as before it passed through all its stages in the Com- 
mons. But it was foreseen that as before it would 
certainly be rejected by the Lords. To secure its 
passing, its more violent promoters resolved to tack it 
to the new Land Tax Bill, so that the Peers could not 
fling out the proposal of intolerance without losing 
the proposal of Supply. The " tackers," as they were 
termed, in their ardour to deal a blow on the Dissenters 
grew blind to the danger of striking also at the land- 
marks of the Constitution. Happily these were not 
the views of all. Harley and St. John now in office, 
wrought with success upon their friends in the Tory 
ranks. About a hundred members adhered to them on 
this occasion rather than to Nottingham; and thus 
when the division came the tackers were routed by the 
decisive majority of 251 against 134. It is worthy of 
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note as a thing most unusual iu that age and betoken- 
ing the general interest which was felt upon this subject, 
that there was made public a detailed Division List — a 
statement showing county by county how each of its 
members had voted. 

The Bill went therefore without any tack to the 
House of Lords, and the Queen was present at the 
debate upon the Second Reading, which was long and 
well sustained. The Ministers had passed jfrom luke- 
warm support into no very bold hostility ; and Marl- 
borough who had that very day returned from the Con- 
tinent, gave like Grodolphin a silent vote against the 
Bill. It was rejected by a much increased majority— 
71 Peers against 50. 

Marlborough who had left the Hague on the 11th of 
December, landed in London on the forenoon of the 14th. 
He brought in his train Marshal Tallard and the other 
General officers made captive at Blenheim. They were 
treated with all courtesy and sent to reside on parole at 
inland towns as Nottingham and Lichfield. The recep- 
tion of Marlborough hirbself was such as beseemed his 
services. He was most warmly greeted by the Queen, 
to whom he paid his respects that same morning at the 
palace of St. James's. Next day he received at his own 
house a Committee of the Commons who bore him an 
Address of Thanks which their House had voted ; and 
when he appeared in the House of Lords he was wel- 
comed by the Lord Keeper who read to him another like 
Address in the name of his brother Peers. 

With Marlborough came over not only the principal 

captives, but the standards and other trophies that were 

taken at Blenheim. They were first placed for safety 

in the Tower, but on the 3rd of January were removed 

in solemn procession to'Wea\.iiaTi^«i'^^iISL* ^Ys^^auae 
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a troop of the Horse Grrenadiers, next three companies 
of the Horse Guards ; then in the centre thirty-four 
gentlemen each carrying a standard taken from the 
enemy ; and lastly a battalion of the Foot Guards ; the 
pikemen to the number of 128 each bearing aloft in the 
place of his pike one of the enemy's colours. In this 
manner they marched through the City, the Strand, 
and by St. James's Palace, where the Queen from one 
of the windows viewed them pass, and thus through 
St. James's Park to Westminster Hall, while the guns 
in the Park, forty in number, fired their loud salute, 
and the assembled multitudes poured forth their scarcely 
less loud acclamations. It was, and it was felt to be, 
the greatest triumph over foreign foes that England 
ever had to celebrate since the rout of the Spanish 
Armada.^ 

Three days later Marlborough was entertained in 
Goldsmiths' Hall by the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen. According to the far different habits and 
hours of that period, he set out for this dinner about 
noon. He was conveyed in one of Her Majesty's 
coaches, in which there sat with him the Lord Trea- 
surer, the Duke of Somerset Master of the Horse, and 
the Prince of Hesse so lately his companion in arms. 
The Eoyal carriage was followed by a long train of 
other coaches conveying the Foreign Ministers and 



* Complete History of Europe, 
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many Englishmen of rank, as also the Grenerals and 
other chief officers of the army. At Temple Bar they 
were received in ancient form by the City Marshal ; and 
both in going and returning the hero of Blenheim was 
enthusiastically cheered by the crowds that lined the 
way. 

Other and more substantial rewards ensued. The 
Commons had voted an Address to the Queen, praying 
her to consider of proper means to perpetuate the 
memory of the great services performed by the Duke 
of Marlborough. In reply the Queen declared herself 
inclined to bestow upon the Duke the Royal manor and 
honor of Woodstock, at the same time desiring the 
assistance of the House to clear off the encumbrances 
on that estate, its rents and profits having been already 
granted for two lives. The Commons cheerfully agreed, 
A Bill was passed through both Houses without one 
dissentient voice to settle this noble domain free of 
charge on Marlborough and his heirs for ever, as a 
feudal tenure from the Crown, on the sole condition 
as the Act itself describes it of " rendering to Her 
Majesty and her successors on the second day of August 
in every year for ever at the Castle of Windsor one 
Standard or Colours with three Flowers de Luces 
painted thereupon." It should be noticed that the 
2nd of August was the anniversary of the great battle 
on the Danube when reckoned by the Old instead of 
the New Style. This feudal tenure is continued at the 
present day; and the yearly standard of Woodstock 
may be seen at Windsor Castle ranged side by side 
with the yearly standard of Strathfieldsaye. 

Nor was this all. The Queen gave orders to con- 
struct at her expense a stately palace in the park of 
Woodstock, which should bear the name of Blenheim 
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^nd be a lasting record of her own and the nation's 
gratitude* Her Majesty having approved the model, 
the work was at ouce commenced under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Vanbrugh, afterwards Sir John. His 
merits as an architect were highly extolled in his life- 
time, but at present are more commonly viewed in the 
light of the sarcastic epitaph composed at his decease/ 

The Court of Vienna was no less desirous to show 
0ome token of respect to the deliverer of Germany. 
Marlborough received the title of Prince and a few 
months later the grant of the principality of Mindel- 
heim in Suabia. The principality was lost at the 
peace ; but to this day the heir of Blenheim is entitled 
to quarter his armorial bearings on the two-headed 
jeagle of the Grermanic Empire, while below stands his 
Motto in Spanish: fiel peko desdichado — "faithful 
but unfortunate." This Motto was first assumed by the 
great Duke's father Sir Winston, when oppressed as a 
jrtaunch Cavalier in the Civil Wars ; but in both the 
epithets it was certainly most inapplicable to the great 
Duke's own career. 

The ascendency of Marlborough in England was 
further shown by the conduct of ihe Government in 
reference to Eooke. We have seen how the Tory 
House of Commons at the beginning of the Session had 
drawn some kind of parallel between the encounter at 
Malaga and the victory at Blenheim. A similar course 
was pursued by the Tory University of Oxford. Early 
in January there came up a Deputation, headed by the 
Vice-Chancellor Dr. Delaune, to lay before the Queen a 
printed copy of the speeches and verses recited in the 



• Lie heavy on him, Earth, fur he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 
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Theatre on New Year's Day. In the Address which 
they bore they observed that the exercise performed in 
their Theatre " was in honour of the great success of 
Her Majesty's arms the, last year, in Grermany under 
the admirable conduct and invincible courage of the 
Duke of Marlborough, and at sea under the most brave 
and faithful Admiral Sir George Eooke," and it classed 
both the actions together, both being they said "as 
beneficial as they were glorious." The Queen gave a 
cold reply, and the Duke's friends were much offended. 
It was felt moreofver that observing how very nearly 
equal in force Eooke had been to Toulouse, and bear- 
ing in mind how constantly the English had prevailed 
at sea, his distant and doubtful cannonade rendered 
him liable to censure rather than entitled to praise. 
At this juncture then it was annoxmced that Prince 
George, as Lord High Admiral, had superseded Sooke 
as Commander-in-Chief of the fleet, naming in his 
place Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and for Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Leake. Both these officers it should be noted 
belonged to the Whig party. 

This Session of Parliament after the Christmas holi- 
days was continued for several weeks, but these were 
almost wholly consumed in disputes and altercations 
arising from the Aylesbury case of the preceding year. 
Since Matthew Ashby, the Constables of the Borough 
had been sued by four other inhabitants for denying 
them the right to vote. These four persons were com- 
mitted to Newgate by order of the House of Commons. 
They moved for an Habeas Corpus in the Court of 
Queen's Bench, but three of the Judges, against the 
opinion of Holt their chief, decided that the Court 
could take no cognizance of the matter. Upon this 
Paty and Oviat two of the prisoners petitioned the 
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Queen for a Writ of Error to bring this question before 
the Lords. * 

Both Houses showed equal zeal in this cause though 
in exactly opposite directions. The Commons not only 
voted an Address to the Queen against granting a 
Writ of Error, but for greater security removed the 
prisoners to the custody of their own Serjeant at Arms. 
The Lords passed six different Besolutions against the 
conduct of the Commons, which they said was an 
obstruction to justice and contrary to Magna Charta. 
Conferences took place between the Houses, but without 
any reconcilement, and the heats on both sides were 
rapidly rising, when the other business of the Session 
being now concluded, the Session itself was closed on 
the 14th of March. The Queen in her final Speech 
alleged " our own unreasonable hiunour and animosity, 
the fatal effects of which we have so narrowly escaped." 
This allusion was well understood as referring to the 
intended tax on the Land Tax Bill. 

Parliament being now close on its triennial period 
was dissolved on the 5th of April, and a Proclamation 
calling another was issued on the 23rd. The Queen 
and Prince availed themselves of the interval to pay a 
yisit to Newmarket and from thence by invitation to 
Cambridge. There she was received with as many 
tokens of attachment as greeted Her Majesty at Oxford 
in the preceding year. At a mile from the town she 
was met by the Mayor and Aldermen with the Earl of 
Orford their High Steward and Sir John Cotton their 
Becorder, who in the name of the whole body made 
Her Majesty a speech and presented her with a purse 
of gold. In the town itself the Queen found the 
scholars ranged along the streets in their caps and 
gownfl and welcoming her approach with joyiuY ^.e.^^af- 

TGL. /. o 
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mations, not however in English but in Latin — ^viyai 
BEGiNA — so as to display both their loyalty and learn- 
ing. The ways were all along strewn with flowen; 
the bells rang, and the conduits flowed with wine. In 
the " Eegent Walk " which led to the Schools Hat 
Majesty was received by the Duke of Somerset as Chan- 
cellor at the head of the Doctors in their Bobes. After 
sustaining one speech &om His Grace, and another from 
Mr. Ayloffe the Public Orator, the Queen entered the 
" Eegent House," and saw the Degrees of Doctor in 
Divinity and Law conferred on some eminent men. 
Thence repairing to Trinity College the Queen heaid 
another speech from the Master Dr. Bentley, and con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on several persons, 
among whom we find conmiemorated *' Isaac Newton, 
formerly Mathematic Professor and Fellow of that Col- 
lege." Then about three hundred ladies were admitted 
to kiss Her Majesty's hand. Next she was entertained 
at dinner in Trinity College Hall and at the ezpense 
of the University. She sat upon a throne erected five 
foot high ; and for the other guests there were four 
large tables with fifty covers each. In the afternoon 
Her Majesty visited also St. John's College and Qaeen'% 
and attended prayers in King's College Chapel ; then 
setting forth again she returned to Newmarket tiie 
same night.® 

Marlborough was at this time in Holland, having emr 
barked at Harwich on the 31st of March. By his letten 
however he could still counsel and guide Oodolptun 
with respect to the coming elections. He advised that 
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any members who had voted for the tack should be if 
possible unseated. Thus he writes : ^^ As to what you 
say of the tackers, I think the method that should be 
taken is what is practised in aU armies, that is if the 
enemy give no quarter they should have none given to 
them.''^ 

But the case of the Government was full as strong 
against those non-tacking Tories in the Government 
ranks, who while they retained office entirely concurred, 
and secretly caballed, with Nottingham and Sochester. 
Foremost among these was Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Marlborough and Godolphin had some montBs 
before come to the resolution that he should be re- 
moved. That resolution was now carried out with the 
reluctant assent of the Queen; and the Privy Seal 
taken from him was bestowed on the Duke of New- 
castle, who was one of the Whig party. 

It was indeed to the Whigs that Marlborough and 
Godolphin were now by slow degeees inclining. They 
had been in some negotiation more or less direct 
through the winter with the knot of five Whig Peers — 
the Junto as it was commonly called — which governed 
the Whig party at that time. The members of this 
Junto were Somers and Halifax, Orford, Wharton and 
Sunderland. Of these five, the first four have been por- 
trayed by Lord Macaulay with his usual felicity, and I 
may add with entire fairness.® He does not for example 
seek in any manner to disguise the fact that Wharton 
was a man of profligate life and an open scoffer at Be- 
vealed Beligion. It may be added that as such he was 
in especial disfavour with the Queen. 



* Letter ofApril 14, 1706. 
' See in the fourth yolume of his 
Histozy, for Bussell (Lord Oxford), 
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Charles Earl of Sunderland did not fall within the 
scope of Lord Macaulay's narrative. I have at some 
length sketched that character elsewhere.® 

In their negotiations during the past winter with 
these powerful "Five," Marlborough and Grodolpbin 
had been drawn into a promise, not perhaps quite con- 
sistent with fairness to one of their present colleagues. 
It was to take some convenient opportunity of dis- 
missing Sir Nathan Wright from the office of Lord 
Keeper and transferring the Great Seal to William 
Cowper, who was endeared to the Whig chie& \fj 
eminent qualities no less than by party ties. 

There were also at this time not only in promise but 
performance several crumbs of State patronage bestowed 
on younger Whigs. Thus Walpole, afterwards the 
great Sir Eobert but then only at the outset of his busy 
career, was appointed one of the Council to the Lord 
High Admiral, at the especial recommendation of Marl- 
borough. In the army and navy also the same predi- 
lection might be traced. Of Sir Cloudesley Shovel and 
Sir John Leake I have already spoken. Sir George 
Byng another officer like them, that is not only of tried 
merit but of Whig politics, was placed at the head of 
the Channel Fleet. Colonel James Stanhope was made a 
Brigadier General ; and Lord Cutts was sent to com- 
mand the forces in Ireland under the Duke of Ormond. 

The favourite object of the Whigs at this tiqie was 
however to find some Cabinet office for the Earl of 
Simderland. As son-in-law of Marlborough they 
thought that if once in place he might ere long attain 
considerable influence and draw in others of the party 



• History since the Pieace of 
Utrecht, voL i. p. 353. At page 
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after him. They had already made a convert of the 
Duchess. Her letters during the past year or longer 
BtiU were filled with railing against the Tories, not un- 
mixed with some reflections on her hushand for the 
more than indifierence which he showed to their son-in- 
law's promotion. IndiflFerence to promotion was hy no 
means in general the fault of Marlhorough, nor yet 
resistance to the wishes of his wife. But in this case he 
paused. Sunderland he knew was at this juncture held 
to be impetuous and extreme by the Whigs themselves ; 
and he feared lest his nomination to some high office of 
home Government might lead Harley and the other 
Ministerial Tories to break away from him. His object 
and Godolphin's, so far as we can trace it, was rather at 
this juncture to proceed most cautiously and step by 
step until they saw the result of the General Election. 
That result was soon made clear. The Tories went 
to the hustings divided and perplexed, as tackers or 
non-tackers, as members or as opponents of the INIinistry. 
The "Whigs, even when they might be inferior in num- 
bers, were compact, united and hopeful. In party 
watchwords also the Whigs had this time the advantage. 
From the loss of the Occasional Conformity Bill the 
Tories raised the cry of the Church in danger, but 
except among the clergy produced no great eflfect. The 
Whigs on the other hand might point to the glorious 
triumphs of the last campaign as following the policy 
and fulfilling the aspirations of their hero William 
the Third. It is not strange therefore that the latter 
party prevailed in these elections. Wherever there 
was any contest of a political character and detached 
from family influence the Whig candidates for the 
most part were returned. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• 

Mahlbobough was three weeks at the Hague before he 
could obtain the consent of the Dutch States to his 
plan for the next campaign. That plan had been con- 
certed with Prince Eugene during the siege of Landau. 
It was to invade France on the side of the Moselle, 
where in the judgment of Marlborough her northern 
frontier was the least defensible. Early in the spring 
the two armies assembling between the Moselle and 
the Saar were to commence the siege of Saar-LooiB 
and to open a communication with the Duke of Lor- 
raine, who was overawed by his mighty neighbour, but 
who at heart inclined to the Allies. It was with a 
view to this design that Marlborough had directed his 
final operations in the preceding year by taking Treves 
and Trarbach and quartering his army in the vale of 
the Moselle. 

Louis on his part was not unprepared for such a 
scheme on the part of the Allies. He had made 
strenuous and successful efforts to fill up the void both 
in men and in equipments which the day of Blenheim 
had caused ; and the superiority of numbers was still 
upon his side. He was able to allege in one of his 
secret letters dated the 15th of May: "My enemies 
have not so much infantry as there is in my armies 
of Flanders, of tiie 'M.oaeiWe> ^.-^^ at l\v^ Rhine ; though 
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in cavalry they are as near as may be equal." ^ The 
troubles in Languedoc being now appeased, he sum- 
moned Villars from that province and entrusted him 
with the command on the Moselle. Villeroy he left in 
Flanders, and Marsin in Alsace. 

When Marlborough therefore, having at last ex- 
torted the tardy consent of the Dutch States, appeared 
at the head of his troops on the Moselle, he found in 
his front an able General and a large well-appointed 
army. Worse still, he had no longer Prince Eugene 
at. his side. That great chief had been sent by the 
Emperor to command in Italy, and Marlborough was 
yoked once again to the untoward Margrave of Baden. 
It was in vain that Marlborough solicited the co-opera- 
tion which had been stipulated. Prince Louis remained 
immoveable in his palace of fiastadt near Baden, some- 
times pleading his own illness and sometimes the de- 
ficiencies of his troops. 

It was at this juncture that news came of the decease 
of the Emperor Leopold at Vienna on the 5th of May. 
Marlborough hoped that a more vigorous system might 
be pursued by the King of the Bomans now the 
Emperor Joseph. But after a short show of activity 
it soon relapsed into the old torpid system of routine. 
In compliance however with Marlborough's earnest 
application, an order was sent to Prince Louis to ex- 
pedite his movements, and Marlborough himself repaired 
to Eastadt in hopes of conciliating his colleague. He 
took care to admire the formal palace which the Mar- 
grave had built and the trim alleys he had planted. 
Nor were such courtesies without effect. The Mar- 



' M^moires militaires de la Succession d'Espagne, vol. v. p. 415, ed. 
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grave promised that he would begin his march on a 
day that he named. But he pointed out that the force 
he would bring must be very scanty ; since the Court 
of Vienna, unmindful of its positive stipulations for the 
quota of troops, and looking mainly to its more imme- 
diate objects in Hungary and Italy, had called back 
the best part of its army from the Bhine and left the 
remnant extremely ill supplied. 

Slight as were the hopes of any effective co-operar 
tion which Prince Louis gave they were much more 
than he accomplished. When the time came he 
declared himself sick, threw up his command, aod set 
off to drink the waters of Schlangenbad. Count de 
Frise whom he named in his place brought to Marl- 
borough only a few ragged battalions, and moreover 
like his principal showed himself most jealous of the 
English chief. To add to Marlborough's difficulties at 
this juncture the person, Sentery by name, who had 
been employed all through the winter to superintend 
the magazines of bread and forage suddenly fled to the 
enemy, when it was discovered that he had embezzled 
the money and that the magazines were not half 
filled. 

Marlborough nevertheless took the field and even 
singly desired to give battle. But positive instructions 
from Versailles precluded Villars from engaging. He 
intrenched himself in an extremely strong position at 
Sirk where it was impossible for an inferior army to 
assail him. And while the war was thus unprosperons 
on the Moselle there came adverse tidings from the 
Meuse. Marshal Villeroy had suddenly resumed the 
offensive, had reduced the fortress of Huy, had entered 
the city and invested the citadel of Liege. In great 
alarm the Dutch G-eneral Overkirk despatched his col- 
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league Hompesch to Marlborough with most pressing 
applications for immediate aid ; and Marlborough, with 
80 many Dut<5h troops in his army, saw the necessity 
for his compliance. Accordingly he set out the very 
next day on his march to Liege, leaving only a sufficient 
force as he hoped for the security of Treves. 

The chagrin of Marlborough at this period rose to 
the height of anguish, as may best be shown by some 
extracts as follows from his private correspondence. 
Thus to Grodolphin, on June the 16th : " I have for 
these last ten days been so troubled by the many disap- 
pointments I have had, that I think if it were possible 
to vex me so for a fortnight longer it would make an 
end of me. In short I am weaiy of my life." And 
again on the 24th : " I beg you will give my humble 
duty to the Queen, and assure her that nothing but my 
gratitude to her could oblige me to serve her after the 
disappointments I have met with in Germany, for 
nothing has been performed that was promised ; and 
to add to this they write to me from England that the 
tackers and all their friends are glad of the disappoint- 
ments I meet with, saying that if I had success this 
year like the last the Constitution of England would 
be ruined. As I have no other ambition but that of 
serving well Her Majesty, and being thought what I am a 
good Englishman, this vile enormous faction of theirs 
vexes me so much that I hope the Queen will after this 
campaign give me leave to retire and end my days in 
praying for her prosperity and making my own peace 
with God. • • • I beg you will not oppose this, 
thinking it may proceed at this time from the spleen ; 
I do assure you it does not, but it is from the base 
ingratitude of my countrymen." .... 

The Great Duke when he wrote these XAXJiex Xov'^'ek 
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was more especially chafed by the news that came to 
him from his rear. M. d'Aubach, whom he had left 
in command at Treves, was scared at the advance of a 
small French detachment, and retired without a blow 
from both Treves and Saarbriick, leaving our best 
magazines in possession of the enemy. On the other 
hand he had the satisfaction of learning that his own 
advance had produced nearly the same effect on Marshal 
Villeroy. That chief at once relinquished his design 
upon the citadel of Liege, and fell back in the direction 
of Tongres, so that Marlborough and Overkirk effected 
their junction with ease. Marlborough took prompt 
measures to re-invest the fortress of Huy, and com- 
pelled it to surrender on the llth of July. 

Applying his mind to the new sphere before him, 
Marlborough saw ground to hope that with the aid of 
the Dutch troops he might still make a triumphant 
campaign. The first object was to force the defensive 
lines that stretched across the country from near Namur 
to Antwerp, protected by numerous fortified posts and 
covered in other places by rivers and morasses. They 
had been constructed by the French in the earlier years 
of the war, and were now defended by an army of a^ 
least 60,000 men under Marshal Villeroy and the 
Elector of Bavaria. Marlborough laid his plans before 
Generals Overkirk and Slangenberg, as also those 
civilian envoys whom the States were wont to commis- 
sion at their armies. But he found to his sorrow that 
for jealousy and slowness a Dutch Deputy was fully a 
match for a German Margrave. 

Having with great difficulty obtained that obedience 
to his orders which in a better regulated service would 
have ensued as a matter of course, Marlborough was 
enabled to make bis intended attack at daybreak on 
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the 18th of July. The point he had selected was on 
the banks of the Little Gheet, where the enemy deemed 
the position so strong as to have left it very bare of 
troops. A sudden onset from Marlborough here broke 
through the defences and scattered the defenders, while 
in the skirmish and surprise which followed he took 
more than 1,200 prisoners. Thus were the French 
lines forced to the utter surprise of the Dutch chiefs. 
To these last the Duke refers as follows in writing to 
Godolphin : " The bearer will tell you that I was forced 
to cheat them into this action, for they did not believe 
I would attack the lines ; they being positive that the 
enemy were stronger than they were." To the Duchess 
he adds : " I had no troops with me in this last action 
but such as were with me last year ; for M. Overkirk's 
army did not come till an hour after all was over. This 
was not their fault for they could not come sooner ; but 
this gave occasion to the troops with me to make me 
very kind expressions, even in the heat of the action, 
which I own to you gives me great pleasure and makes 
me resolve to endure any thing for their sakes." 

Having thus successfully broke through the lines so 
laboriously constructed, Marlborough was most eager 
to pursue his advantage. But the heavy rains which 
fell during the next following days completely flooded 
the meadows along the Dyle and debarred him from 
attempting the passage of that river. Meanwhile the 
French chiefs had leisure to recover from their first 
surprise, and the Dutch — General Slangenberg espe- 
cially who had a personal spleen against him — to frame 
anew their cavils and objections. 

The floods having subsided and the fair weather re- 
turned, Maryborough wrought so far upon the Generals 
and Deputies that they agreed to an. atta.ek ot l\i<6 
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French army now encamped on the opposite side of the 
Dyle. The attack was made accordingly on the SOth 
of July, the troops being well provided with pontoons. 
The Dutch were on the left, and General Heukelom 
who commanded their first division not only led the 
whole of his infantry across the Dyle but drove three 
brigades of the enemy from their post at the village of 
Neer Ische. The object in view, that is the passage 
of the river, was thus accomplished, and it was only 
needful to support with steadiness the advantage which 
Heukelom had bravely gained. Just at this crids 
however an unaccountable doubt or demur was con- 
ceived by the Dutch chiefs as to the propriety of moving 
onward to the support of their first line. Marlborough 
who was advancing at the head of his own army was 
apprised of their hesitation, and instantly despatched 
an aide-de-camp to urge upon them the necessity of 
succouring or if they would not of recalling Heukelom. 
He soon followed with all speed to add his own 
entreaties. 

The scene that ensued has been well described by 
Mr. Hare, the Army Chaplain, who that day was on 
horseback and in attendance on the Duke. Marl- 
borough, as he tells us, riding up to the spot where the 
Dutch chiefs were holding council was about to exhort 
them for the immediate support of their detachment, 
when Slangenberg exclaiming, " For God's sake, my 
Lord Duke, do nof — took him aside and continued 
for some time to address him with much gesticulation, 
as if dissuading him from so hazardous an enterprise.' 
During this colloquy the other Dutchmen took it on 



* Hare's Narrative, MS. from the extract in Coze*g Miulboioii^ 
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themselves to send their own orders to Heukelom ; and 
the purport of those orders may be guessed. Heukelom 
accordingly retreated, as did also another detachment 
which had already passed the river. They were little 
pressed by the enemy ; and the entire loss of the Allies 
this day fell short of fifty men. But their object had 
been frustrated, and they were not beyond the Dyle. 

Marlborough was deeply moved. Thus he wrote to 
England: "It is very mortifying to find much more 
obstructions from friends than from enemies ; but that 
is now the case with me ; and yet I dare not show my 
resentment for fear of too much alarming the Dutch." 
The latter motive indeed so far prevailed with him that 
in the official letter which he sent to the States of 
Holland he ascribed the retreat only to the head of the 
enemy's army having come up in force. Yet he did 
not leave the ruling men in ignorance of the fault of 
their officers. He sent General Hompesch to the 
Hague with a private letter to Heinsius stating the real 
fact and complaining especially of Slangenberg. As he 
explains it to Godolphin, "besides the danger of re- 
solving every thing that is to be done in a Council of 
War, which cannot be kept so secret, so Monsieur Slan- 
genberg, though he is a brave man, his temper is such 
that there is no taking measures with him." 

In relation to the afiair at Neer Ische no letter at all 
from Marlborough appeared in the London Gazette. 
The Tories and other malcontents in England made 
the best use they could of this slight check — since how 
few others could they find! However, they did not 
very well agree in their complaints. Some declared 
that the Duke was .too rash in making the advance ; 
others that he was too cautious in allowing the retreat. 

After this recent failure it was felt by M'a.il\iOici\\^ 
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• 

that it was hopeless to propose any renewed attempt 
to force the passage of the Dyle. EUs fertile genius 
devised another scheme — to move round the sources of 
the river and to threaten Brussels from the southern 
side. As this movement would separate him &om his 
magazines he found it necessary to halt in his camp at 
Meldert till he could procure a sufficient supply of 
bread, and during the interval he celebrated with 
thanksgiving and rejoicing the anniversary of the battle 
of Blenheim. On the 15th of August he began his 
march, as did also Overkirk in a parallel direction, and 
in two days they reached Crenappe near the sources of 
the Dyle. There uniting in one line of battle they 
moved next morning towards Brussels by the inain 
CHAUSSi^E or great paved road ; their head-quarters that 
day being fixed at Frischermont, near the bordeis of 
the forest of Soignies. 

On the French side the Elector and Villeroy observ- 
ing the march of the Allies had made a corresponding 
movement of their own for the protection of the capitaL 
They encamped behind the small stream of the Isohe, 
their right and rear being partly covered by the 
forest. Only the day before they had been joined by 
Marsin from the Bhine, and they agreed to give battle 
sooner than yield Brussels. One of their main posts 
was at Waterloo, which was held by Colonel Pasteur 
with two regiments of dragoons and one battalion from 
Beam ; and here ensued a slight skirmish, not to the 
advantage of Pasteur, with the advanced guard of the 
Allies ; but " Waterloo is a bad post as I have already 
explained to your Majesty." So wrote Villeroy to 
Louis.^ 

' See the M^moires militaires de la Suocession d*EBpagne, toLt. 
p. 600, ed. 1842. 
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It is probable had a battle now ensued, that it would 
have been fought on the same or nearly the same 
ground as was the memorable conflict a hundred and 
ten years afterwards. But the position of the armies 
would have been reversed, since at the earlier date, as 
I have shown, the French defended Brussels upon which 
the English and Dutch were marching. More than 
once have I heard the Duke of Wellington advert with 
much interest to this singular coincidence or contrast, 
of which he had carefully studied the details. 

But the expected battle did not take place. On the 
morning of the 18th of August Marlborough rode for- 
ward to reconnoitre the enemy's army, which according 
to his, computation was fully by one-third less in 
numbers than his own. He discovered also, as he 
thought, in their position four practicable points for an 
attack. As he was viewing one of these points, which 
in his judgment was the weakest of all, he found his 
party aimed at by the fire of some French artillery ; 
but his usual composure was not ruffled, and he only 
said with a smile to the officers around him : " These 
gentlemen do not choose to have this spot too narrowly 
inspected." 

Marlborough came back in high spirits and confident 
of victory. He met Overkirk, who in his company 
examined the ground again, and fully approved his 
intended dispositions. By this time (it was past mid- 
day) the Allied troops were ranged in battle order 
within cannon shot of the enemy. The Duke was 
eager to give the signal for an onset. But the Deputies 
were quite as eager to interpose. They declared that 
they could not give their assent to an engagement 
until they had consulted their Generals, and except 
Overkirk all the Dutch chiefs thus being consulted 
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declared that the French positions were too strong to 
be assailed. '' Murder and massacre I ^ cried Slangen- 
berg especially, at the head of the malcontents. A 
small circle was formed, and hour after hour wasted 
in starting doubts and difficulties, while Marlborough 
was observed standing by in an agony of impatience. 
At last after one more survey of the ground the 
opinion of Slangenberg prevailed, and Marlborough 
with a heavy lieart gave orders for the troops to retuni 
to their respective quarters. 

Next morning the enemy had strengthened his posi- 
tion ; the Dutch chiefs continued obdurate ; and the 
troops could remain no longet at gaze. The supply of 
bread which they had brought with them was nmniug 
short; and if they did not advance to Brussels they 
must fall back on their magazines. Orders were issued 
accordingly that they should commence their retreat 
on that same day ; and in this manner they marched 
back to their former camp at Meldert. To the States 
Marlborough wrote an official report in measured 
terms, but he added a postscript as follows which was 
published with the rest : " My heart is so full that I 
cannot forbear representing to Your High Mightinesses 
that I find my authority here to be much less than 
when I had the honour to command your troops in 
Germany." And in his private letter to Gt)dolphin we 
find : " I beg you will give my duty to the Queen, and 
assure her that if I had the same power I had the last 
year I should have had a greater victory than that of 
Blenheim in my opinion ; for the French were so 
posted that if we had beat them they could not have 
got to Brussels." 

It is not surprising after these events that the 
French, unacquainted with all the circumstances, should 
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e tempted to disparage their principal antagonist. 
You will easily persuade me " — Chamillart remarks 
) Villeroy — "to have but an indifferent opinion of 
lie capacity of the Duke of Marlborough. What he 
as done this campaign clearly shows that we rated him 
IT too highly after the battle of Hochstadt, which he 
ppears to have gained by his good fortune rather than 
Ih genius.*'^ So wrote the Ministers in France. 

The Ministers in England were much — and surely 
dth good reason — offended. They resolved to send 
ne of their own nimiber, Lord Pembroke, President of 
lie Council, to the Hague, to complain of Slangenberg 
nd the Deputies, and to remonstrate against the system 
f divided command. But Heinsius, Slingelandt, and 
iher staunch friends of England who were consulted, 
iw that such a step would give general offence, and 
farlborough himself dissuaded it. Lord Pembroke 
herefore remained at home, and the Dutch were 
iduced of themselves to send a rebuke to their 
teputies, and to recall Slangenberg from his command. 

But by this time the opportunity had passed. The 
unpaign from which so much had been expected was 
ver. The army after its return to the camp of Mel- 
ert did no more than reduce the petty fort of Leuwe, 
nd with some amount of labour level the French lines. 
"his period was however signalised by a feat of arms 
pon the Bhine. Prince Louis so long inactive roused 
imself as by a sudden effort, and succeeded in surpris- 
ig Drusenheim, forcing the lines of Haguenau, and 
lockading Fort Louis. This exploit came too late in 
he season to assist in any material manner the cause 
f the Allies. But it stood in good stead to Prince 
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Louis himself. The English GFovemment under the 
guidance of Marlborough was at this very period 
endeavouring to obtain from the Court of Vienna tiie 
recall of the Margrave from his conunand. It im 
from the first no very hopeful negotiation, since the 
Margrave had the honour to be first cousin to the fiist 
Minister ; and at the news of Haguenau, Marlborougli 
at once desired that no further effort against him 
should be made. 

In northern Italy the gallant defence of Verona had 
been continued through the winter; and it was not 
till the 10th of April that the place surrendered. The 
siege of Chivasso was in like manner protracted hj 
the brave spirit of the garrison. Thus during this 
year's campaign the Duke of Savoy was enabled to 
make head against La Feuillade, as could also in Lom- 
bardy Prince Eugene against Vendome. The two last 
chiefs came to a pitched battle on the 16th of August 
at the bridge of Cassano ; it was fierce and well con- 
tested, and both parties claimed the victory. Through 
all this warfare the Allies derived very great advan- 
tage from the auxiliary force of 8,000 Prussians which 
Marlborough had negotiated, but their stipulated tern 
of service was only for one year, and their King had 
threatened that it should not be renewed. 

Passing to more southern climes we find the Spanish 
Court which had so negligently guarded Gibraltar moat 
keenly resent its loss. A body of 8,000 men was at 
once employed to invest it; and the siege was con- 
tinued all through the winter, directed first by the 
Spanish Marquis de Villadarias, and then by the 
French Marechal de Tesse. There was also a French 
squadron under Baron de Pontis sent forward to com- 
plete the blockade. But the Prince of Darmstadt 
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lade a most brave defence, and no progress was made 
J the besiegers either on land or sea. At length, 
irlj in the spring, came in sight Admiral Leake with 
well-appointed squadron from England. Attacking 
16 French ships he took some and dispersed the rest ; 
od on this event the land-forces of the enemy were 
Iso withdrawn. — On the other hand the campaign of 
ie Allies was but feebly conducted on the side of 
^ortugal ; and they throve no better in their siege of 
ladajos than had the French in their siege of Gibraltar. 

A new turn, however, was given to Peninsular affairs 
Y the appearance of another actor on the scene. This 
vs Charles Mordaunt, third Earl of Peterborough, or 
'eterborow as it was always spelled by himself. He 
BS now forty-six years of age and hitherto distin- 
liished mainly by his wild adventures and his fickle 
moiirs. Marlborough with his usual sagacity had 
iBcemed the latent genius for war which lurked in this 
ccentric man, and had singled him out to command 
be fresh auxiliary force which was to be despatched 
x>in England. That force consisted of about 5,000 
len, one-third Dutch and two-thirds English ; it was 
ollected at Portsmouth; and with Peterborough on 
card reached Lisbon on the 20th of June. The first 
bject assigned to the Earl in his instructions was to 
slieve the Duke of Savoy, who had been loudly calling 
)r aid against the French, but he was allowed a dis- 
retionary power if he should rather choose some enter- 
rise on the coast of Spain ; and while with sole autho- 
ity over the land-forces, he owed it to his rank perhaps 
bat he was associated with Sir Cloudesley Shovel as 
>int Admiral of the fleet. 

Such Ample authority, so wide discretionary powers, 
rere well suited to the genius of Peteiboiougjo.. "^Sflsi 
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a bit in his mouth or a spur in his flank he never £Edled 
to kick and plunge. But give him the bridle and his 
inborn nettle appeared. As a subaltern he was heed- 
less of orders. As a colleague he was ever discon- 
tented, ever railing. As a chief, on the contrary, he 
achieved some splendid successes. The same impetu- 
osity of temper which made him overlook an obstacle 
enabled him also in many cases to overleap it. He 
was in truth, as Lord Macaulay has well called him, 
"the last of the Knights Errant.** Ever ready to 
engage in any romantic adventure, either of love or 
war, and constant to no one person as to no one place, 
he too often found the reputation which he had earned 
by his exploits dimmed by his public and his private 
follies.^ 

Peterborough, when he arrived at Lisbon, found the 
Archduke Charles pining at the languor of the Poritt- 
guese campaign. His Majesty, as he was termed hy 
his allies, though not as yet acknowledged on one foot 
of Spanish ground, resolved to quit that inactive scene 
and to join the English Earl. Embarking accordingly 
with a large train of attendants the young Prince gave 
occasion to Peterborough to show his characteristio 
generosity. During the whole voyage he entertained 
his guest magnificently and at his own expense, yield- 
ing him all honours as to the King of Spain. At 



• Lord Peterborough is well 
sketched by Swift in some lively 
lines beginning: "Mordanto fills 
the trump of fame " (Works, voL 
3riv. p. 67). Pope's opinion may 
bo gathered from Spence's Anec- 
dotes (p. 294), and the whole is 
ably summed up by Lord Macaulay 
(Ebb&jb, vol. ii. p. 68). A. email 



volume of Peterboroiigh'i flOB- 
fidential letters in Spun vif 
printed in 1834, but only ftr 
private circulation, and to tin 
number of fifty copiei. I hm 
made great use of it. tfy oti 
character of Peterborough is prei 
in vol. i. p. 620 of my HiflUiy ^ 
Kngland. 
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Gibraltar they also took on board the Prince of Darm- 
stadt and some veterans from the garrison, and nearly 
at the same time they were joined by Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel with the remaining ships and a few more 
Boldiers. Even after these accessions the whole of the 
land-forces fit for service amounted to no more than 
seven thousand men. 

From Gibraltar the expedition touched next at the 
hay of Altea in the kingdom of Valencia. There the 
appearance of a yoimg Prince of the Austrian line 
laised, as had been expected, considerable enthusiasm 
in his favour. The country people gathered on the 
shore with shouts of welcome ; and the garrison of the 
neighbouring fort of Denia surrendered at the first 
summons. It was there that Charles was proclaimed, 
for the first time by any Spaniards, as King of Spain. 

So favourable seemed the opportunity that Peter- 
borough was eager to pursue it. He observed that the 
troops of Philip were either at Barcelona where they 
expected an attack, or on the Portugal frontier where 
they carried on a campaign. At the capital there were 
only some squadrons of horse, acting as guards to the 
King and Queen. No force and only one fortified 
place lay between the English General and the city of 
Madrid. It might therefore be practicable for him to 
push forward with his seven thousand men, and by one 
bold stroke seat the Archduke in the centre of Castille. 
Judging from the events of the next few months we 
may affirm that this design at such a juncture and in 
such a country held out no inconsiderable chances of 

success. 

But so daring a march could certainly not be under- 
tfiken in opposition to the wishes of the Prince whose 
interests it was designed to serve. C\iai\es, itOTn \\\ft 
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time of his being joined by the Prince of Darmstadt^ 
had constantly inclined to the counsels of his conntiy- 
man, and Darmstadt in this year as in the former, 
overrating his own influence among the Catalans, ym 
wholly intent on the siege of Barcelona. Peterboroiigh 
urged with great warmth how far from promising ^ras 
that design ; but a Council of War being called he found 
it requisite to yield ; the troops were re-embarked and 
to Barcelona they sailed. 

The difficulties however proved to be of the most 
formidable kind. Barcelona was strongly defended by 
regular works, besides which it had the sea on one side 
and on another the castled crag of Montjuich — the 
MONS jovis of the Bomans, and the mons judaichs of 
the middle ages when it was the dwelling-place of tiie 
Jews.^ At this period moreover the garrison that held 
it was fully equal to the force that would besi^ it 
The Allied troops, when set on shore and encamped at 
some distance from the city, suffered severely from ihe 
midsummer heats ; and far from any general rising in 
their favour were joined only by some few hundred 
ragged Miquelets. And while the soldiers were sicken- 
ing the chiefs disputed. Charles and the G-ennans 
around him pressed for an attack upon the city at all 
risks and against any odds. The Dutch General ex- 
claimed against the notion, and declared that not one 
of his men should stir on such a service. Peterboiongli 
railed fiercely against Darmstadt, and Darmstadt re- 
torted with no less warmth on Peterborough. Such 
was the animosity that the Earl and Prince were no 
longer on speaking terms. 



' See the excellent description 
in Ford's Handbook, toL i. p. 492, 
ed. 1846. "The pteaent iiam^" ^ 



he observes, " maybe dezifad fto* 
either of the former appellationii" 
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Three weeks passed and nothing at all had heen 
achieved — ^nay nothing attempted. Even the most 
sangaine began to own that the enterprise was hope- 
less. It was reluctantly determined to proceed to 
Italy and resimie the first design of aiding Victor 
Amadous. Already was the heavy cannon sent on board. 
Already had the troops been ordered to prepare for 
their own embarkation. So certain seemed the prospect 
that on this same day the 12th of September there 
were entertainments and public rejoicings in Barcelona 
to celebrate the raising of the siege and the departure 
of the heretics. 

At this very crisis however the genius of Peterborough 
was intent on a most daring scheme for a coup de 
MAIN* He had closely examined the defences of< 
Montjuich, attended by no person but a single aide-de- 
camp ; and had convinced himself that the garrison 
confiding in the strength of their rock had grown 
neglectful of their duty. On this conviction his hopes 
depended. To no one around him, not even to his 
closest fiiends, did he impart any previous hint of his 
design. Only that night he bade a chosen few — 
twelve hundred English foot and two hundred English 
horse — stand to their arms, or mount and follow him. 
Another thousand was entrusted by him to General Stan- 
hope as second in command. These were to form the 
reserve and to take post at a convent midway between 
the camp and the city. 

At midnight then the Earl at the head of his 
small force suddenly appeared at the quarters of the 
Prince of Darmstadt, with whom for the past fortnight 
he had not exchanged a word. The Prince rose in some 
surprise to greet his unexpected visitor. " I have deter- 
mined, Sir," said Peterborough, <'to make this night an 
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attempt upon the enemy. You may now if you please 
come with us, and see whether I and my men really 
deserve the ill character which you of late have 
thought fit to give us." Darmstadt, much surprised, 
at once called for his horse, and thus they rode on 
together. 

Peterborough led his troops by a winding march along 
the foot of the hills, till within a quarter of a mile of 
the works of Montjuich. There he ranged them in 
order for the coming conflict — selecting for himself and 
Darmstadt the enterprise of the greatest ' danger, the 
storming of a bastion on the Barcelona side. At the 
first break of day they marched up to the assault. The 
Spaniards, then first descrying them, poured on them a 
heavy fire which the English sustained nothing daunted 
and still advanced ; and upon this the enemy came 
down to meet them in the outer ditch. This was the 
very event for which Peterborough had prepared his 
men. He had bid them in that case not be content 
with repulsing the enemy, but follow close and pell-mell, 
so that Spaniards and English might enter the fort 
together. And so it proved. Fighting hand to hand, 
and carrying all before them, the English quickly 
reached the summit of the bastion, and were able to 
throw up a breast- work of some loose stones which they 
found there, before the garrison could recover from 
their surprise. 

The Spaniards being here engaged and drawing their 
whole force to this quarter, the second division was 
enabled with little or no hindrance to scale the rock on 
the opposite side, and to seize the guns upon the walls. 
Thus did Peterborough become possessed at all points 
of the outer fortifications of Montjuich, and he sent at 
once for StanUope and the reserve so as to secure what 
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he had gained. The enemy however had still possession 
of the inner works or the keep of the place. Thence 
after a short interval they poured forth some volleys of 
musketry. One of these took fatal effect. It struck 
dead the gallant Darmstadt, who fell by the side of 
Peterborough so recently his rival and now his comrade 
in arms. 

Almost at the same moment there came a rumour 
that the Spanish Viceroy in Barcelona, learning the 
loss of Montjuich, was sending a division of three 
thousand men from the city to recover it. The dis- 
tance was about a mile, and all uneven ground ; so that 
the Spaniards, besides being tardily collected, could 
advance but slowly. The Earl at once mounted and 
rode off to reconnoitre, leaving a Peer of Ireland, Lord 
Gharlemont, to command in his place. But no sooner 
did his presence cease to animate his men than their 
hearts began to fail. They reflected how few they 
were in number and how exposed in position, and they 
muttered that the only thing left for them to do was to 
return the way they came. One of the officers acting as 
spokesman made an earnest representation in this*sense 
to Lord Gharlemont, a man of personal courage, but, as 
Captain George Carleton then serving under him has 
mildly put it, "somewhat too flexible in his temper." ^ 
Carleton who overheard the pressing advice and also the 
meek answer, and who saw how matters were going, 
slipped away as he says as fast as he could, and put spurs 
to his horse until he overtook Lord Peterborough and 



' Carleton's Memoirs, p. 137, ed. 
ISOS. I have no more doubt than 
had Dr. Johnson or Lord Macaulay, 
of the perfect authenticity of this 
narratiye; and I venture to refer 
to a passage in my History of the 



War of Succession in Spain (Ap- 
pendix, p. 130) as affording proof 
that Carleton was not, as has 
sometimes been asserted, an ima- 
ginary character wrought into a 
fiction by Beioe. 
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told him what had passed. Peterborough at once turned 
round and galloped back. As he drew near he perceived 
that his troops in one compact body, and with Lord 
Charlemont at their head, had relinquished the fort and 
were already half way down the hill. Coming up to them 
at full speed, he snatched from Lord Charlemont's hand 
the half-pike borne by that officer in symbol of com- 
mand ; then turning to the men he cried : " Face about 
and follow me, or you shall have the scandal and eternal 
infamy upon you of having deserted your posts and 
abandoned your General I " 

The sight, the speech, of this most high-spirited 
chief had a wonderful effect on both officers and soldiers. 
The dark cloud passed away from their minds, and left 
no trace behind it; they faced about, and with the 
greatest alacrity followed Peterborough up the hilL 
Happily the Spaniards had not perceived their recent 
panic, so that all the posts could be regained and anew 
possessed without any loss and in less than half an hour. 
Nor was this their only good fortune. The Spanish 
General, who was bringing up 3,000 men from Bar- 
celona, caught at the report that both the Earl and 
Prince were in Montjuich, and took for granted that 
their main army must be with them ; upon which he 
immediately gave his orders for retreat. Soon after- 
wards Stanhope came up with the reserve ; and the 
English posts were most fully secured. 

Next day by Peterborough's orders the heavy cannon 
were once more landed from the ships, and two mortars 
were brought to bear upon the keep of Montjuich. 
Its fall was hastened by the explosion of its powderr 
magazines, and Peterborough interposed to save its 
garrison from the fury of the Miquelets. The citadel 
being thus at all points reduced Peterborough pro- 
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ceeded to invest the city. His late exploit it was 
found had inspirited all ranks. "Everybody" says 
Carleton " now began to make his utmost efforts ; and 
looked upon himself as a drone if he was not employed 
in doing something or other towards pushing forward 
the si^e of Barcelona." The Miquelets poured down 
in great niunbers from the hills. The Admirals and 
Captains of the fleet offered the aid of their sailors, 
and came day by day to serve on shore. Such indeed 
was their zeal that when it was found impossible for 
horses to drag the heavy artillery up the precipices, 
harnesses were made for two hundred seamen ; and by 
that means the cannon and mortars were after prodi- 
gious labour brought to the points required. 

With so much ardour on the part of the besiegers it 
was not long before a practicable breach was made. 
Velasco hereupon beat a parley, and articles of capi- 
tulation were signed on the 9th of October. In four 
days, should no succour meanwhile arrive, the Viceroy 
and the garrison were to march out with all the honours 
of war. But on the day following there broke out an 
insurrection at Barcelona. The severities of the Viceroy 
before and during the siege had incensed many of the 
townspeople, and they, supported by some Miquelets 
who had stolen in, were eager to wreak their vengeance 
upon him. The tumult of the city was plainly to be 
heard in the English camp. Lord Peterborough rode 
up boldly to the city-wicket, and was let in ; he had 
with him only a single officer, but was subsequently 
joined in the same manner by Stanhope and one or two 
more.® Thus entering the city at imminent risk to 
himself, he succeeded by his personal ascendency in 



• Compare Captain Carleton's 
Memoirs (p. 152) with the nairative 



derived from Stanhope, in Burnet's 
History, -vol. \. "5. %\^s 
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saving the life of Velasco, whom he sent in due time on 
board ship to be conveyed by sea to Alicant. He had 
also the honour of rescuing from danger a beautiful 
lady, whom he met flying with dishevelled hair from 
the apprehended fury of the Miquelets ; she proved to 
be the Duchess of Popoli, whose husband was in 
command of the Spanish troops. It was not only 
beauty in distress which as on this occasion claimed 
the regard of Peterborough. Writing to the Duchess 
of Marlborough a few months later we find him declare 
in a moment of spleen that "the most disagreeable 
country in the world is Spain," with however one ex- 
ception as follows, " the only tolerable thing your sex, 
and that attended with the greatest dangers." 

The brilliancy of Peterborough's late achievements 
appears to have produced a strong impression on a 
people ever lovers of the marvellous. Of the five or 
six thousand troops who marched out of Barcelona, and 
were free to go further according to the terms of the 
capitulation, not above a thousand went, the rest con- 
senting to take service with Charles as rightful King 
of Spain. Great part of the open country also declared 
in his favour. The yoimg Prince himself made his 
public entry on the 23rd of October, amidst loud ac- 
clamations, and with all established forms ; he return- 
ing every cheer with the movement of his hand to his 
mouth ; " for the Kings of Spain are not allowed to 
salute or return a salute by any motion to or of the 
hat." 

By Peterborough's orders General Stanhope at once 
embarked for England to carry the news of the late 
successes, and to claim in the most earnest manner 
reinforcements and supplies. Peterborough writes as 
follows to the Ducheaa oi M.^T\\iOTOM^\ *' I know the 
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good siature of England, especially towards the month 
of November ; but I hope at least they will find no 
fault. ... I think we have met with miracles in our 
fevor. But we are poorer than church-rats, and 
miracles cannot save us long without money." 

Peterborough meanwhile took a step of great political 
significance, in which he was fully justified by the 
terms of his instructions. He gave a public assurance 
that his Queen would engage to secure to the province 
the enjoyment of its ancient fubros — the rights and 
liberties which the Crown of Castillo had set aside. 
This promise, joined to the lustre of his arms, wrought 
wonders. Lerida and Gerona, Tarragona and Tortosa, 
the last of especial importance as commanding the 
passage of the Ebro, proclaimed the Archduke as their 
King. The whole of Catalonia was for the time won 
over. Nay more, the flame spread rapidly to the 
province, or as the Spaniards love to call it the 
kingdom, of Valencia. San Mateo and other places 
to the south of the Ebro declared for the Austrian 
Prince. And thus also to the south of the Xucar. A 
partisan chief, a native of that part of the country. 
General Basset y Samos in name or names, had been 
left by the Allies as Governor of the fort of Denia with 
a garrison of four hundred men. Sallying out with 
the greater part of his force he was joined by Colonel 
Raphael Nebot, a Catalan in King Philip's service, who 
came over with his whole regiment of five hundred 
horse. These two chiefs overran the open country and 
reduced the smaller towns, appearing at length before 
the gates of Valencia, which were thrown open to 
them. Entering that great city in triumph they pro- 
claimed Charles as King, and Basset y Eamos as his 
Viceroy until his pleasure should be known. 
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Peterborough meanwhile continued at Barcelona 
making great efforts to sustain his troops. He in- 
structed his wife in London to make earnest applica- 
tions for him to the Ministers, and meanwhile he 
continued with most impartial acrimony to rail at 
almost every thing and almost every person around 
him. Thus he writes to Stanhope in England, "In 
the beggarly circumstances of our Princes and Generals 
it is certain that nothing can be greater than the affec- 
tion of all sorts of people to the King ; and nothing 
greater than the contempt and aversion they have to 
Lichtenstein and Wolfeld and to the whole Vienna 
crew. . . . Never Prince was accompanied by such 
wretches for Ministers; they have spent their whole 
time in selling places ; they have neither money, sense, 
nor honor. ... I have intelligence and correspondence 
wherever the enemy have troops, who are much more 
disposed to join us than to fight with us. From Va- 
lencia, from Aragon, from Mont Louis, from Languedoc, 
from the Cevennes, I have every day offers and solicit- 
ations, and I cannot want success wherever I go if I 
could but go." 

His own Greneral Officers do not fare much better in 
Peterborough's correspondence than does *' the Vienna 
crew." — " I believe the Queen will order Charlemontto 
sell ; if so I have agreed with him at £1,500 ; but he 
would have been described as a hero. If he be pre- 
vented bargaining for the new clothing, the regiment 
will come cheap. . . . Cimningham is such an eternal 
screech-owl, and growing more and more disagreeable ; 
if possible get him removed to some other service more 
suitable to his humour." 

To Alexander Stanhope at the Hague Peterborough 
writes in more general tetma ^\i\\a ^x^^vck!^ for Dutch 
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aid : *' Give us support and you shall have no Portuguese 
excuses 1 We will bring affairs to a speedy issue. We 
have not hitherto gone the pace of Spaniards though 
amongst them 1 " ® 

From Spain pass we to Scotland. The bitter fruits 
of the Darien enterprise were not all past. In the 
summer of 1704 the Worcester, a ship which belonged 
to the New East India Company, being driven by stress 
of weather into the Fhth of Forth, and anchoring in 
the harbour of Burnt Island, was there seized by the 
agents of the Darien Company in requital as they ima- 
gined of a former wrong. The Captain, Thomas Green, 
and his crew, thirteen in all, were surprised and over- 
powered and cast into prison. Then they were brought 
to trial on charges of piracy upon the coast of Malabar, 
and of the murder of Drummond, one of the Darien 
Captains who had been missing for three years. They 
were found Guilty on very insufficient evidence and 
condemned to deaths and though most of them were 
reprieved and soon afterwards quietly released, three of 
the number, namely Green the Captain, Madder the mate, 
and Simpson the gunner, were left to suffer the extreme 
sentence of the law. It was felt in England that these 
poor men would fall a sacrifice to national resentment ; 
and the Queen sent orders to the Privy Council of 
Scotland to stay the execution and to consider the 
sentence. But the Privy Council were scared by the 
apprehension of mob violence ; they made no sign ; and 
the prisoners underwent their doom upon the sands of 
Leitii, on the 11th of April 1705. Strange to say there 
was some evidence at the time, which subsequent inquiry 
confirmed, that Captain Drummond, for whose murder 
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three men -were hanged, was then and for some years 
afterwards alive — a wanderer among the savage tribes 
of Madagascar.* 

The angry temper of the Scottish people was by no 
means confined to the humbler classes nor yet to any 
single subject, and the Ministers in England looked 
forward with much anxiety to the next meeting of the 
Scottish Parliament. They adopted at last a timid reso- 
lution, in which the mind of Godolphin at this period 
may probably be traced. They determined to change 
once again the holders of office at Edinburgh, and in 
spite of his recent failures reinstate the Duke of Queens- 
berry. His Grace however took on this occasion only 
the secondary post of Privy Seal, while the function of 
representing theCrown was conferred on the Duke of 
Argyle, a young man of signal spirit and ability. Under 
these new auspices the Estates assembled on the 28th 
of June ; and the Queen's Message at their opening 
most earnestly pressed upon their notice both the settle- 
ment of the Succession, and the appointment of Com- 
missioners to treat for a legislative Union. 

A tangled web of party-politics ensued. Lord Tweed- 
dale and his friends, who were ousted from office, inmie- 
diately formed themselves into what they termed the 
" New party; " but keeping close together, and* throwing 
their weight from time to time into the divers sides of the 
divisions, they came to be commonly called the " Squa- 
drone Volante." Italian was then for some reason in 
vogue with the politicians of that country for their pri- 



» State Trials, vol. »v. p. 1199, 
and Burton's Criminal Trials in 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 167. "Somers 
says he knows not the laws of 
Scotland, but that the p. oceedings 



are illegal according to all other 
laws that he knows.** So writes 
Secretary Johnstone in the Jervis- 
wood Correspondence, April 9, 
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vate notes ; thus we may observe the Earl of Eoxburgh 
begin to Johnstone — *' if you have read my letter in 
Italian." * The Jacobites formed a no less compact mass, 
and were against the project of a legislative Union at 
any time or. on any terms. The Duke of Queensberry, 
it was found, intended to keep aloof in England on the 
plea of sickness, so that without committing himself he 
might watch the first direction of events, and mean- 
while, says Lockhart, " he sent down the Duke of Argyle 
as Commissioner, and used him as the monkey did the 
cat in pulling out the hot roasted chestnuts." * 

In spite of the pressing recommendations conveyed 
in the Queen's Message, the Estates resolved to consider 
first the matters of trade. When they came to the 
Succession they showed themselves wholly disinclined 
to settle it so far as the person was concerned. Never- 
theless they lent a ready ear to the schemes of Fletcher 
of Saltoun for all kinds of limitations and securities. 
They did not indeed go the.full length that he proposed, 
but they passed an Act which on the Queen's demise 
was to make the Officers of State and the Judges of the 
Supreme Courts elective by Parliament. Another Apt 
provided that a Scottish ambassador should be present 
at every treaty made by the Sovereign of the two king- 
doms with a foreign power. By a third measure the 
Parliament was to become triennial at the end of the 
next three years. None of these Acts however re- 
ceived the touch of the Sceptre, nor was the Eoyal 
Assent to them seriously pressed after the all-absorbing 
debate upon the Union had begun.* 

As regards the last the Court party, assisted on this 
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occasion by the Squadrone, carried an Act empowering 
the Queen to name Commissioners to treat for Scotland. 
This Act was however accompanied by a Besolation 
that the Scottish Commissioners should not begin to 
confer with the English, until the clauses in the English 
Act of Parliament making the Scotch aliens had been 
repealed. In this manner the Session was closed in 
tolerable harmony on the 21st of September. 

The English Ministers meanwhile had been watching 
with anxious eyes the result of the English elections. 
Finding it much in favour of the Whigs they desired to 
make a further movement in conciliation of that party. 
Now the first object at that moment of the Whig 
Junto was to obtain an office for Lord Sunderland — a 
home office if possible but if not a foreign one, which 
might be a preparatory step to the Secretaryship of 
State. For this there appeared a favorable opening. 
Besides that Mr. Stepney, our Minister at Vienna, 
had offended the Austrian statesmen by his blunt re- 
monstrances, and could not at that moment continue 
the negotiation with advantage, there seemed good 
reason to appoint a new Envoy Extraordinary to com- 
pliment Joseph on his accession to the throne. The 
Duchess of Marlborough threw her whole weight into 
Sunderland's scale ; Godolphin and Marlborough yielded; 
and Sunderland, being named Envoy accordingly, set 
out for Vienna in the course of June. 

Another and far more important change in the same 
direction had been for some time in suspense, but was 
postponed till close upon the Session of Parliament. 
Then the Queen's consent having been reluctantly 
granted, Sir Nathan Wright was dismissed &om the 
custody of the Great Seal, which was transferred witi 
the same office of Lord Keeper to William Cowper. The 
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proved incompetency of Sir Nathan and the rising 
geniuB of Cowper made this a welcome change inde- 
pendently of its party motive. And here begins the 
Private Diary of Cowper, which though in gtrneral 
meagre is not without its value for the History of these 
times.* 

The appointments of Sunderland and Cowper, being 
however looked upon as party measures, were in a high 
degree distasteful to the Tories, both to those who like 
Nottingham were already in opposition, and to those 
who like Harley continued to hold office. No sooner 
had the new Parliament met on the 2oth of October 
than the two parties tried their strength on the first 
question that arose — the choice of Speaker. The Tory 
candidate was William Bromley, who on High Church 
principles represented the University of Oxford ; the 
Whig was John Smith, member for Andover, who under 
TTing William had for a short time held an office in the 
Treasury.* The Court gave its full support to the latter 
candidate ; and he was elected by a majority of 248 
against 205. 

In the Boyal Speech which ensued. Her Majesty de- 
scanted in general terms on the importance of sustaining 
the war upon the Continent and of forming an Union 
with Scotland. She went on to say that it would be 
ever her chief care to support the Church and leave it 
secure after her. And she added " I mention this with 
a little more warmth because there have not been want- 



• The Diary of Lord Cowper 
has not been pablished but was 
printed in 1S33 by the Bev. Dr. 
Hawtrey for the members of the 
Boxburgh Club. The first entry 
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iDg some so very malicious as even in print to suggest 
the Church of England as by law established to be in 
danger at this time." 

It was indeed this cry "the Church in danger I" 
which Bochester and Nottingham had resolved to raise. 
But they gave precedence to another, which they 
thought would touch the Queen in a still more tender 
place. On the 15th of November Lord Haversham 
acting under their auspices moved an Address in the 
House of Lords entreating Her Majesty to invite the 
presumptive Heir " into this kingdom to reside here." 
It seemed to the High Tory Chiefs that their support 
of this proposal would eflfectually clear them from the 
common charge of acting in secret concert with the 
Jacobites, and that it would place the Ministers in 
great embarrassment, it being known that the idea was 
utterly distasteful to the Queen, who was determined 
not to yield it. 

The Queen herself was present at this debate, and 
heard the three Tory chieftains, Bochester, Notting- 
ham and Buckingham, so lately her own confidential 
servants, urge with all their strength a measure which 
they knew her to abhor. Nor did Buckingham recom- 
mend it by any peculiar amenities of style, since among 
other things he suggested that perhaps the Qneen 
might live till she did not know what she did, and be 
like a child in the hands of others. . It ia no wonder 
if the attachment of Anne to the Tory party was at 
this time rudely shaken.^ 

The proposal of Lord Haversham was met on the 
j)art of the Ministry by the previous question ; which 
was carried without dividing. But the spirit roused 
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by the discussion so &r prevailed that two measures 
for the better security of the Succession (first suggested 
in the debate by Bishop Burnet) were ordered to be 
brought in. The first was entitled " an Act for the 
Naturalization of the most excellent Princess Sophia " 
and her issue, with a saving clause that any person 
naturalized by this Act and becoming a Papist should 
lose the benefit of the Act, and be taken as an alien 
bom out of the allegiance of the Queen. This measure 
was passed without any difficulty or discussion. 

The second measure of security as sketched by 
Bishop Bmnet was further developed on the 19th in a 
very able speech by Lord Wharton, and was ordered 
to be brought in accordingly. Then it came to be 
commonly known by the name of the Eegency Bill. 
It provided that, in the event of the Queen's decease 
without issue, the Privy Council then in being should 
on pain of High Treason cause the next appointed 
successor to be proclaimed as Sovereign with all con- 
venient speed : That to carry on the Government in her 
or his absence seven great Officers of State as specified 
should act as Lords Justices : That the next heir 
should be empowered by an instrument imder her or 
his hand to nominate any other persons to act in con- 
junction with these seven as Lords Justices ; this 
instrument to be sent over in triplicate and to be kept 
sealed; one copy by the Lord Chancellor or Lord 
Keeper; another by the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
and a third by her or his own Minister at this Court. 

The occasion was also taken to review that clause in 
the Act of Settlement which after the accession of the 
House of Hanover would exclude all holders of office 
from the House of Commons. Under the Eegency 
Bill the prohibition ceased to be absolute, k ^^"s^^^s^ 
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number of oflSces was specified as actually disqualify- 
ing ; besides all those that might at any time be created 
since the day the Parliament met — the 25th of October 
1705. As to any others the acceptance of office was to 
vacate the Seat, but the electors were left free if they 
pleased to re-elect the office-holder. Such is the law 
under which even at the present day our Ministerial 
system continues to be ruled. It was at first intended 
that those clauses, like that in the Act of Settlement 
which they were framed to amend, should apply only 
to the following reign. But the Ministers on being 
pressed agreed that they should t^e effect at the next 
Dissolution.® 

Grodolphin and the other Ministers had from the first 
supported the Eegency Bill. It would have been fiur 
wiser in the Tory chiefs, had they also given to it their 
frank adherence, rather than raise against it as they did 
in both Houses a host of petty cavils. This laid them 
open to the taunt that they were in truth no friends to 
the Hanover Succession, first urging a security which 
they knew was unattainable, and next rejecting another 
security which was placed within their reach. They 
did not venture however to try their strength by any 
party vote against the entire Bill, which was finally 
carried through both Houses ; but they brought forward 
divers amendments, some of a very trifiing character. 
Thus for instance in the Commons they moved that 
the Lord Treasurer should not be named among the 
seven great Officers of State ; an omission that conld 
be defended by no possible argument, and proceeding 
solely from their spleen against Godolphin who filled 
the post. 
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The second arrow in the Tory quiver, " the Church 
in danger," was let fly, not quite willingly, on the 6th 
of December. Lord Halifax on behalf of the Whigs 
had accused the opposite party of making a complaint 
which they were unable to establish, and he had fixed 
a day for its consideration by the House of Lords. 
Her Majesty came to hear the debate, which her uncle 
Lord Eochester commenced, and which on the other 
side Lord Somers closed. Several Prelates spoke ; one 
or two not greatly to their credit. Thus the Arch- 
bishop of York (Dr. Sharp) said that he apprehended 
danger to the Church from the increase of Dissenters, 
and particularly from tlie many academies set up by 
them ; and he moved that the Judges might be con- 
sulted what laws were in force against such seminaries 
and by what means they might be suppressed. In like 
manner the Bishop of London (Dr. Compton) warmly 
inveighed against the sermon which one clergyman, Mr. 
Benjamin Hoadley, had lately preached before the Lord 
Mayor, and in which the Bishop said " rebellion was 
countenanced and resistance to the higher powers 
encouraged." This provoked a spirited reply from 
Bishop Burnet. "My Eight Eevreend brother" he 
cried " ought to have been the last man to complain 
of that sermon, for if the doctrine of that sermon be 
not good, I know not what defence his Lordship could 
make for appearing in arms at Nottingham." ^ 

This debate was taken with the House in Committee 
on the Eoyal Speech. A division being called for, the 
alarm-cry of the Tories was negatived by 61 votes 
against 30. It was resolved that " under the happy 
reign of Her Majesty the.Church is in a most safe and 
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flourishing condition ; " and that " whoever goes about 
to suggest and insinuate that the Church is in danger 
is an enemy to the Queen, the Church, and the king- 
dom." A Protest against this Besolution was signed by 
two Bishops and twenty-three lay Peers, but the majority, 
forming the House, sent it to the Conmions, who by a 
division of 212 against 160 expressed their concurrenoe 
therewith. The Besolution was next presented as a 
joint Address of both Houses to the Queen, who on 
her part published a Proclamation declaring that with 
the advice of her Privy Coimcil she would " proceed 
with the utmost severity the law will allow of against 
the authors and spreaders of the said seditious and 
scandalous reports." 

These proceedings in Parliament passed before the 
Christmas holidays. They were all, as has been seen, 
greatly in favour of the Government. It may be 
added that the Commons showed much alacrity in 
voting the required Supplies ; and that both Houses 
cheerfully concurred in expediting the negotiations for 
a Scottish Union. The only obstacle in the way of 
beginning to treat lay in the Act of last Session im- 
posing in a certain case divers disabilities on Scotsmen. 
But Lord Somers, who had been the author of that 
Act, saw that its object was answered from the moment 
the Estates at Edinburgh had empowered the Queen to 
name Commissioners for Scotland. He therefore at once 
expressed his willingness to repeal the obnoxious clauses ; 
and a Bill repealing them was accordingly passed with 
all despatch. 

Marlborough meanwhile was still absent from Eng- 
land. He had been earnestly pressed to pay a visit 
to Vienna at the close of the campaign, and he desired 
to tij hia peiBonal iijflMeiioe at the Emperor's Court 
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Setting out with the fiill assent of his colleagues, he 
found Lord Sunderland installed as the English Minis- 
ter, and though offered a separate palace he took up his 
ahode at his son-in4aw's house. The Emperor showed 
him every mark of high regard, invested him with the 
promised principality, and hearkened to his counsels 
for the next campaign. Marlborough was however dis- 
appointed in his hopes of meeting Prince Eugene, who 
was detained with the Italian army. 

From Vienna the Duke accompanied by Sunderland 
proceeded to Berlin. There he soothed the dissatisfac- 
tion on various petty grounds of the King, and induced 
him to renew the treaty for the further subsidiary force 
of 8,000 men. At Hanover his presence was of still 
more essential service. The old Electress had been 
induced to write a letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury expressing her readiness to come over if the Qaeen 
and Parliament should desire it.* This letter had been 
made public during the discussions on this subject, and 
had given great displeasure to the Queen, while the 
Electress was no less incensed when she found her 
inclination disregarded. In several interviews both 
with herself and her son, Marlborough was able to con- 
vince them that the Ministers in England had meant 
them no unkindness, and had done their best to secure 
the succession of their House. On concluding his visit 
at Hanover Marlborough went on to the Hague, where, 
as he writes, " I have not been idle one minute," and 
from whence in company with Sunderland he returned 
to London on the last day of the last month. 

Already, at the Hague, Marlborough had received a 
letter from Godolphin pressing him to draw closer to 
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his recent allies the Whigs, and Marlborough had 
answered : "I shall with all my heart live friendly with 
those that have shown so much friendship to you and 
service to the Queen." On the first Sunday after his 
return, the 6th of January, a dinner was given by 
Secretary Harley to cement the new alliance. There 
were present besides Marlborough and Godolphin, 
Boyle and St. John, Halifax, Sunderland, and Cowper. 
Somers also had been invited but had gone to his 
country house. The scene is described with much spirit 
in Cowper's Private Diary. * After T^rd Treasurer was 
gone, who first went. Secretary Harley took a glass, 
and drank to love and friendship and everlasting imion; 
and wished he had more Tokay to drink it in ; we had 
drank two bottles, good but thick. I replied his White 
Lisbon was best to drink it in, being very clear. I 
suppose he apprehended it, as I observed most of the 
company did, to relate to that humour of his, which was 
never to deal clearly or openly but always with reserve, 
if not dissimulation or rather simulation ; and to love 
tricks even where not necessary but from an inward 
satisfaction he took in applauding his own cunning." 
It is plain from this entry how rife jealousies were 
still. 

The two Houses met again as usual after the Christ- 
mas holidays, but transacted no further business of 
importance. Dispirited by its late reverses the Toiy 
party remained at gaze ; and the Session was closed in 
quiet with a Speech from the Queen on the 19th of 
March. 

Public interest however was now centered, so &r as 
home-affairs were concerned, on the pending treaty for 
a Scottish Union. The Commission for Scotland was 
issued on the 27tti oi February ; that for England on 
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the 10th of ApriL According to precedent in both 
cases the former was in Latin and the latter in English. 
The members were tkirty-one on each side. In the 
Scottish list, besides many persons of rank and office, 
there were also several independent country-gentlemen ; 
Sis Clerk of Pennycuik and Lockhart of Camwath. On 
the English side there was more attention to routine, 
tlie Commissioners being for the most part the heads of 
CShurch and State, but comprising also some chief men 
out of office, and above all Lord Somers, whose clear 
and pervading genius proved to be the master-spirit of 
the whole. 

The two Commissions held their first meeting on the 
16th of April in the Council-chamber of the Cockpit 
near Whitehall, the place which had been appointed 
for them. Their first day was taken up with jntro- 
ductory speeches from Mr. Cowper the Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal in England, and the Earl of Seafield the 
Chancellor of Scotland ; but they proceeded to real 
business when they met next on the 22nd of the month. 
Then the Lord Keeper on the part of England formally 
proposed : That the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland be for ever united into one kingdom by the 
name of Great Britain : That the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain be represented by one and the same Par- 
liament ; and That the Succession to the Crown of the 
United Kingdom be fixed according to the stipulations 
of the English Act of Settlement. 

To these terms the Scottish Commissioners made some 
demur. It is plain from their counter-proposals, though 
most cautiously worded, that they desired the Union to 
be not legislative but only federative, like that of the 
Dutch States or the Swiss Cantons. But the Englisli 
Commissioners stood firm. They declared that in tlv^\v. 
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judgment nothing but an entire union of the two 
kingdoms would settle perfect and lasting friendship 
between them ; and they declined*to continue the treaty 
on any other ground. Met at once by this explicit 
intimation the Scots yielded. Next day they gave in 
their acceptance of the first proposals, on the condition 
that there should be fiill freedom of trade, and a 
communication of all other advantages, between the 
two kingdoms. The English Commissioners answered 
frankly that they regarded this condition as the neces- 
sary consequence of an entire Union. 

Thus the foundation at least was happily and seciuelj, 
laid. The further progress of this treaty and its final 
issue shall be related after I have traced in some detail 
the campaigns of this memorable year in Flandeis, 
Italy sind Spain. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Mablborough reached the Hague from England on 
the 25th of April. But although as in former years he 
made the Hague his starting point he designed a far 
diflferent sphere. Eecent experience disinclined him 
^ually from two proposals which at this time were 
pressed upon him — the one from the Emperor to co- 
operate on the Moselle with Prince Louis on the 
Upper Rhine — the other from the States of Holland to 
join his army to theirs and act, not unattended by 
their Deputies, in Flanders. Marlborough on the 
contrary desired that they should, as in his Blenheim 
campaign, place a smaller body of their troops under 
his sole command; with these and his English to 
march to Italy, and join once more his tried friend 
Prince Eugene. 

Combined with this great project there was a 
smaller also. Marlborough had been for some time in 
communication with the Marquis de Quiscard, who 
was a refugee from the Cevennes, and profuse of 
promises as is the wont of exiles. He was certain, he 
said, the Protestants of Languedoc would rise in arms 
once more as soon as a friendly force appeared in sight 
of their hills. Both Marlborough and St. John lent an 
ear to his representations, and had directed twelve 
regiments of foot with some dragoona to ^i'&'&^tc^V^ ^ 
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Portsmouth, there to embark, as soon as the arrange- 
ments should be ready. The troops were to be headed 
by Lord Eivers, and accompanied by De Ouiscard with 
other French Protestant officers. Landing at Bkye 
near the mouth of the Gironde they would endeavour 
to raise the Gevennes in insurrection, and failing in 
that object they might bum the ships at Bochefort on 
their return. In any event it was thought that this 
expedition would prevent the French from sending 
reinforcements either to Italy or Spain. 

Wisely framed as might be these two projects they 
were found incapable of actual execution. The jea- 
lousies attending every wide confederacy here came 
into full play. Thus does Marlborough report on the 
9th of May : " I am so tired that you will excuse my 
not giving you any other account of Cadogan's voyage 
to Hanover but what you will see by the Electoi^s 
inclosed letter. He obstinately persists in letting none 
of his troops march, notwithstanding he very much 
approves the project (of Italy). The Danes and 
Hessians have also excused themselves upon their 
treaties ; so that though the Pensioner and the town of 
Amsterdam had approved of sending the forty squadronfl 
and forty battalions, now that they must of necessity he 
of the English and Dutch only they dare not consenti 
since it must leave them in the hands of the strangen, 
for so they call the Danes, the Hanoverians, and the 
Hessians." 

An untoward event upon the Upper Bhine increased 
the perplexities of the States. Marshal Villars, having 
received a reinforcement from the Netherlands under 
Marshal Marsin, suddenly took the field and attacked 
the Margrave of Baden with great success, forcing the 
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Grerman lines on the Motter, and reducing Dnisenheim 
and £b,guenau which contained the principal magazines. 

With this recent instance of French daring before 
them the Dutch were more than ever unwilling to see 
Marlborough depart for Italy. If he would but remain 
they offered to give him in secret the choice of their 
Field Deputies, or to instruct these gentlemen to con- 
form on all points to his wishes. Finally though with 
great reluctance the Duke yielded. It was agreed that 
an auxiliary force of 10,000 men should be at once 
despatched to Prince Eugene ; and that, besides those 
on the Upper Bhine, the remaining troops in English 
or Dutch pay should under the command of Marl- 
borough act on the side of Flanders. The plan being 
thus determined at the Hague, the Duke set out for 
the army on Sunday the 9th of May. His chagrin is 
apparent in his letters. " God knows I go with a 
heavy heart; for I have no prospect of doing any thing 
considerable." 

At this very moment however — so much should 
gloomy prognostics be distrusted — fortune had in store 
for him one of the brightest of his triumphs. When 
he left the Hague the English and Dutch troops were 
still apart, but they effected their junction at Bilsen on 
the 20th ; and the Danes, who were rapidly pressing 
forward, came in shortly afterwards. Thus combining, 
the army advanced upon Flanders iif nearly the same 
direction as last year. Officers and men were in high 
gpirits, and Marlborough, could he but find the oppor- 
tunity, was eager to engage. 

Marshal Villeroy on his part had already taken the 
field. Ever too sanguine and vainglorious in temper 
he was persuaded that Marlborough could not so soon 
have gathered his whole force together^ and he &1I^ 
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relied on his own supenor nnmbers and superior sldlL 
He did not even deem it necessary to await the coming 
of Marsin, who was already on his march with eighteen 
battalions to join him from Alsace. Thus he writes to 
the King : " I am convinced that it mnst be for onr 
advantage to risk a battle ; above all if the enemy have 
to come and attack us. Your Majesty's troops are fine; 
their courage is elated by the news of our late sno- 
cesses ; and everything leads us to expect a happy issue 
if we come to a general action.*'' 

The same confident spirit pervaded his ranks. As 
Marlborough states when writing to Grodolphin on the 
day after the event: "the General Officers who are 
taken tell us that they thought themselves sure of 
victory, by having all the King of France's Household, 
and with them the best troops of France." The num- 
bers however were most nearly matched. According to 
Marlborough's statement in the same letter, the French 
had 128 squadrons and 74 battalions, while Marlborough 
himself had 123 of the former and 73 of the latter. 
The French may be reckoned at 60,000 and the Allies 
at 62,000 men. 

The English commander was now steadily advandng 
towards the sources of the Little Gheet. It was just 
beyond the site of the French lines demolished by the 
Allies in the preceding year. There on the forenoon 
of Sunday, May the 23rd, he appeared in sight of the 
French. General Cadogan led the van at the head of 
six hundred horse. Two of the columns that followed 
mEirched along one of those strange old Chaussto 
which in France and Belgium are known by the name 
of Queen Brunehaut ; the others proceeded in parallel 
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lines ; and Marlborough, no longer fettered by Dutch 
tranunels, had determined to attack that very day. 

Villeroy was well prepared to receive him. Close to 
the Little Grheet sources stands the village of Ramillies, 
which has given its name to the battle which ensued^ 
Behind the village the ground rises and forms a gently 
undulating plain, the highest ground in .all Brabant. 
It was from this slope of Eamillies that the French 
Marshal, when the fog of the forenoon had cleared, 
descried for the first time the approaching columns of 
his foe. JHe at once ranged his own army in order of 
battle on the ground which he had already reconnoitred. 
TTia left was at the back of the village of Autre-Eglise ; 
his right at a barrow which is called the Tomb of 
Ottomond, and which crowns the summit of the plain. 
From the Tomb of Ottomond the ground falls away to 
the village of Tavier and the marshes that border the 
Mehaigne. Tavier was protected by a French detach- 
ment, and better still by its swampy ground. Opposite 
to Tavier also there was swampy ground at the Little 
Grheet sources ; and it was through the interval between 
these two morasses that the Allied onset on Eamillies 
most be made. Thus on the whole the French were 
posted in concave round the segment of a circle 
extending from Autre-Eglise to Tavier. 

"While Villeroy was thus drawing out his army he 
was joined from Brussels by his colleague the Elector 
of Bavaria. His Highness approved the selection, and 
acknowledged the strength, of the ground. Marl- 
borough meanwhile, accompanied by Overkirk, was 
intently eyeing it and them. He saw that the concave 
order of the French would expose them to some dis- 
advantage in rapidity of movement. He saw moreover 
that the Tomb of Ottomond was in truth the ke^ of 

VOL. I. K 
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their position, since from thence the entire field of 
battle might be enfiladed. The object was therefore 
by a sudden effort to overpower the French right, and 
this, as Marlborough thought, might best be achieved 
through a preliminary feint upon their left. 

The battle was begun about three o'clock by a 
mutual cannonade. An hour afterwards Marlborough, 
pursuing his skilful strats^m, made a vigorous demon- 
stration against Autre-Egliee. The feint was entirely 
successful. Both Villeroy and Maximilian hurried oflF 
to the threatened quarter, drawing with thefli a con- 
siderable corps of infantry from the centre and right. 
Then Marlborough, seizing his opportunity and mafiUng 
his onset by the aid of some hollow ground, sent 
forward his columns, and fell with fury upon Tavier 
and Kamillies. Tavier where the French were weak 
was quickly carried, but Eamillies made a most resolute 
resistance. The Elector and French Marshal, seeing 
but too late where would be the brunt of battle, came 
back with all speed from Autre-Eglise ; they could not 
however regain the ground which Marlborough had 
already won. 

In spite of this early advantage there were still some 
fluctuations of fortune. The Dutch Marshal, Overkirk, 
made a gallant charge, and with good effect, upon the 
French cavalry by Eamillies ; but after his first sucoesB 
was himself assailed and his ranks thrown into confdsion 
by a counter charge from the maison du koi. Marl- 
borough seeing the disarray spurred up to the rescue. 
Eiding in front of his men he was recognised by a small 
party of French dragoons, who closed roimd and sought 
to 'make him prisoner. He endeavoured to extricate 
himself by making his horse leap a ditch, but he fjEuled 
in the attempt and was thrown to th^ ground. Upon 
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this his aide-de-camp Captain Molesworth dismounting 
supplied Tiim with another horse. His equerry Colonel 
Bingfield was holding the stirrup and helping him up, 
when a cannon-ball carried oflf the Colonel's head. 

j[ Thus narrowly was Marlborough's precious life pre- 

[ served. 

i Again on horseback however and preserving at all 
times his presence of mind, Marlborough though severely 

I bruised was enabled to shake off his assailants and to 

II rejoin his lines. The Dutch cavalry was rallied ; other 
I foot advanced; and Marlborough, putting himself at 
I the bead of his own horsemen in triple rank, led them 
L to a combined charge on Eamillies where the French, 
[ taken in flank from Tavier and already wavering, now 

gave way. The village of Eamillies was thus carried 
at half-past six o'clock. Next was gained the Tomb of 
Ottomond commanding the entire plain. Then Villeroy 
and the Elector saw that the day was decided, and 
thought only of making their retreat in as good order 
as they could. Like brave men had they behaved in 
the battle ; like brave men also they bore up against 
defeat. 

The object of these chiefs was now to gain the pass 
of Jodoigne, and from thence the fortress of Louvain. 
But at the very outset some baggage-waggons being 
upset and obstructing the way, while the hindmost of 
the defeated army still came pressing on, the retreat 
quickly grew into a rout. Many of the French soldiers 
disbanded to the right and left, and flung their muskots 
to the ground. All their baggage and nearly all their 
artillery was lost. Their rear was pressed by Marl- 
borough and Overkirk far beyond Jodoigne; nor did 
these commanders halt till two o'clock in the morning 
and two leagues from Louvain. Even t\ieii XJdl^ ^\5;x^\i\\» 
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was continued by Lord Orkney with some squadrons of 
light horse to the very gates of the city. 

Entering Louvain in dismal plight with the remains 
of the French army, Villeroy and Maximilian held a 
consultation by torch-light in the market-place. They 
decided that they could not hold the city ; and they 
continued their flight by the Brussels road. Thus on 
the following day were Louvain and the passage of the 
Dyle left free to the Allies. 

Of this battle of Eamillies it may be noted that the 
fighting, though severe, was far less protracted than at 
Blenlieim. It scarcely in its foil brunt endured above 
an hour and a half. The French were from the first 
out-generalled, and appear to have felt that they were 
80. In killed and wounded, in prisoners and deserters, 
their entire loss has been computed at 15,000 men. 
The Allies owned to having above 1,000 slain and 
above 2,500 wounded. Among the former were five 
Colonels and the gallant Prince of Hesse. 

On the day after the battle Marlborough sent Colonel 
Eichards with the good tidings to England. There it 
was most cordially welcomed. The Queen appointed 
the 27th of June as a day of Public Thanksgiving, 
while Addresses of Congratulation came pouring in 
from every quarter. Yilleroy on the other hand is said 
to have lingered several days before he could prevail 
upon himself to send a courier to Versailles with the 
news of his disaster. A subsequent letter to the King 
reveals how bitter was his anguish. '* Sir, although in 
my heart I am not conscious of any self-reproach, I know 
that I can never appear before your Majesty without 
recalling to you the cause of great affliction; and I 
assure you. Sir, that death is nothing in comparison of 
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80 cruel a thought."' But, as after Blenheim, Louis 
showed himself magnanimous. When Villeroy came 
next to Versailles the great King in receiving him said 
only : " Monsieur le Marshal, at our age good fortune 
deserts us."* 

Marlborough during this time was pursuing his suc- 
cess. Appearing at the gates of Brussels he found the 
French retire from the city. Of the brother Electors 
in exile he of Cologne fled to Lille, he of Bavaria to 
Alost; while the magistrates admitting the victors 
hastened to proclaim the Archduke their rightful 
Sovereign as King Charles the Third. Well might 
Marlborough write at this time with no unbecoming 
exultation : " You will see that we have done in four 
days what we should have thought ourselves happy if 
we could have been sure of in four years." * 

Nor could the French on leaving Brussels maintain 
the line of the Scheldt. Chamillart the Minister of 
War came for a few days from Versailles to examine 
with his own eyes the state of the army, but he came 
only as a witness of fresh reverses. Villeroy felt him- 
self unable with his far diminished numbers to make a 
stand against Marlborough or to run the risk of another 
battle. He retired almost to the frontiers of France, 
leaving Flanders protected by its fortresses alone. 
Moreover the people of the country showed a strong 
disposition to side with the victorious. At Grhent and 
at Bruges the Allies were warmly welcomed. Oudenarde, 



« Lettre au Roi, le 3 Juin 1706. 
H^moires militaires, vol. Ti. p. 41. 

» Voltaire, Si^le de Louis XIV., 
vol. i. p. 328, ed. 1752. "Celafut 
court et sec," says St. Simon of this 



first interview (M^m. vol. v. p. 132, 
ed. 1829). 

* To the Duchess, Brussels, May 
27, 1706. 
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a stronghold which King William had besieged in vain, 
opened its gates without a blow. " So many towns" 
writes Marlborough " have submitted since the battle 
that it really looks more like a dream than truth."* 

Marlborough was now intent on besieging Antwerp; 
but that necessity was spared him. As the army of 
Villeroy was withdrawn to its own frontier the tie of 
cohesion between the French and the Flemings loosened. 
Thus a schism broke forth at once between the French 
and Walloon regiments which composed the garrison of 
Antwerp. The latter having at their head the Governor 
of the citadel, the Marquis of Terracina, acknowledged 
King Charles the Third and opened their gates to Marl- 
borough, while the French, according to a convention 
which they had concluded, were permitted to march 
out with all the honours of war. 

Availing himself of this interval of leisure Marl- 
borough repaired to the Hague. He remained there 
only one day — the 10th of June — ^but even in that 
short space was able to reconcile the Dutch Govern- 
ment to his further schemes. Then returning with all 
speed to his army he proceeded in conjunction with 
(Jverkirk to invest Ostend. That important fortress 
which in the last century had cost the Spaniards a 
siege of three years and a loss of fourscore thousand 
men yielded to the attack of the Allies in nine days. 
The garrison, about 5,000 strong, beat the chamade 
on the morning of the 6th of July and were allowed to 
proceed to France, but without military honours and 
under an engagement not to bear arms against the 
Allies for a period of six months. Ere they left the 
place however the greater number, being Walloons by 
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birth, consented to enter the service of King Charles. 
A sqnadron of ships from England had cooperated in 
the siege; and in the harbour of Ostend were found 
two men-of-war, the one of eighty and the other of fifty 
guns, besides forty-five smaller vessels — ^these also among 
the spoils of success. Thus, rapidly did the chief cities 
and fortresses of this much disputed province fall into the 
hands of the Allies. As Marlborough by the battle of 
Blenheim had rescued Grermany, so it may be said of him 
that by the battle of Eamillies he conquered Flanders. 
Far from resting on his laurels however after the re- 
duction of, Ostend, the English chief at once proceeded 
to invest Menin; a stronghold which commanded the 
line of the Lys, and which in its fortifications was 
regarded as one of the master-pieces of Vauban. 
Meanwhile the King of France, having learnt from 
Chamillart how downcast and faint-hearted were now 
the troops of Villeroy, felt it essential to send them a 
new chief. His choice fell on the Duke of Vendome 
who was then commanding in Italy ; and in place of 
Vendome he appointed his nephew the Duke of Orleans 
with Marshal Marsin as adviser and guide. We find 
Vendome on assuming his new post write to Chamillart 
in most anxious terms. He describes the broken spirit 
. of the oflBcers since their late defeat, and the awe which 
they felt at Marlborough's very name.® Under such 
circimistances Vendome durst not attempt to raise the 
siege of Menin which Marlborough had commenced on 
the day before the date of this letter. Menin made a 



• **Totit le monde i9i est prfes 
d*6ter son chapeau qnand on nomine 
le nom de Marlborough. Si lea 
floldats et les cavaliers ^taient de 
m6me, il n'j aurait qa'& preadie 



cong6 de la compagnie, mais j'espfere 
y trouver plus de ressource." Ven- 
dome a Chamillart, de Valenciennes, 
le 6 Aoillt 1706. M6m. milit. vol. 
vi. p. 9i. 
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resolute resistance and held out till the 22nd, when on 
a capitulation the garrison retired with warlike honors 
to Douay. The reduction of this fortress cost the 
Allies no less than 3,000 men. 

Next, Marlborough turned his arms to Dendermond 
There the French had let out the water in the sluices, 
so as to place great difficulties in the way of an attack. 
Nevertheless Marlborough prevailed, making the gar- 
rison prisoners of war. Thus he writes to Godolphin: 
" That place never could have been taken but by the 
hand of Grod, which gave us seven weeks without any 
rain. The rain began the next day after we had pos- 
session and continued till this evening I beheve 

tlie King of France will be a good deal surprised when 
he shall hear that the garrison has been obliged to sur- 
render, for upon his being told that preparations were 
making for the siege of Dendermond he said: *they 
must have an army of ducks to take it.' " 

Ath was the subsequent object. Here again Marl- 
borough after a twelve days' siege made himself master 
of the place by capitulation on the fourth of October, 
the garrison remaining prisoners of war. He had hoped 
to proceed to the reduction of Mons; but the back- 
wardness of the Dutch in supplying stores withheld 
him ; so that Ath was the concluding trophy of this 
glorious campaign. 

While thus engaged in conquering the Low Countries 
Marlborough had been greatly embarrassed with the 
question of their future government. The Archduke 
being acknowledged as King, it seemed to follow that 
the nomination of Governor must rest with him, or 
with his brother the Emperor as administering his 
affairs in his absence. Charles had indeed left at 
Vienna a blank -papeT sv^<&d Xs^ Xivcaaftlf^ and to be filled 
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up by Joseph. When therefore the tidings of tlie 
victory of Eamillies came to the Imperial Court, Joseph 
in a transport of gratitude inscribed the Duke's own 
name in the vacant space. It was a post of immense 
emolument as well as power; and Marlborough was 
much inclined to accept it with the Queen's consent. 

The Queen and her Ministers were well pleased. 
They consulted Somers and Sunderland as chiefs of the 
Whigs, and found them well pleased also. These Lords 
—so Grodolphin writes to Marlborough — " seem to think 
there is no reason for the Dutch not to like it as much 
as we do." Here however Lord Somers failed in his 
usual sagacity. So far from relishing the scheme the 
Dutch viewed it with extreme aversion. They utterly 
denied the right of the Emperor to fix the government 
of the Low Coimtries before their own Barrier was 
decided. Nor could they disguise their jealousy at the 
idea, that so many commands, so many powers, should 
be concentrated in Marlborough. These sentiments 
extended even to Pensionary Heinsius and others like 
him, the warmest friends of Marlborough personally 
and the main stay of the English alliance. 

It was the more necessary to consult the sensitiveness 
of the Dutch upon this point since any disregard of it 
would have inclined them to a separate peace. A 
secret proposal for that object had already been made 
to them in the course of the preceding winter on the 
part of France. They had been lured by the prospect 
of conmiercial advantages. They had been promised 
that the Low Countries should be erected into an 
independent State to serve them as the best of Barriers. 
It was certain that France would renew such offers or 
higher still at the first favorable opening, and it was 
probable, considering the strong Gallicaxi ^^xt^ ^ ^Xi*^ 
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Hague, that any disgust given to the friends of England 
might turn the scale in behalf of the former and wholly 
detach the Republic &om the cause of the Allies. 

Marlborough therefore saw at once that it was re- 
quisite to yield ; and he did so with excellent grace. 
"Assure the States" — thus he writes to Heinsius— 
" that they need be under no difl&culty ; since if they 
think it for their service I shall with pleasure excuse 
myself from accepting this commission." Finally it 
was agreed, notwithstanding some angry remonstrance? 
from Vienna, that the two Maritime Powers should for 
the time share the Government of the Low Countries 
between them; each to appoint commissioners who 
should form a council and administer all affairs in the 
name of Charles the Third. 

In Italy the French had formed great expectations. 
It was intended that the Duke of La Feuillade should 
undertake the siege of Turin. He was son-in-law of 
Chamillart, who accordingly strained every nerve to 
augment his forces and ensure his success. It was also 
intended that the Duke of Vendome with another body 
should keep in check and if possible repulse the army 
of Prince Eugene. Vendome began well. Marching 
through the night of the 18th of April, he fell upon 
the Germans at Calcinato near the Lake of Gaida. 
Taking them by surprise he put them to the i;out with 
the loss of several thousand men in slain and prisoners. 
Eugene himself was not present. He had been delayed 
beyond the Alps in mustering his tardy reinforcements, 
and he did not arrive till the day after the action. 
Then he found it necessary to continue the retreat and 
withdraw the army to the left bank of the Adige. 

On the 22nd of May La Feuillade began to invest 
Turin, while the D\xke of Savoy who had left the dty 

i 
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hovered round with a body of light troops, watching an 
opportunity and burning to prevent or at least protract 
the siege. Meanwhile however the position of Eugene 
was much improving. The reinforcements which lie 
had brought from Germany, and those which Marl- 
borough had despatched to him from Holland, made his 
army more than equal to Vendopie's. Early in July 
he was enabled to pass the Adige and a fortnight after- 
wards the Po. 

It was then that in pursuance of the orders from 
Versailles Vendome departed for Flanders while the 
Duke of Orleans and Mai'sin arrived. Eugene skilfully 
availed himself of the slight confusion inseparable from 
a change of command. Through the month of August 
he gained post after post, and drew nearer and nearer to 
Turin. Then combining his forces with those of tlie 
Duke of Savoy they marched together on the beleaguered 
city ; while the Duke of Orleans and Marsin in like 
manner fell back on La Feuillade. 

From the heights of the Superga and on the morning 
of the 6th of September, Eugene side by side with 
Victor Amadous was surveying the French lines. The 
enemy might have fifty thousand men; and they no 
more than forty ; still they were decided to give battle. 
During this time an anxious Council of War was being 
held by the French chiefs. The Duke of Orleans was 
for marching forward and charging, but Marsin and 
De Feuillade counselled — and their counsel prevailed — 
rather to await the attack within their lines. 

Next morning then the 7th of September and at 
break of day, Eugene led his army to the onset, well 
supported by a sally from the garrison under General 
Count Daun. The battle was well contested, and during 
two hours doubtful, but the genius of Eu^evi'^ Y^^N^^k^i* 
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The gallant Marsin fell mortally wounded, according 
to his own prognostic felt by him in secret ever since 
he crossed the AlpsJ The Duke of Orleans also 
was struck both on the thigh and wrist, and compelled 
to quit the field ; and the French were put to flight 
with the loss of many thousand men. Had they been 
promptly pursued their entire army might have been 
destroyed, or dispersed in a few days. But the Ministers 
at Vienna were intent on the reduction of the Milanese ; 
and had made this a primary object with Eugene. 
There was little difficulty ; as Eugene approached, the 
French found it necessary to retire from all the districts 
which they held in King Philip's name ; leaving only 
small garrisons in the citadels of Milan and Lodi and 
other such strongholds. 

Spain was now the scene of remarkable vicissitudes. 
Even before the close of the preceding year the Court 
of ]Madrid, incensed at the sudden revolt of Catalonia 
and Valencia, had sent a body of seven thousand troops 
under the Count de Las Torres to recover the lost 
ground. The first step of Las Torres was to lay siege 
to San Mateo, where Peterborough had placed a small 
garrison of some hundred Miquelets commanded by 
Colonel Jones. Peterborough himself had hastened 
from Barcelona to Tortosa. He had with him no more 
than a thousand foot and two hundred dragoons, yet 
even with these was resolved on relieving the place. 
We find him in the first days of Januaiy write to the 
Grovernor of San Mateo, by no means in any dry official 



' This appears from a very curi- 
ous letter which he wrote to Cha- 
millart the day before the battle ; 
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style : " Be sure upon the first appearance of our troops 
and the first discharge of our artillery, you answer with 
an English halloo, and take to the mountains on the 
right with all your men. It is no matter what becomes 
of the town ; leave it to your mistresses ! Dear Jones, 
prove a true dragoon ; preach this welcome doctrine to 
your iliquelets; Plunder without danger."® There 
was another letter with false intelligence, which as was 
meant Las Torres intercepted. So skilfully was the 
whole scheme combined that the Spanish General 
became convinced that he was encompassed by far su- 
perior forces, and he raised the siege with precipita- 
tion, leaving his artillery behind him. 

The officers of Peterborough counselled him to be 
content with this success. The season was wintry ; his 
men were few ; and the troops of Las Torres might at 
any moment rally and turn round upon him. Still 
Peterborough pressed onward. He next came to Nules, 
a walled town which, imlike the others of this province, 
was zealous for the house of Bourbon. The inhabitants, 
several hundreds in number, had enrolled themselves in 
arms, and had closed their gates. But Peterborough 
riding forward haughtily demanded a parley with their 
chiefs. When these appeared, he declared that he would 
allow them only six minutes for consideration, and 
would wreak his full vengeance upon them if they pre- 
sumed to wait until his artillery came up. The towns- 
people scared at his confident tone, and ignorant of the 
fact which Peterborough had omitted to tell them that 
he had not with him even a single piece of cannon, 
agreed to a surrender. Advancing in this manner and 

prevailing by the mere terror of his name, Peterborough 

■ ■ 

• Printed under Lord Peterborough's direction in Dr. Freind's Ao- 
count, p. 2 1, od. 1707. 
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on the 4th of February entered in triumph the capital 
city of Valencia which his partisans already held. " I 
call it a fine city," says Captain Carleton, " but sure it 
richly deserves a brighter epithet, since it is a common 
saying among the Spaniards that the pleasures of 
Valencia would make a Jew forget Jerusalem." 

Peterborough might now have expected some repose. 
But intelligence reached him — for he had always excel- 
lent intelligence, the reason being, according to Captain 
Carleton, that he always maintained a good correspon- 
dence with the priests and with the ladies — ^that a 
Spanish force of 4,000 men was lazily advancing to 
support Las Torres, and had encamped in listless 
security at Fuente de Higuera. The Earl at once de- 
vised a scheme to surprise them. He sent forward his 
troops by a night-march — crossed the river Xucar un- 
perceived — and fell upon the Spaniards before they 
were aware of his approach. Several hundreds became 
his prisoners, and the rest dispersed. This feat per- 
formed Peterborough fixed his head-quarters at Valencia, 
where he took to himself, much to the advantage of his 
cause, the duties of the Government, and divided his 
time between the avocations of love and war. 

Not many weeks however were allowed him. The 
Courts both of Madrid and of Versailles felt most 
strongly the importance of recovering Barcelona. For 
this object Philip took the field in person, and called 
back the greater portion of his troops from the frontiers 
of Portugal. Louis sent a fleet from Toulon, conmianded 
hv his son the Comte de Toulouse ; and besides some 
8tout soldiers from Eoussillon, appointed as a guide for 
Philip and as the real chief of the besieging army, one 
of the Marshals of France, Tesse. Thus at the beginning 
0^ April Barcelona N^aa cloaelY mveated both by sea and 
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land. Charles had bravely determined to share the 
fortiines of the garrison. He was shut up in the place ; 
and might become a prisoner of war in the event of its 
capitulation. As may be supposed in such a streight, 
there went pressing letters to Peterborough to entreat 
his aid. 

Nor did the Earl linger. He returned to Catalonia 
by rapid marches; but when there he found that of his 
English he could muster roimd him scarce 3,000, to be 
supported by an irregular body of Miquelets under the 
Count of Cifiientes. With such means it was manifestly 
hopeless to give battle to the 20,000 men of Marshal 
Tess^. All that Peterborough could do for the present 
was to take post in the neighbouring movmtains, and do 
his best to harass the besiegers. His main hope was 
fixed on the succours that were expected from England. 

Meanwhile, Tess^, on commencing the investment, 
made Montjuich his first object. So careless were 
Charles's Germans that even the recent breaches in the 
walls had never been repaired. Nevertheless the citadel, 
which the genius of Peterborough had surprised in a 
few hours, was maintained against Tesse for a period of 
twenty-three days. Then the commander Lord Done- 
gal having fallen, and the place become untenable, the 
garrison .was withdrawn into the city, against which the 
Spanish batteries began to play. Happily at this most 
critical jimcture the English succours came in view. 

These succours were of various kinds. The fleet 
which, coDoonanded by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, had 
brought out Charles in the preceding year, and had 
returned to England to winter, now came forth again 
commanded by Sir John Leake. In force and in equip- 
ments it was fully equal to that of the Comte de 
Toulouse. There was also a new commission to Peter- 
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l)oroi^h for its command. By the former he was con- 
joined with equal powers to Shovel ; by this he had full 
authority over Leake, only however on those occasions 
when he was himself on board. There was embarked 
tlie greater part of the sum of 250,0002., which on the 
news of the first success at Barcelona had been voted 
by the House of Conmions for the service of King 
Charles. Such a supply was the more reqidred since 
Peterborough had already with signal generosity strained 
his personal credit to raise in Italy for the public service 
the sum of 40,000Z. On board there was also a body of 
English troops ; at their head Greneral Stanhope, who 
was moreover invested with diplomatic functions aa 
English Envoy at the Court of Charles. 

" Never " — so writes Stanhope — " did succours come 
in a more critical instant; for the enemies who had 
besieged the King for five and thirty days had made 
two breaches, one of which is practicable, and the other 
in a fair way of being so. Their approaches were 
brought to the covered way, from which to the breaches 
they had not 150 yards to march to the assault"* 
Not an hour therefore was to be lost for the relief of 
Barcelona. Admiral Leake however, a brave and skilfdl 
but over-cautious man, though already equal or more 
than equal in force to the Comte de Toulouse, had 
resolved not to hazard an engagement until he should 
be joined by Admiral Byng with some further ships. 
Stanhope most earnestly urged the Admiral to press 
forward without delay, but the Admiral was not to be 
persuaded. Nothing remained for Stanhope but to send 
an express to shore and apprise Lord Peterborough of 
the Admiral's determination. 



To Sir Charles Hedges, off Barcelona, May 9, 1703 (Ma). 
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At these tidings the Eaxl took a step of singular 
boldness. He knew that French cruisers were plying 
along the coast, but he hoped to pass through them 
protected by the darkness, and to reach the English 
fleet unperceived. With this view he marched down at 
once to Sitges a fishing village on the seashore. There 
his officers, greatly astonished and concerned, saw him 
embark with a single aide-de-camp in a small felucca. 
All that night the Earl and his attendant rowed about 
but could see nothing of their ships. Next night their 
attempt was resumed, and with better success. They 
came up with the Leopard, one of the English men of 
war. Captain Price, a gentleman of Wales, who com- 
manded her, was amazed to find in an open boat and at 
open sea the person who had the Queen's Commission 
to command the fleet. Peterborough going on board 
ordered the Eoyal Ensign to be displayed at the main- 
top masthead, that the other ships might see it waving 
as his symbol of authority as soon as the day should 
break. Meanwhile the pinnace was sent out with a 
notification to General Stanhope of his safe arrival, 
and with his orders to Admiral Leake — those orders 
being to sail straight on Barcelona and make ready to 
attack the French. 

It seems probable that if Peterborough could have 
reached the fleet on the first night of his search, instead 
of on the second, there would have ensued a naval battle 
fraught with glory to the British arms. But the time 
that intervened was not lost upon the Comte de 
Toulouse. He learnt the strength of Leake's arma- 
ment ; he was informed that it had already been, or 
would immediately be, joined by the squadron of Byng. 
To contend with such a force seemed to him too un- 
certain a venture. He determined latliet to x^\&^ NJcl<^ 

VOL, /• s 
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siege and return to France. When therefore on the 
9th of May Peterborough and the English fleet drew 
near to Barcelona they found their naval enemies dis- 
appeared. They entered the harbour without oppo- 
sition, and proceeded amidst loud huzzas firom the 
people to land the soldiers and marines. As Peter- 
borough wrote to the Queen : " I must not complain 
where there is so much occasion for joy ; but when I 
spent two nights in a boat at sea to get on board the 
fleet, I was in hopes I might have given your Majesty 
some account of the other trust you have been pleased 
to honor me with ; but a discreet retreat prevented 
those flattering hopes." 

The object however of relieving Barcelona was most 
fully attained. The enemy's land-forces followed the 
example of the sea. Marshal Tess^ when he found 
the French fleet sailed away, and the English succours 
landed, lost heart and desisted &om the siege. In the 
night but one after he struck his tents and spiked hifl 
cannon, commending by letter his sick and wounded, 
and not in vain, to the generous care of Peterborough. 
On the early morn of the 11th accompanied by Philip 
he was in full march for the French frontier ; and they 
scarcely paused until they foimd themselves within it, 
namely at Perpignan. Thus it appeared as though the 
reverses at Barcelona were to drive the Bourbon King 
of Spain out of his dominions. 

There were two things which in popular impressioa 
seemed at this time to enhance the triumph of the 
Allies. As on the morning of the 11th of May the 
French were marching homeward in utter disarray 
the Sim, that chosen device of Louis the Fourteentfi, 
was obscured by a total eclipse. Secondly, as it 
chanced, the news of the raising the siege of Barcelona, 
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d of the defeat at Bamillies, reached Versailles 
thin a few days' interval of each other. Louis was 
rhaps the only man in France whose magnanimity 
\a equal to these misfortunes. We find him late one 
jht write to Chamillart as follows : " Evil tidings 
ur in upon us firom all quarters, but we must not 
; ourselves be downcast, nor fail to do whatever can 

done." ' 

Peterborough had by no means the same well-balanced 
ind. When things go ill,, we find him set no bounds 

his railing ; when prosperously, he is full of vaunts. 
ins from Barcelona at this period he writes to his wife 

England: "You see my toils and good intentions 
3 rewarded with perhaps the most remarkable suc- 
Bses that ever were." His tone to the ' Secretary of 
ate is almost as high : " As to what relates to Spain 
ftin a stranger and a heretic, yet I have the power of 
Dictator, of a tyrant, when the King is absent. In 
ath I do all, but the King himself is made use of to 
istruct me almost upon all occasions ; and it may be 
igily conceived how I am with his Ministers, whose 
rarice I cannot satisfy and whose plimder I am obliged 
> obstruct. .... I took the liberty to think and 
iquire — a mortal sin in this country I "^ 

The siege of Barcelona being thus successfully raised, 
\d the pubKc rejoicings over, there was held on the 
Stih of May a Council of War to determine the further 



1 "Tontes les nouyelles sont 
eablantes ; mais il ne faut point 
LuBser abattre ni manquer k 
ire ce qui est possible pour sortir 
I I'^tat oil nous sommts." Louis 
IV i Chamillart, 1 Juin 1706, i 
ise beures da soir. 
* To Sir Charles Hedges, Jane 
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proceedings, A forward movement was expected on 
the part of the Portugal army ; and Peterborough urged 
upon Charles that theirs should advance also— fintc 
proceed to Valencia, and thence march upon Madrid 
Charles, although his personal courage has never heel 
called in question, was by no means equally inclined 
to adventurous courses. The advice of Peterborough 
therefore only in part prevailed. It was agreed thai 
the Earl should take the leading part, and be conveyed 
with his infantry by sea, while the horse should majA 
by land to Valencia. Charles meanwhile with his Court 
and Ministers was to fix his head-quarters at TortoOf 
and hold himself ready to proceed to Madrid as soon ii 
Peterborough should have cleared the way. It im 
computed that the Earl would have with him in 
Valencia nearly 7,000 men, about half of them English; 
and that an equal number would be left in Catalonia 
to escort the King and to garrison the fortresses. 

Before the close of May accordingly we find PeteP* 
borough once again landed from the fleet, and fixed it 
]iis favourite abode of Valencia — in the brightest rf 
cities and by the bluest of seas. There he applied him- 
self with great zeal to his military objects. He aent 
forward at once a detachment of 2,000 men under 
Greneral Wyndham to besiege Eequena, the only stroiigf- 
liold between him and Madrid. He formed schemei 
for reducing on his flank the strong castle of Alicant. 
His singular energy was shown meanwhile in raising a 
regiment of dragoons with almost unparalleled dot 
patch. He bought them horses, drilled and disciplined f 
them, provided them clothes, arms, and accoutrementir 
and in six weeks' time had them ready to take the field. 
At the same time he had another opportunilj to 
manifest bis geueioM^ tem^x. There had been manf 
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disputes at Barcelona with respect to the money sent 
from England; Charles claiming it as at his own 
disposal, and Peterborough pointing out that it was 
already appropriated to the prescribed services by order 
of the English Ministers. The Earl loudly complained 
Hf the insulting language used to him by the King on 
HiiB occasion. Nevertheless when in the beginning of 
July Peterborough received a further sum of 10,000^. 
nised on his own personal credit, and all in gold, he 
disregarded the personal afiront and sent the whole to 
Cbaxles. Unhappily he could not bridle his tongue or 
pen ; nor, even in the midst of his largesses, forbear 
insulting language also on his side. Thus he writes to 
Stanhope : " I hope you are not so angry as not to take 
the money I sent you. I desire you take the King's 
own note to repay me when he comes to Madrid ; and 
I desire — since he wants twenty pistoles! — that you 
will let him have it in his own power." 

"We find Peterborough remember also in the kindest 
manner some of the Valencian nobles. " Make my 
compliments to the Marquis of La Casta, to the Count 
of Villa Franquesa, and to the Count of Cassall, telling 
ihem that because I knew they went out of Valencia so 
suddenly and unprovided, I take the liberty to send 
you two hundred pistoles a piece for them if they have 
occasion.'' 

The Earl meanwhile was gaining much popular favor 
in Valencia by his gaiety and his magnificence. He 
gave both balls and bull-fights, lamenting only that the 
tamer race of the Valencian bulls deprived the latter 
festivities of the zest of danger. Nor, indefatigable as 
he was in his public cares, did he ever want some leisure 
for love-making. He was by no means duly mindful 
of his distant consort, the venerable Co\mte«>s ci£ P^t^x.- 
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borough. On the contrary we find him in his letters a 
few months afterwards commemorate with much satis- 
faction "my services to the little Marquesa"'— the 
Marchioness that is of La Casta. 

On the frontiers of Portugal there was an able chief 
for Philip ; the Duke of Berwick lately advanced to 
the rank of Marechal de France. His force had been 
reduced to 5,000 men by the drafts made from it far 
the siege of Barcelona, and was ill able to cope with 
the 18 or 20,000 men of the Allies. As leaders of 
these last were the Marquis Das Minas and the Earl of 
Galway ; the former for the Portuguese ; the latter for 
the English ; and both conjoined as colleagues, although 
Das Minas stood first in seniority of rank. A strange 
result of civil strife and religious persecution that 
Berwick an Englishman by both his parents should 
appear at the head of a French army, and be confronted; 
by Galway a Frenchman by both his parents, yet now 
in command of English soldiers ! So thorough a trans- 
position is scarcely to be traced any where else in 
History. Berwick seems to have suflfered no disparage- 
ment from his foreign birth ; but it was not so witii 
Gralway ; and we find his ill-wishers among the other 
English chiefs, as Peterborough for example, constantly 
sneering at him as " our French General.'* Apart from 
any such unworthy prejudice, it can scarcely I think he 
denied, that he owed his first promotion to his Protes- 
tant zeal much more than to his military talents. 

It happened besides that Gralway, a brave soldier 
though an indifferent chief, had lost an arm last year at 
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the siege of Badajos. His health since that time had 
languished, and he was scarcely equal to the toils of 
high command. Moreover he was unfortunate in heing 
joined to a colleague, or rather a superior, so stubborn 
and untoward as the Portuguese Marquis appeared. 
Thus when Gralway seeing the far diminished numbers 
of Berwick pressed for a speedy advance upon Madrid, 
Das Minas utterly refused unless the right as the post 
of honor were yielded to the Portuguese in Spain. 
Cralway, sooner than remain inactive, gave up the point, 
and thereby at a later period incurred a censure in 
Parliament. The House of Lords resolved in 1711 that 
he had " acted contrary to the honor of the imperial 
Crown of Great Britain,"* — which Crown by the way 
was so constituted through the Act of Union with 
Scotland, and therefore at the time of Galway's con- 
cession did not yet exist. 

Even with this concession however the Portuguese 
were to be drawn no further than about half-way to 
Madrid. They halted at the bridge of Almaraz, express- 
ing a desire to return to their own country ; and it was 
with some difficulty that Galway could bring them to the 
intermediate step of investing the frontier fortress of 
Ciudad Eodrigo. It held out but seven days ; and by 
that time the Allied chiefs, animated by the great news 
from Barcelona, agreed to suspend their dissensions 
and to resume their advance. First they occupied Sala- 
manca, and next they marched upon Madrid. Philip 
on learning the danger of his capital had at once 
hastened thither from Perpignan by way of Pamplona, 
but he arrived only to depart again. He foimd that it 
would be impossible to make any eflfectual stand, and 
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therefore sending his young Queen and his Council of 
State to establish the seat of government at Burgos, he 
for his own part witli a soldierly spirit joined the camp 
of Berwick on the Guadarrama range. 

No further obstacle arising, the vanguard of the Allies 
lieaded by the Marquis of Villaverde entered the city 
of Madrid on the 2oth of June. Two days later came 
their main body headed by Cralway and Das Minas. 
They caused King Charles to be solenmly proclaimed, 
but appear to have done little else for his service. 
They were joined however by some persons of high 
note, hitlierto conspicuous on the other side. Thus the 
Primate of Spain, Cardinal Porto Carrero, not long since 
chief Minister of Philip, was now living in a kind of 
honorable exile at his See of Toledo. He combined 
with the Queen Dowager, who was a resident of the same 
city, and who had always been a German by inclination 
as by birth. Tliey both eagerly welcomed a squadron 
of horse sent to Toledo by Das Minas, and hastened to 
acknowledge the Archduke as their rightful Sovereign. 
The Queen cast oflF her sables and appeared with her 
ladies in festival attire, while the Cardinal, donning his 
Archiepiscopal robes, chaunted a Te Deum in the Cathe- 
dral and gave liis solemn benediction to the Austrian 
standards. 

Looking to these and other such defections — consider- 
ing also the ready acceptance of the Allies in Catalonia 
and Valencia and their prosperous progress along the 
Tagus and the ]Manzanares, it might have been supposed 
that the cause of Charles was now secure and that of 
Philip irrecoverably lost. But it speedily appeared that 
the contest in Spain was not of persons nor yet in truth 
of politics ; it was only a renewal of the ancient strife 
between the provmce^ of the Crown of Aragon and the 
provinces of the Cro^ni o^ C^sXAX\.<i. ^"^HX^fe^^nsfiGdisk^ 
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the Spaniards themselves at this period been able to pre- 
vail, they would have been again, as before Ferdinand 
and Isabella, a divided race. The more enthusiasm 
was shown to Charles by the people of the one Crown, 
the more did the people of the other grow from indif- 
ference to aversion. Galway and Das Minas at Madrid 
found themselves most coldly received. Few if any of 
•the conmion rank would jain their banner or give aid 
to their cause ; while at the same period both Philip and 
his Queen, the one in his camp the jther in her Court, 
received for the first time in their reign strong tokens of 
popular attachment. But on the other hand there now 
burst forth at Zaragoza a revolution in behalf of Charles 
— a revolution which seemed to be efiected with entire 
unanimity, and which quickly extended to the whole of 
Aragoii. There were also betrayed to Charles's hands 
two most renowned strongholds, — Carthagena on the 
coast of Murcia, and Oran on the coast of Barbary. 

It seems probable, had only some man of active mind 
filled Charles's place at this period, that he might have 
turned to good account the popular favor of the east of 
Spain, and triumphed over or anticipated the not yet 
developed aversion of Castillo. His personal appearance 
was the one thing needful. So great and so unaccount- 
able seemed his torpor at this critical time that in 
many places they believed him to be dead. " Several 
towns," writes Peterborough, " are very obstinate upon 
that persuasion." And in another letter the Earl 
observes to Stanhope, " You told me once you wondered 
at my tamper upon the retreat of the Portuguese (from 
the bridge of Almaraz) ; but though it may seem strange 
to retire when there is no enemy, I think it more extra- 
ordinary not to advance towards a Crown." ^ 
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Long before the date of these letters Peterborough 
had reduced Eequena — had sent forward the same de- 
tachment to invest Cuenca — and had thus most eflfec- 
tually cleared the way to the capital. Stanhope, as 
the English Minister at Charles's Court, had been 
pressing him to carry out the Eesolutions of the Council 
of War held on the 18 th of May. But the insurrection 
along the Ebro had suggested to Charles's mind another 
scheme. He determined to keep clear of Peterborough, 
and to advance upc^n Madrid by way of Zaragoza and 
not by way of Valencia. The true object, as Peter^ 
borough vehemently declares in his letters, was that 
the " Vienna crew " might enrich themselves with the 
plunder of Aragon. Considering their general character 
it is far from imlikely that such a motive may have 
weighed with them. Even the calmer Marlborough 
writing to Godolphin from Flanders in this same 
month of July observes that ^ nothing ever was so weak, 
so shameful, so unaccountable in every point, as the 
conduct of the Prince of Lichtenstein and the rest of 
the King of Spain's German followers." But Charles 
had another motive of his own. He was extremely 
offended with Peterborough. The Earl's contemp- 
tuous demeanor and insulting sarcasms had stung him 
to the quick. " I would not " — he once cried to Mr. 
Crowe, who had been Stanhope's predecessor at his little 
Court — "I would not accept of Salvation if it came 
through Lord Peterborough's hands ! " ® As Stanhope 
reports to the Secretary of State at this juncture : " I 
find that he will venture the not going to Madrid at 
all rather than be carried thither by my Lord.** Yet 
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at this very, time the Ministers in England, little fore- 
seeing such hostility, had drawn a still closer tie 
between the King and Peterborough, and conferred 
upon the latter the post of Ambassador Extraordinary 
at the Court of Charles. 

After long delays, against which Stanhope remon- 
strated in vain, Charles began his advance to Aragon. 
He did not enter Zaragoza till the 18th of July, more 
than three weeks since the Anglo-Portuguese were at 
Madrid. Proceeding onwards he sent instructions to 
Peterborough to march at the same time from Valencia, 
and to meet him at Pastrana in Castille. There ac- 
cordingly they made their junction on the 4th of 
August, the appointed day. But before that time 
Gtilway and Das Minas had found it necessary to leave 
Madrid. Their troops had wasted most rapidly in 
numbers, in part from the midsummer heats, and in 
part from their own excesses. Full six thousand had 
gon^ to the hospitals and of these the greater part had 
died. Berwick on the other hand had been receiving 
large reinforcements, and above all the Count of Las 
Torres, who had fled from Valencia with about four 
thousand men. Thus Berwick became more than a 
match for the Allied chiefs in the capital. These 
determined as a measure of prudence to sally forth and 
join their army to that of Charles, leaving only a few 
himdred Portuguese to take post at the Eoyal Palace. 
But no sooner had they marched from the gates, than 
the population rose in arms, and a squadron of Spanish 
ho^se rode in. Within two days the Portuguese at the 
palace were compelled to surrender for want of food ; 
and thus the whole city of Madrid was won back to 
Philip's power. Salamanca and Toledo in like manner 
resumed their old allegiance. 
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Proceeding from Madrid Gralway and Das JVIinas 
encamped near the small city of Guadalaxara. There 
on the oth of August they were joined by the imited 
force of Charles and Peterborough. Each of these 
divisions appear to have gazed with surprise at the 
scanty numbers of the other. The Anglo-Portuguese, 
as already sliown, had much melted away. Stanhope 
in his despatches home computes them at little more 
than 3,000 horse and under 10,000 foot. Charles and 
Peterborough had between them brought 1,400 horse 
and no more than 2,500 foot; since besides the difficulty 
of exposing the latter to long and destructive summer 
marches, it had been necessary to garrison the strong- 
liolds left behind them. During this period the army 
of Berwick had grown by degrees, it was said, to full 
20,000 men. 

With the Allies the multiplicity of Grenerals was 
even a worse evil than the paucity of soldiers. Gralway 
lield the older commission, and it was decided this 
summer by the Ministers in London that in the case 
of junction Gal way should accordingly command. "I 
tliink " writes Godolphin '' this is right for the Service, 
but how it may make my Lord Peterborough fly out I 
cannot answer." ^ It is therefore very highly to Gal- 
way's honor that at Guadalaxara he called upon Peter- 
borough, and expressed his readiness to serve under his 
orders until he could obtain his own recall from Eng- 
land. But Das Minas when consulted positively refused 
to join in the proposal, and insisted on his own seniority 
of rank, so that if Gal way's offer were accepted Peter- 
borough would still be controlled by this arrogant and 
froward Portuguese. 
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Peterborough devised a plan of his own. He pro- 
posed that there should be four distinct Corps d'Armee 
— ^himself to command the same English as before 
with the addition of the Catalan or Valencian levies — 
Gralway the English serving in combination with Das 
Minas — ^Das Minas the Portuguese — and the Count de 
Noyelles the Dutch ; each of these Generals to receive 
no orders except from Charles as King of Spain.® Such 
a scheme might have succeeded when the reference was 
to some far-famed chief as Marlborough or Eugene ; 
but with a young and inexperienced Prince like Charles, 
it could lead only to confusion and failure. No wonder 
if Charles himself shrank from the perilous responsi- 
bility. 

Another offer of Peterborough was to attempt the 
recovery of Madrid by a coup de main, at the head of 
5,000 men. Here again he was resisted on the plea of 
wanting bread. His proud spirit, conscious of great 
services, chafed at being in such a manner and by such 
men overruled. It was a situation not unlike to that 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley when, immediately after gaining 
the battle of Vimeiro, he found tha orders from England 
place him beneath two other Generals of superior rank 
and far from equal genius. But Sir Arthur with re- 
solute wisdom remained at his post, and Peterborough 
quitted his. For the Earl in his mortification now 
proposed to take his departure from the army. 

A plea was by no means wanting. Even his first 
instructions had left him considerable latitude as to 
assisting the Duke of Savoy. But he had recently 
received another despatch from the Secretary of State 
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Sir Charles Hedges, dated Whitehall, June the 19th 
Old Style. When that despatch was written the afifairs 
of the Duke of Savoy were supposed to be in great 
extremity from the investment of Turin. Sir Charles 
deemed it " an absolute necessity " to reinforce His 
Highness, and he therefore enjoined that three at least 
of the Queen's regiments should be sent to his aid from 
the coast of Spain. It was left free to Peterborough 
to join or not to join the expedition as he pleased. This 
despatch was produced by the Earl at a Council of War 
held in the palace of Gruadalaxara on the 9th of August, 
and he expressed his wish to act upon it. 

Many men of no less genius than Peterborough have 
on decisive occasions overreached themselves by an 
exaggerated estimate of their own importance ; and it 
is a hard lesson of life to learn how little we are 
missed. Considering his talents and his services, the 
English commander may have thought that he should 
be pressed to stay. But the very, contrary happened. 
Unlike Marlborough he had never understood that 
conciliation is among the main duties of a chief! His 
bitter sarcasms, both by word and writing, had keenly 
offended those with whom he acted. Soldiers and 
civilians all rejoiced to be rid of him. Eang Charles 
above all was well pleased. Even at Zaragoza, so long 
as Charles believed the Portugal army to be entire and 
well-established, he had urged the Earl by letter to 
proceed to the Duke of Savoy's aid, and assured hiTn 
that his presence would not be needed at Madrid, v Now 
he warmly commended Peterborough's zeal, and entirely 
approved his design. In another respect also he ob- 
served, that besides the relief of the Duke of Savoy the 
Earl might do good service by his voyage ; he might 
raise among tbe \)ankeift oi (j^\io^.^.lQan for the subsist- 
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•nee of his army ; and with this view the ICing gave 
him fill! authority to mortgage, if it should be requi- 
site, any part of His Majesty's dominions. He might 
also, it was said, on coming back with the fleet, make 
an attempt on Port Mahon ; a conquest held to be 
most important as affording a good haven, and enabling 
the Queen's ships instead of returning home every 
autunm to winter in the Mediterranean. 

With these views, and well laden both with full 
powers and with compliments, Peterborough set out once 
more for the coast. He brought away with him only 
some fourscore troopers for an escort, and was to take 
on board a part of the foot left behind in Valencia or 
Alicant. On his journey like a true Knight Errant he 
did not fail of adventures. Before he could come up 
with his baggage which was on its way to Madrid, it was 
assailed near the small town of Huete, and plundered of 
plate and other valuables to the amount of at least eight 
thousand pistoles. Peterborough, full of ire, threatened 
condign punishment, and the townspeople, full of terror, 
promised ample restitution. They offered to pay down 
the amount de contado, that is, in ready money. But 
Peterborough, ever most generous, would take nothing 
for himself. He desired that an equal value of their 
newly reaped com should be forwarded free of charge 
for the supply of the army whose command he had just 
relinquished. 

Huete supplied a second incident of quite another 
kind. It was reported to the Earl that, on a threat 
which he had made of burning the town, one of the 
most beautiftd ladies in all Spain had taken refuge in 
the Convent. This building stood upon a small rising 
ground within the walls. Peterborough immediately 
discovered that no spot could be more proper for a 
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fortification. It might be his duty to construct new 
works ; it might be his duty to leave a sufficient 
garrison. Making no secret of the scheme, he went 
with Captain Carleton as an engineer to inspect the 
place. It was not long ere the Lady Abbess, attended 
by the fair fugitive, sallied forth in great alarm to be- 
seech his kind forbearance. Peterborough listened 
with indulgence to her entreaties ; and gazed with 
admiration at her friend. Nothing further was heard 
of the fortifications ; but the Earl appears to have pro- 
longed his stay at Huete for two or three days. 

On resuming his journey Peterborough proceeded 
first to Valencia, and next by sea to Alicant. There he 
liastened by his presence the capitulation of the castle, 
which by his orders had been for some time past be- 
sieged. There he also conferred with the Captains of 
the fleet, and learnt to his infinite mortification that 
orders from England had come despatching one-lialf 
the ships on a special service to the West Indies. This 
would put an end for the present year at least to all 
idea of an attack on Port Mahon. There was also 
news from Italy, not as yet officially communicated but 
told by Eumour with all her thousand tongues — ^how 
the Allies had gained a battle — and how the siege of 
Turin was raised. As sometimes and strangely happens 
with great events, the first reports were even a Uttle 
in anticipation of the real fact — the decisive victory 
achieved by Prince Eugene on the 8th of September. 

Tidings such as these might well have induced 
Peterborough to relinquish, or at least suspend, his 
voyage. But he appears at this time to have set hifl 
heart upon Italy, and was determined under any cir- 
cumstances to go onward. A Council of War, consist- 
ing both of land and ^ea o^eers, was held in Alicant on 
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the 17tli, when the members acknowledged the pressing 
want of fimds both in fleet and army, " and no money 
to be hoped for but by the Earl of Peterborough's 
endeavouring to obtain it at Genoa." Therefore, as 
the OflEicers proceed to say, " we have been forced to 
approve the resolution taken by the said Earl to go 
in person." It is plain that theirs was by no means 
a very willing acquiescence. The Earl however em- 
barked, but, considering the news from Italy, decided 
to leave behind the troops that had been asked. 

Setting sail from Alicant on the 22nd of September, 
a voyage of seven days brought the English chief to 
Genoa. There he found most fully confirmed the 
decisive results of the recent victory. His own part 
was now to fulfil only the duties of a money-broker, 
for which he was least of all men qualified. But be- 
sides these, he rashly engaged in some secret negotia- 
tions with the Duke of Savoy and other Italian princes 
—negotiations for which no authority had been given 
him, and from which no advantage either to himself or 
to the public ensued. 

During this time the Allies had marched from Gua- 
dalaxara. Desiring to maintain themselves at least a 
little longer in Castille, they had encamped at Chinchon 
to the north-east of Aranjuez. Das Minas was pressing 
that their retreat should be made towards the Portugal 
frontier ; and his wish would have prevailed but that 
Berwick with his augmented army lay between. The 
Allies therefore fell back in the opposite direction 
beyond the borders of Valencia, and there took up their 
winter quarters. They could not prevent Berwick 
from besieging and retaking their last conquest of 
Cuenca ; and they also relinquished Carthagena, which 

VOL. I. T 
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was judged to be not tenable. Thus ingloriously to 
them ended a campaign which had begun so well. 

Nor were their future prospects very cheering. Thus 
does Stanhope state the case to Grodolphin : *' I have 
already hinted to your Lordship the drift of Count 
Noyelles to form two bodies against next spring, that 
he may command one of them, either alone or under 
the King. In pursuance of that scheme the Count 
presses to separate the English troops. My Lord 
Galway does what he can to keep them together until 
my Lord Peterborough returns from Italy. If the 
Queen continues to have two Grenerals here it may 
seem proper to have two armies ; but if our business he 
to beat the enemy, I believe we ought to have but one. 
It is I think evident beyond contradiction, that had our 
forces been joined this summer the work had been 
finished. We are now extremely weakened, and the 
enemies grow stronger." 

In England these events excited no small snrprise. 
We find St. John as Secretary at War address Stan- 
hope as follows in a secret letter : " Whilst we were re- 
joicing with the Duke of Marlborough in the City over 
very bad wine, for the great success of Her Majesty's 
arms in the last campaign, arrived your brother with 
letters of the 29th of October from Valencia. What 
a wretched condition are our affairs in Spain reduced 
to I And how practicable an enterprise is become des- 
perate 1 I do not undertake to give you an account 
of the reflections which people here make on this sub- 
ject, nor of the measures which the Queen takes to 
retrieve the great disadvantages which have been sus- 
tained in Spain. No doubt but our new Secretary of 
State my Lord Sunderland does this at large. My own 
opinion is, that the Court you have to do with must 
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be new-modelled, and that the King stands as much 

in need of able Ministers as of good troops My 

Lord Eivers will be with you long before this letter, 
and with this reinforcement I hope you will be in a 
condition to support and extend yourselves. I do not 
yet know what troops, if any, will be sent to Portugal, 
but sure a diversion must be made on that side ; and 
none of any consequence can be expected, imless to a 
body of Portuguese there be joined a head from our 
troops." ® 

During the whole of this year Marlborough was 
intent on diplomacy no less than on war. By the 
desire of his colleagues in England he had sought to 
obtain from the Dutch, and subsequently from other 
Powers, a guarantee of the Protestant Succession. The 
Dutch however declined any positive answer. Their 
object was to require in return a settlement of their 
Barrier according to their pretensions ; and their preten- 
sions were now most unreasonably high. They desired 
not merely some cautionary fortresses, such as they held 
before the war, but whole districts and even provinces 
to be. added to their dominions. Such a scheme was by . 
no means agreeable to England, and it was of course 
most bitterly resented by the Emperor, at whose own 
or brother's expense it would have to be effected. The 
displeasure was not confined to the Cabinets of Vienna 
and St. James's, nor yet limited to this subject alone. 
"It is certain" — so writes Marlborough at this time — - 
** that the Dutch carry everything with so high a hand? 
as not to be beloved anywhere." ^ 

Other discussions with Holland arose from the offers 
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of France. King Louis had for some time past earnestly 
desired to put an end to the war ; and the recent dis- 
asters to his arms in Flanders, in Italy, in Spain, added 
of course not a little to his pacific resolutions. For 
this object he made overtures through divers channels. 
One by the Elector of Bavaria seemed at first to be 
mthout his sanction or knowledge, and on the Electoi^s 
own account. Another more direct came from Count 
Bergueick, Intendant of the Netherlands, to Pension- 
ary Heinsius. It was as yet only tentative and not 
officially avowed. But the proposals comprised the re- 
linquishment to the Archduke of Spain and the Indies 
— a Barrier for the Dutch Eepublic — a recognition of 
Queen Anne's title — and considerable commercial ad- 
vantages to both the Maritime Powers, on condition that 
the kingdom of Naples with. Sicily and Milan should 
remain as a separate sovereignty to Philip. Even the 
mere rumour of such terms made a great impression on 
the Dutch. As Marlborough writes to Godolphin, " It 
is publicly said at the Hague, that France is reduced to 
what she ought to be, and that if the war should be 
carried further it would serve only to make England 
greater than it ought to be." 

It was not long before the Pensionary in confidence 
consulted the Duke upon these terms ; and here is the 
Duke's answer. " As a good Englishman I must be of 
the opinion of my country, that both by treaty and in- 
terest we are obliged to preserve the monarchy of Spain 
entire. At the same time as a friend, I must acknow- 
ledge that I believe France can hardly be brought to a 
peace unless something be given to the Duke of Anjou, 
so that he may preserve the title of King. I think 
that of JMilan is imreasonable, since it would make 
France maatei oi \Ai^ I>\3Lkft of Savoy and all Italj-** 
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But within a few weeks the objections of Marlborough 
grew far more intense. We find him say to Godolphin : 
"As yet nothing has been proposed but a Partition 
Treaty, which is not only dishonourable to the Allies 
but in length of time destruction."^ Acting on these 
latter views, and straining to the utmost his influence 
with the ruling statesmen in Holland, Marlborough 
prevailed so far that the public proposal of France — to 
open conferences for the negotiation of peace — was 
solenmly declined, the Dutch Deputies declaring that 
the Eepublic would abide by its Allies, and accept no 
overtures for a pacification without their concurrence 
and approval. Thus was the continuance of the war 
decided ; and both parties prepared for the next cam- 
paign- 

On reviewing these transactions, we may probably 
incline to think that the zeal of Marlborough against 
France carried him much too far. Even admitting to 
be valid the objection against the relinquishment of 
Milan to Philip, no such objection would apply against 
Ms retention of Naples and Sicily. It would have been 
a Treaty of Partition such as King William had planned 
and many leading statesmen, Marlborough himself in- 
cluded, had agreed to. Why then should that Partition, 
which was so readily adopted in 1700, be so bitterly 
denounced in 1706 ? It might be deemed inadequate 
after the glorious successes of Marlborough and Eugene, 
but how could it have become such utter " dishonour 
and destruction ? " 

For my part it does appear to me, as I have elsewhere 
argued, that the Treaty of Partition during the lifetime 
of Charles the Second was insulting and unjust. But 
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after the decease of that monarch and his Will in fevor 
of France — after the acceptance of that Will hy both 
the Maritime Powers and by other European States— I 
conceive that the question had changed. To surrender 
Spain and the Indies besides the Netherlands to the 
next Prince of the House of Austria, as France now pro- 
posed to do, was to yield the very gist of the dispute. 
Instead of distant cousins and not Mends, as with Leo- 
pold and Charles the Second of Spain, it would place 
two brothers, bound in close amity and concert, on the 
thrones of Vienna and Madrid. It would thus provide 
in the most efficient manner an equipoise to the might 
of France, and enable the Allies without any further 
risk to assign Naples and Sicily, and perhaps Milan 
also, as the portion of the retiring King of Spain. I 
therefore presume to think as did the Dutch statesmen 
of the time, that the offer of Louis, though no doubt not 
spontaneous, though no doubt extorted from him by his 
late reverses, did in fact concede the main object and 
design of the Grand Alliance, and might well have 
been accepted as at least the basis of negotiations. 
Had a peace on that basis ensued it would have averted 
a large eflFusion both of blood and treasure in the years 
to come, and would have secured to the Allies far better 
terms, as regarded the probable balance of power, than 
they finally were able to attain. 
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The basis for the Union with Scotland having been 
determined, the Commissioners on both sides applied 
themselves with vigour to their task. Several of them 
showed themselves able in their conduct, and many 
persevering and pertinacious in their claims. But by 
degrees the genius of Somers won to itself a quiet pre- 
eminence, and it was to him rather than to any other 
person that the prosperous result should in justice be 
ascribed. 

By far the hardest to adjust were the questions of 
taxation and trade. Debates on them were continued 
from the 29th of April to the 7th of June. It was 
proposed by the English Commissioners in one compre- 
hensive phrase " that there be the same customs, ex- 
cises, and all other taxes, and the same prohibitions, 
restrictions and regulations of trade throughout the 
united kingdom of Great Britain." The Scottish Com- 
missioners desired rather to discuss the matter in 
detail ; and their wish was granted ; but they quickly 
came to the same conclusion so far as trade was con- 
cerned. Points of taxation on the contrary were fought 
one by one. It was pleaded on behalf of Scotland that, 
before that country would be able to bear its pa)*t in 
the heavier imposts of England, it must enjoy for some 
years to come the prosperous fruits of the Union. On 
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these grounds it was asked, and finally it was conceded, 
that there should be granted to Scotland an exemption 
from certain taxes, those especially which by Acts of 
the English Parliament were at a fixed period to deter- 
mine. Such were the Window Duties and a portion of 
the Stamp Duties expiring on the 1st of August 1710, 
and the tax on coals to cease on the 30th of Septeml)ei 
the same year. The Salt Duty was more difficult to 
deal with, as being permanent in England ; and the 
Scotch felt its great importance, since it bore so much 
on their curing of fish. At last it was agreed that they 
should enjoy an exemption for a limited period, namely 
seven years. 

Moreover the English Commissioners had, even firom 
the outset, owned that since Scotland would sustain an 
immediate loss from an imiform system of taxation, 
England might in justice be expected to oflfer compen- 
sation by an immediate payment of money. This sum, 
thus acknowledged in principle, though at first un- 
defined in amount, was discussed under the name of 
'' the Equivalent." Scottish writers have acknowledged 
that the idea once promulgated tended not a little to 
reconcile the Scottish statesmen to this measure. It 
smoothed away a whole host of difficulties real or 
pretended ; it served, as Dr. Johnson once observed of 
public dinners, " to lubricate business." 

To fix the exact simi for this Equivalent proved fir 
from an easy task. Statements and calculations in 
great detail were now produced.' It was computed 



* These documents are inserted 
in the Second Appendix to De 
Foe's very ponderous History of 
the Union (i. vol. folio, 1709). But 
Mr. Burton who took pains to 
verify them found tkat De ^oe \i&A 
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that the total revenue of England came to 5,69l^S03L^ 
that of Scotland to only 160,000Z. Even this amount 
was not, as in the case of England, actual but in some 
measure prospective; since it included the addition — 
laid on it is true with a most gentle and forbearing 
hand — ^which it was designed to make to the Scottish 
Land-tax, raising it from 3,600i. a year to no more than 
48,000Z. as against the 2,000,000Z. which the same 
impost produced in England. These last numbers, 
even allowing for the great indulgence shown on this 
occasion to the lesser kingdom, manifest how very 
small, when compared to the English, were at this time 
the incomes of the Scottish landowners. Feudal power 
indeed might make them some amends. They had 
heritable jurisdiction where their brethren of the south 
had comfortable rent-rolls ; the service of men instead 
of the payment of money. 

The debts of England partly permanent, and in part 
for terms of years, gave a total of 17,763,842Z., while 
those of Scotland were so complex and varying between 
nominal and real that they were found to be incapable 
of any quite accurate statement. They were taken in 
round numbers at 160,000Z., being one year of the 
annual revenue. These Scottish obligations it was 
intended to discharge at once, so that there might be 
only one National Debt for the one imited kingdom. 
In the same spirit regulations were framed to establish 
an uniform coinage, and also an uniform system of 
weights and measures.^ Some discontent was felt that 
in these cases there was no reciprocity ; the standard of 



• For the cmrency in Scotland 
at this period see especially Leake's 
Historical Account of English 
.Money, p. 400, ed. 1745, Among 



these Scottish coins is mentioned 
"a Darien pistole of King Wil- 
liam." Was there also a Glencoe 
pistole ? 
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England being always adopted as the rule. Yet it 
might not unfairly be pleaded that the customs of the 
mtajority if adopted were the more likely to gain a 
footing and prevail in the entire island ; and that if 
some temporary inconvenience must result even from 
the changes that tend most to lasting good, it was best 
that this inconvenience should be borne by what was at 
that time incomparably the smaller and the less coin- 
mercial people. 

With these documents before them, and computing 
as best they might the probable results of an unifoim 
or nearly imiform system of taxation, the Gommissioneis 
finally fixed the Equivalent at 398,085?. 108. This 
sum when duly voted by the House of Commons was 
to be applied — partly in payment of the public debts of 
Scotland — partly in payment of the stockholders of the 
Darien Company with interest, that Company itself to 
be dissolved — and partly in compensation for losses by 
the coinage. The surplus, it was stipulated, should be 
spent in the promotion of the Scottish fisheries and 
such other "manufactories and improvements" in 
Scotland as might tend to the prosperity of the United 
kingdom. 

So great had been the difficulties which attended 
these financial questions that the Commissioners moie 
than once almost despaired of solving them. The Queen 
was advised that her presence might perhaps promote ft 
satisfactory conclusion. It appears from the Minutefl 
that Her Majesty did accordingly attend the Meetings 
upon two occasions, when she sat doTO in her Chair of 
State, exhorted the Commissioners t^ despatch, and 
heard the Proposals and Eesolutions read. 

As the financial questions drew near to a settlement 
the political weie ioxmdi ^^x Tasst^ «as?5 to adjust. B 
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was agreed that Great Britain should be the designation 
of the united island ; the name of Scotland to be merged 
in the name of North Britain. It was agreed that the 
Crosses of St. George and St. Andrew should be con- 
joined in the flag of the united kingdom. It was agreed 
that the Arms of the two coimtries — the three lions 
passant and guardant Or, and the lion rampant Or, 
within a double tressure flory and counterflory. Gules — 
should be quartered with all heraldic honours. It was 
agreed that the united kingdom should have a new 
Crreat Seal. 

As regards the House of Conmions the English party 
proposed that Scotland should be represented by thirty- 
eight members. Even Scottish writers have observed 
that if taxation be taken as the measure of representa- 
tion, and if it be remembered that the Scots of that 
time had asked and been allowed to limit their share of 
the Land-tax to one-fortieth of the share of England, it 
would follow that as an addition to the 513 members 
of Parliament returned by England, Scotland was en- 
titled to demand no more than thirteen. But even 
thirty-eight seemed by no means adequate to the claims 
on other groimds of that ancient and renowned king- 
dom. The Scottish Commissioners stood out for an 
increase, and the English Commissioners finally con- 
ceded forty-five. 

The Peers of England were at this juncture 185 and 
the Peers of Scotland 154. It was intended that the 
latter should send representatives to the former, and 
the proportion was settled according to the precedent 
that was just decided. The 45 members from Scotland 
when added to the 513 from England would make one- 
twelfth of the whole ; and 16 Peers from Scotland wheu 
added to the 185 from England '^oxiXdi ^c^ xs^sd^^ 
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about one-twelfth of the whole. Sixteen was therefore 
the number adopted ; and the mode of election both of 
Commoners and Peers was left to be determined by the 
Parliament of Scotland, before the day appointed for 
the Union, that is the first of May 1707. 

By this treaty Scotland was to retain her heritable 
jurisdiction, her Court of Session, and her entire system 
of law. The Presbyterian Church as by law established 
was to continue unaltered, having been indeed excluded 
from debate by the express terms of the Commission.* 
Such then was the tenor of the Articles of Union, as 
subscribed at the Cockpit on the 22nd of July, 1706, 
and next day in due form presented to Her Majesty. 
Some few of the Commissioners were however on divers 
grounds absent or dissentient. Of the thirty-one on 
either side the Articles were signed by twenty-seven of 
the English and twenty-six of the Scots. 

It has been observed of the Treaty which was pro- 
jected in 1706 and accomplished in 1707, that it was 
indeed a great blessing both to England and Scotland, 
but a blessing because in constituting one State it left 
two Churches.'* There seems to be implied some praise 
on that account to the framers of the Scottish Union, 
and some blame to the framers of the Irish. In truth 
however both the praise and the blame are undeserved. 
The framers of each measure did no more than leave 
untouched and confirm the Church which they found 
established. To propose a new establishment in either 
coimtry would have been at these periods the wildest of 



• " Quod licitum non erit dictis 
Commissionariis de alteratione cul- 
tiis disciplinae aut regiminis eccle- 
sme Scoticanae ut nunc "pw le^ea 



Scottish Commission, dated Fib. 
27, 1706. 

* See the remarks to that effect 
of Lord Macaolay in his Hietoiyof 
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all wild schemes. In 1707 any attempt for the restora- 
tion of Prelacy would have stirred up such a storm of 
passion north of Tweed as would have made an Union 
utterly impossible. In 1800 it might have been feasible 
to endow the Eoman Catholic priests as Mr. Pitt pro- 
posed, but the idea of rendering theirs the Established 
Church of Ireland in the place of the Protestant never, 
it may be said, even entered the mind of any statesman 
of that time. 

The Articles of Union having been by Lord Somers 
laid before the Queen, and Her Majesty having in gra- 
cious terms received them, there remained the not less 
necessary duty of submitting them to both the Legisla- 
tures. It was resolved by the Government with ex- 
cellent policy that they should be first decided by the 
Parliament of Scotland, so as to avoid any, even the 
smallest, appearance of constraint or compulsion on 
the part of the more powerful country. 

With this view the meeting of the English Parliament 
was deferred, while the next and as it proved the last 
Session of the Scottish began on the 3rd of October. 
It had been resolved after much deliberation to send 
once more the Duke of Queensberry as Lord High 
Conmiissioner, and it must be owned that this choice 
was justified by the result. His Grace appears to have 
profited by past experience, and in the arduous task 
which was now assigned him to have shown no lack of 
sagacity and skill. With him went as Secretary of 
State the Earl of Mar, a young nobleman of ready 
talents but versatile politics, recently connected with 
the Tory if not the Jacobite party. " Many of them," 
says Lockhart of Carnwath, " esteemed him an honest 
man' and well inclined to the Koyal family " — that is. 
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to the exiled House.* How fetally for himself that 
attachment was manifested nine years afterwards my 
readers need scarcely be reminded. He had been one 
of the Commissioners for Scotland at the Cockpit con- 
ferences, and distinguished himself by his active and 
useful support of the Grovemment scheme. 

The Session was opened as usual by the reading of a 
Eoyal Letter, in which the Queen earnestly pressed me 
proposal for an Union, which she said ''will secure 
your religion, liberty and property, and remove the 
animosities among yourselves." For the moment how- 
ever these animosities were only the more inflamed. 
Eagerly and promptly did the divers parties arraj 
themselves for battle. The Grovemment had secured 
the powerful aid of that well-organised section w^h 
was called the Fl3ring Squadron. They had alsMn 
their side by no means all but a large part of those 
who were interested in the progress of trade and manu- 
facture, and who had the sagacity to foresee how 
greatly these would be promoted by a thorough in- 
corporation with England. Opposed to them there 
was in the first place the compact phalanx of the 
Jacobites, or as they termed themselves the Cavaliers. 
There were also many men with no kind of leaning to 
the Exiled Family but jealous in their national pride, 
and deeply impressed with the persuasion that the 
honor and independence of their country were now at 
stake. As the foremost of this class may be named 
Fletcher of Saltoun and Lord Belhaven. 

But the strangest alliance that the Mends of the 
Stuarts formed at this time was with those whom so 
long as they held the power they had mercilessly perse- 

* l/)d5]!aaifBa.-5ccB,yQU u p. 114. 
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cuted — with whom in the evil days of Charles the 
Second their favourite arguments had been the boot 
and thumbscrew — I mean the so-called "hill-folk," 
the followers of Eichard Cameron. These men viewed 
with horror any closer union with a country which was 
like England embued with the abominable sin of 
Prelacy. Sooner than admit such an idea they were 
ready to make common cause with their ancient perse- 
cutors. 

But it was not the Cameronians only. The Earl of 
Marchmont writing at this juncture to Lord Somers 
complains of the Ministers of the Kirk "whereof" he 
declares " by far the greater part, being young men of 
little experience and warm zeal, are too easily imposed 
upon." Thus in some cases at least they gave ready 
access to the jealousies that were industriously instilled 
into them ; and of these jealousies the Earl of March- 
mont further writes : " Truly, my Lord, they have no 
foundation save one, that is the reckoning and judging 
the Protestants in England of all degrees and ranks to 
be void of not only all conscience and honor but of 
humanity itself." ® — ^We may conclude however from 
other authorities, that in fact only a small minority of 
these Kirk Ministers took part with the opposition. 

In the Highlands the common people at this period 
busied themselves little with State afiairs. In the 
Lowlands, so far as can be traced, they had at the 
outset no ill feeling to an Union. But every passion 
was now appealed to, and every prejudice, inflamed by 
a host of pamphlets which the Jacobites put forth. To 
the Jacobites indeed it seemed a question of life and 



' Letter dated Edinburgh, Nov. 9, 1706, and printed in the March- 
mont Papers, vol. iii. p. 303. 
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death. The settlement by law of the Succession in the 
Hanover line would preclude all uncertainty at the 
demise of the Crown, and leave no scope for the heir 
whom they designed. 

Directed from a central Jimta there now came up 
Addresses from divers counties and towns praying the 
Parliament not to pass the Union. These Addresses, 
though they make a good show in their enumeration, 
appear to have lacked weight in their signatures. Cer- 
tain it is that the dominant party paid them no regard. 
" They will serve to make kites," so, speaking in 
Parliament, said the Duke of Argyle. 

Edinburgh was of course the place where the op- 
ponents of the measure could make, the largest play. 
There the Union would no doubt entail upon the 
shop-keepers some loss of custom ; upon the burgesses 
some loss of dignity. There it was natural that some 
ferment should arise. A crowd had been wont to gather 
in the High Street in the afternoons, since the meeting 
of the Parliament, to do honor to the Duke of Hamil- 
ton as chief of the Anti -Unionist Peers. It was their 
habit to escort the sedan-chair of His Grace back to 
his apartments in Holyrood. On the 23rd of October, 
as it chanced, there was a larger crowd than usual, 
though consisting chiefly of apprentices and boys. It 
chanced also that they were disappointed of their Duke 
who had gone to visit another Peer. Upon this, as the 
next best pastime in their power, they went to assail 
the house of a former Lord Provost, a man of the 
opposite side. The tumult was of the slightest kind 
and quelled with the utmost ease by a party of soldiers 
from the Castle, but it was magnified into some im- 
portance by the exaggerations of party writers. 

By that timo t\iek 1?«ut\\aAXieTA \yad already sat three 
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weeks. It had been employed in some preliminary 
skirmishes on the Minutes of the late Commission — 
the object being for each party to try its strength and 
determine its future course. But now the promoters 
of the measure deemed it right to bring its general 
principle to a decisive issue. Shall there be an Union 
on any possible terms ? — such was the question raised 
by a vote to be taken on the 4th of November upon 
the first Article, with the imderstanding (in their own 
words) " that if the other articles of the Union be not 
adjusted by the Parliament then the agreeing to and 
approving of the first shall be of no efiect.'' There 
ensued a great debate well worthy the solemn occasion. 
Seton of Pitmedden, one of the Commission, spoke a 
well-reasoned essay in support of the measure. Against 
it the Duke of Hamilton delivered a spirited harangue. 
We may conclude that Argyle and Mar and many 
others would not be wanting. But beyond all doubt 
the palm of oratory was« borne oflF by Lord Belhaven. 
That nobleman then fifty years of age ^ was o^ Eevo- 
lution principles, and had commanded a troop of horse 
for King William at the battle of Killiecrankie. Bluff 
and burly of aspect — looking like a butclier as his 
adversaries said — and with little or no experience of 
public speaking — ^he rose undaimtedly to the height of 
this great argument. He was sustained by an inward 
and impelling sense of right, by the consciousness that 
he was pursuing no selfish object nor underhand in- 
trigue, by the conviction, however imfounded, that his 
country was now on the brink of dishonor and of ruin. 



* Mr. Burton (Hist, of Scotland, 
voL i. p. 460) describes him at the 
time of his speech as " the young 
Lord Belhaven." But Douglas's 
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His speech against the whole scheme of Umoii, care- 
fully elaborated, was among the most striking and 
successful that the record of Parliament displays. 

It is worthy of note that this speech while intended 
to produce, and in fact producing, a strong popular 
effect, abounds with refined and classical allusionfl 
which do not seem well adapted to the lower classes. 
Its gloomy prophecies however are within the reach of 
all. With these the orator sets out. He has thirteen 
paragraphs, each worked out with artistic skill, to show 
how the divers ranks and classes in Scotland would 
suffer from an Union if it passed ; and each commenc- 
ing " I think I see." Of these paragraphs here follow 
(with one exception) the four last. 

^^I think I see the honest industrious tradesman 
loaded with new taxes and impositions, disappointed 
of the equivalents, drinking water in the place of ale, 
eating his saltless pottage, petitioning for encourage- 
ment to his manufactories and answered by counteiv 
petitions. — I think I see the laborious ploughman with 
his com spoiling upon his hands for want of sale, 
cursing the day of his birth, dreading the expense of 
his burial, and uncertain whether to marry or do worse. 
— I think I see the incurable difficulties of the landed 
men, fettered under the golden chain of equivalents, 
their pretty daughters petitioning for want of husbands, 
and their sons for want of employments. — But above 
all, my Lord, I think I see our ancient mother Caledonia, 
like Csesar sitting in the midst of our Senate, ruefully 
looking roimd about her, covering herself with herBoyal 
garment, attending the fatal blow, and breathing out 
her last with a et tu quoqtte mi fili I " 

In another part of his speech Lord Belhaven exclaims: 
*' We may bruise this Hydra of division, and crush thlB 
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cockatrice's egg. Our neighbours in England are not 
yet fitted for any such thing. They are not under the 
afflicting hand of Providence as we are. Their circum- 
stances are great and glorious ; their Treaties are pru- 
dently managed both abroad and at home; their Generals 
brave and valorous, their armies successful and victorious, 
their trophies and laurels memorable and surprising . . 
. . and above all, these vast riches, the sinews of war, 
and without which all the glorious success had proved 

abortive It is quite otherwise with us, my Lord. 

We are an obscure poor people, though formerly of better 
account ; removed to a remote comer of the world, with- 
out name and without alliances, our posts mean and pre- 
carious. . . . What hinders us then, my Lord, to lay aside 
our divisions, to imite cordially and heartily together in 
our present circumstances, when our all is at stake ? 
Hannibal, my Lord, is at our gates ; Hannibal is come 
within our gates ; Hannibal is come the length of this 
Table ; he is at the foot of this Throne ; he will demo- 
lish this Throne if we take no notice ; he will seize upon 
these Eegalia ; he will take them as our spolia opima ; 
and whip us out of this House never to return again. 
For the love of God then, my Lord ; for the safety and 
welfejeof our ancient kingdom, whose sad circumstances 
I hope we shall convert into prosperity and happiness I " 

To this noble piece of declamation there was no coim- 
ter-argument at the time attempted. Only after a pause 
the veteran Marchmont rose up, and said amidst laughter 
and cheering : " My Lord, I have heard a long speech 
and a very terrible one, but I think a short answer will 
suffice and it may be given in these words : ' Behold he 
dreamed ; but lo I when he awoke, he foimd it was a 
dream.'*' 

The division that ensued, Like moat ot\ieiX ^\NmQ\iVYCL 

u 2 
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our Parliamentary annals, seemed to be scarcely at all 
affected by the preceding eloquence. There were 116 
votes in favor of the Article and 83 against it. Hence 
we see that the Flying Squadron, of which the force is 
given by one of its chiefs as 24,^ held at the- outset the 
fate of the measure in its hands. 

But although the speech of Lord Belhaven might not 
convince nor even charm his audience it was fax other- 
wise with his readers. The speech was immediately 
printed and reprinted in thousands of copies. It flew 
from mouth to mouth and from hand to hand. Scarce 
any broad-sheet that did not reproduce some passages. 
Chiming in as it did with many noble sentiments and 
also with some narrow prejudices, it made a lasting 
impression upon the Scottish people; and is to be 
ranked as one main cause of the impopularity into which 
shortly afterwards the Act of Union fell. 

Up to this time the opponents of the Union had 
prevailed upon one point only, which the Ministerial 
party did not care to risk the displeasure of the Kirk 
by gainsaying. This was the appointment of a solemn 
fast in expiation of the sins of the land. The day of 
fasting and humiliation was held accordingly on Thurs- 
day the 7th of November ; and among the sermons then 
delivered were some which upbraided the chosen people 
for lukewarmness. This was especially the case at 
Glasgow the stronghold of the Gameronians. One 
zealous preacher closed his discourse with the words, 
^' Wherefore up and be valiant for the city of our Grod.** 
The drum was beat in the back-streets that very after- 
noon. Next day it grew to a riot, when the mob 
assailed and broke open the Provost's house, while the 
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Provost himself, as we axe told, with infioite prudence 
" retired for a while out of town, not knowing what 
the issue of these things might be." ® The rioters were 
however satisfied with compelling signatures to an Ad- 
dress against the Union. On the morrow they quietly 
dispersed, and the Provost who had fled to Edinburgh 
came home again. 

Timidity in high places produced the usual fruits. 
Within a few days there was a renewal of the riot, this 
time fiercer than the last. The Provost on this occasiou 
hid himself in a bed, which seems to have been by far 
the fittest place for him ; and then he fled to Edinburgh 
for the second time. For some time the rabble were 
masters of the streets. They challenged every man 
they met with the question : " Are you for the Union ?" 
and no man durst avow it but at great peril. Never- 
theless the outrages committed were extremely few, and 
not a drop of blood was shed. 

In a few other places also there were some attempts 
at disturbance, but far slighter than at Glasgow, and 
by no means such as to imply as yet any general aver- 
sion to the pending measure. Even in the accounts of 
Glasgow there is reason to suspect some exaggeration. 
Both parties had a motive for it : the Tories to enhance 
the popularity of their opposition ; the Whigs to excuse 
the pusillanimity of their magistrates. 

Ttj the meantime the Commission of the General As- 
sembly of the Church, which was sitting at Edinburgh, 
sent in petitions to the Parliament, praying that there 



• Be Foe's History of the Union, 
part iii. p. 61. The author goes on 
to praise this Provost^ Mr. Aird, 
most highly as "an honest, Boher, 
disavet itentleman, who Wfis ex- 
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completed the character by a line 
from Dryden : 

"And eveit, saTQ Vn \lix)i<& ^1 Tk»e^^ ^ 
hand." 
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should be some further safeguards for " the true Pro- 
testant Eeligion as by law established," and also repre- 
senting " the increase of Popery, profenity and other 
irregularities." It was thereupon resolved that instead 
of leaving the Presbyterian Church wholly untouched 
by the Act of Union, and of course secured by the 
preceding Acts of Parliament, there should be nev 
legislation of the most stringent kind to declare its 
permanency. There was introduced and carried througli 
what was termed the Act of Security, with a stipulation 
that it should be repeated as part of any Act adopting 
the treaty of Union both in Scotland and in England. 
It provided that the Presbyterito Church government 
as then by law established should be for ever unalterable, 
and be the only government of the Church within the 
kingdom of Scotland. Still further to secure this object, 
an oath in accordance with it was required firom the 
Sovereign, not as in England at the Coronation but at 
his or her accession to the Throne ; and there was also 
a test of conformity imposed on the Professors of the 
Scottish Universities and the teachers at the Scottish 
schools. 

It was rather to the surprise of the zealous Presby- 
terians when they found this Act of Security, even in 
its most stringent clauses, readily supported by the 
Jacobites. The motives of the last named party are 
not hard to fathom. They foresaw that to establish for 
evermore the Presbyterian form in Scotland, and to 
declare it at the same time " the true Protestant Ee- 
ligion," would give great offence to all English High- 
Churchmen, and might incline them to resist the measure 
as a whole. 

Besides the Act of Security the Scottish Parliament 
was at this timcTQusy ^^i\i \\i^ KsXAs^ee* Ql!\^T£L<s^^&QiRM8aed 
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one by one. Considering the principle of the measure 
as affirmed by the great division taken on the first, the 
leading politicians next applied themselves to matters of 
detail* During the whole remainder of this year they 
were keenly debating small points of excise and finance. 
They succeeded in gaining several advantages for Scot- 
land beyond those of the Grovemment scheme. Thus 
for instance they carried an addition to the sixth article, 
with the view of extending the boimties on divers kinds 
of grain to the case also of oats which had been passed 
by as of small account in England. We must remember 
that the common Scottish use of this their national food 
had in past times drawn upon them many an ungenerous 
and unseemly taimt from their richer neighbours. So 
late as 1755 even so great a mind as Dr. Johnson's 
could stoop to this silly prejudice. It is well known 
that in the first edition of. his Dictionary there was a 
description as follows appended to the article oats : 
^ A grain which in England is generally given to horses, 
but in Scotland supports the people." 

It might be said however that at this juncture the 
English statesmen were less intent on Legislative than 
on Ministerial changes. The great question of Lord 
Sunderland's appointment was now brought to a 
decisive issue. Godolphin had for a long time pressed 
it, and subsequently Marlborough also. They were 
moved by the increased necessity of securing 'WTiig 
support. But Anne had been resolute against it. 
Besides some unfavorable rumours that had reached 
her as to the young Earl's impetuosity of temper, she 
remembered with no unnatural bitterness the treachery 
of his father to hers. The Duchess of Marlborough 
had sought during many months to overcome these 
scruples. There is still extant the ample and curious 
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correspondence on this subject between her and the 
Queen. 

It would seem from this correspondence and from 
the accounts of her conduct and demeanor about this 
time, as if elated by the long possession of favor, she 
had gradually lost the arts by which that favor was 
acquired. She forgot the respect that was due to her 
Royal mistress. She gave the rein more and more to 
her imperious temper and her railing tongue. No 
wonder then if Anne, though tenacious of ancient 
friendships, felt her affection for the Duchess cooL No 
wonder if in this sharp controversy the foundation was 
laid for that entire estrangement which shortly after- 
wards ensued* 

On this occasion however the return from the Con- 
tinent of Marlborough, who added his personal en- 
treaties, and a renewed threat of resignation from 
G-odolphin, wrought the desired effect. The Queen, 
though with the utmost reluctance, consented to the 
appointment of Sunderland in the place of Hedges. 
The new Secretary of State was annoimced on the 3rd 
of December; the very day that Parliament met. 
This Session so long deferred was opened by the Queen 
herself. Then on the surface at least there appeared 
great unanimity. The expressions in the Boyal Speech 
on the projected Union were warmly re-echoed. The 
supplies required for the public service were rapidly 
passed. There was a general assent to Votes of Thanks 
to the Duke of Marlborough for his splendid victory at 
Ramillies ; and to a Bill by which, on the failure of a 
son, his Dukedom and domain were settled on his 
daughters in succession and their issue male. There 
were also on account of these successes two triumphal 
processions beioi© tti^ e\s»^ oi Wife ^esvr \ the oue when 
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the standards and colours taken in the battle were set 
up as trophies in Guildhall; the other when on the 
day appointed for a General Thanksgiving the Queen, 
attended by the great ofl&cers of State and by both 
Houses of Parliament, went in person to St. Paul's. 

In the course of this December there were also 
divers promotions and creations in the peerage — all or 
nearly all in favor of the Whigs. Three Earls-^Kent, 
lindsey, and Eangston — were raised to Marquesses. 
The Lord Treasurer was made an Earl, as were also 
Lord Wharton, Lord Poulett, and Lord Cholmondeley. 
A peerage with the rank of a Baron was granted to 
the Lord Keeper and to Sir Thomas Pelham. 
* The plain tendency of all these favors was, as may be 
supposed, far from pleasing to the Tories. They were 
further chafed at the tidings which came to them from 
Edinburgh, that the Government had yielded the clauses 
providing for the perpetuity of the Presbyterian Church. 
No sooner then did Parliament meet after the Christmas 
holidays than their ire broke forth. On the 14th of 
January, after solemn notice, the Earl of Nottingham 
brought forward this last subject in the House of 
Lords. " Since," he said, " the Parliament of Scotland 
has thought fit to secure the Presbyterian Church 
government in that kingdom, it becomes the wisdom 
of the Parliament of England to provide betimes 
against the dangers with which our Church by law 
established is threatened in case the Union be accom- 
plished. And therefore I move that the proceedings in 
Scotland shall be laid before us." 

In the debate which followed Nottingham was sup- 
ported by the other Opposition chiefs — Rochester and 
Buckingham^ — while Godolphin argued that the matter 
was not yet ripe for them to diacusa, Ti\i<^ \<ea^<5ts» ^1 
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and Eochester, with some others, were struck oflf from 
the list of the Privy Comicil. 

At Edinburgh meanwhile the Scottish Parliament 
going through the Articles of Union had nearly ap- 
proached the termination of its labours. There was 
rising by degrees much popular discontent against the 
measure, which the leaders of the Jacobites observed 
with joy and reported with exaggeration. They urged 
in secret letters and messages to Versailles and St. 
Germain's that no moment could be so opportune for 
the invasion of the kingdom by a well-appointed 
French force. To await the result of these represent- 
ations their great object in the Legislature was delay, 
but that object being seen through by the other parties 
was but seldom permitted to prevail. 

The crisis at Edinburgh was now at hand. A few 
days more and the Act of Union would have passed. 
The Jacobites saw that they must relinquish their 
hopes of foreign invasion. But there still remained to 
them the chance of civil war. To clear the way to 
this there was prepared on the part of the Jacobites 
and at the Duke of Hamilton's house, it is not certain 
by whose hand, an able state-paper which is still pre- 
served. It bears the form of a Protest, and sets forth 
that the members of a legislature are mere temporary 
administrators of their trust, and not the owners or 
masters of a people. They are not entitled to bargain 
away the nation they represent, or make it cease to 
exist. Therefore they of the minority, entertaining 
these sentiments, would now secede from the others 
protesting against what it was designed to do, and in 
their secession would consider themselves the centre 
of a new Scottish Parliament. 

The time selected for this mamfe«Xa.\i\Qr£i ^^& '^'^ 
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debate on the twenty-second Article which fixed and 
limited the Scottish share in the Imperial Legislature. 
As such it was most fiercely fought, renewing in divers 
forms the animosities which had recently raged. It 
bore within it moreover the germ of religious as well 
as of political contests, since in the declaration which 
it required from the Peers and Commoners to be here- 
after chosen it rigidly adhered to the terms of the 
English Act of Charles the Second, "by disabling 
Papists from sitting in either House of Parliament." 
No more favorable time could be found for the mino- 
rity to break away. 

It was further intended, though perhaps not ex- 
pressly stipulated, it being assmned as almost a matter 
of course, that the Duke of Hamilton, the Premier 
Peer, should be the person to present, or as termed in 
Scotland " table," the Protest. The leader, after per- 
forming this office, was then to walk out of the House 
followed by the Opposition in a body. Towards that 
body the popular risings might henceforth be directed ; 
around it might gather men of the most opposite 
opinions on all other subjects — ^Sepublicans and 
Eoyalists, Eoman Catholics and Cameronians. Beyond 
doubt it was a well concerted scheme. Some rumours 
of it had been allowed to go abroad ; and thus on the 
appointed day the avenues of the Parliament House 
were thronged with eager crowds, while the membeis 
of the Opposition sat ranged on their benches and ready 
for the move. But at the last moment their chief HBb 
Grace of Hamilton failed them. Some among them 
have imputed his failure to his tortuous machinations ; 
far more probably it was owing only to his timid cha- 
racter. First l[ie aevit ^oxd tW, he had a toothache 
and could not come. "Ses^ ^"Wsa. V^ ^ia^ ^s^^RStt. ^ 
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asked some of his confederates with an innocent air 
whom they had appointed to table the Protest — since 
he cartainly could not, though ready when tabled to 
give it his adherence. The other members confounded 
by this check, and suspecting some treachery behind it, 
lost all heart and spirit and gave up all thoughts of 
their scheme. 

Of these Articles of Union, twenty-five in all, the 
twenty-second was the last that presented any diffi- 
culties, or provoked any trial of numbers. But on 
several points in this the contention was long and 
keen. On the first day six separate Protests were pre- 
sented by dissentient members ; on the next a Pro- 
testation against the Protests from the Earl of March- 
mont; then again a counter-Protestation against 
Marchmont's from Lord Balmerino. Among the 
Amendments moved to this Article there was one that 
the Parliament of Great Britain should hold its Session 
once every third year in Scotland. A very judicious 
writer of our own day, Mr. Burton, has pointed out 
that this motion was not prompted by any popular 
feeling, it being scarcely even mentioned in the 
histories or pamphlets of the time. It was, he thinks, 
made only as a matter of form and not at all pressed.^ 

The passing of this twenty-second Article was maiked 
by a tragical incident. — John Dalrymple, Master of 
Stair, only too well known by that name in the dark 
deed of 1692, had succeeded his father the first Vis- 
count in 1695 and been created Earl of Stair, greatly 
to the discredit of the Government, in 1703. As one 
of the Scottish Commissioners for the Treaty of Union, 
and afterwards as a Peer in the . Scottish Parliament, 



* History of Scotland, vol. i p. 482. 
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he had zealously applied himself to forward and pro- 
mote that iheasure. Thus on the sitting of the 7th of 
January in this year, amidst the fierce storm of anger 
with which the twenty-second Article was assailed, he 
had spoken in its support with his usual force and 
fluency, and with far more earnestness than might have 
been expected from a man of his lax principles and un- 
scrupulous character. But his nerves appear to have 
been over-wrought by his anxiety and his exertions, 
and they failed him just as his object was attained. 'He 
returned home, suffering from illness, when the second 
paragraph of the Article had been successfully carried, 
and in the course of the next day he expired. Thus 
he had the honor which a better man niight envy to 
die in the service of his country — striving to the last 
by voice and vote to carry through a measure essential 
at that period as he knew to its peace and welfare. It 
requires some such thought to reconcile us, however 
slightly, to a memory on which such a load of infiEuny 
rests — a memory stained so deeply with the blood of 
the Macdonalds of Grlencoe.^ 

The Articles having passed one by one, there was next 
introduced the measure which should give validity to all; 
the Act of Eatification as it was usually called. Upon 
this Act, and on the 16th of January, was taken the final 
division against the Treaty of Union — 110 votes to 69. 
Then the Lord High Commissioner having touched the 
Act with the Eoyal Sceptre it became the law. 

But although the Scottish Estates had thus passed 



' The character of Lord Stair is 
traced in full detail, though with 
most favorable colours, in the 
Complete History of Europe for 
1 707, p. 619. LocWiaxt. oi Cain- 



wath says of him that he had "a 
peculiar talent of dissimtilation, m 
that he was seldom or never to be 
taken unawares." 
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the Treaty of Union they continued to sit as a Sovereign 
Legislature pending the acceptance of that Treaty 'on 
the part of England. And they had still some weighty 
duties to perform. It was by this time imderstood as 
the desire of the Grovemment that the existing Parlia- 
ment of England should remain as the English portion 
of the imited legislature, and the Scottish Estates now 
resolved that, should the Queen so determine, then the 
Eepresentative Peers as well as the Commoners for 
Scotland should be chosen from their existing Parlia- 
ment. Other questions came up for decision. Should 
all the Scottish Peers go up to Parliament in their turn 
by a system of rotation, or should representatives be 
elected for each Parliament? The latter plan was 
carried. Then again should the election of these Peers 
be by ballot or by open voting ? After some discussion 
open voting was preferred, and proxies of the absent 
were allowed. 

In distributing the forty-five Seats reserved for the 
Scottish Commons, the Estates resolved to give thirty 
to the coimties and fifteen to the towns. Edinburgh 
as the capital was to enjoy the privilege of electing its 
representative singly ; but the other boroughs, sixty-six 
in all, were joined together in groups to the number of 
fourteen. Each borough was to elect a Commissioner ; 
and the Commissioners of each group were to meet as a 
Committee and elect the member of Parliament. Papists 
were expressly shut out both from the representation 
and the franchise. 

There was also great jealousy of the Scottish Peers. 
It was proposed to enact that they should not be capable 
of being elected to the House of Commons for any shire 
or borough in Scotland ; and so far the exclusion seems 
only natural and reasonable ; but it was also desired in 
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accordance with what was then the law of Scotland to 
apply the same exclusion to their eldest sons. To limit 
in this manner the absolute choice of the electors where 
no privilege of actual peerage intervenes seems not 
easily defensible ; nevertheless at the time the principle 
was not nearly so much debated as the form. When 
the exclusion was moved in plain terms and in so many 
words it was keenly resisted and could not be carried, 
but a large majority afl&rmed it in an indirect shape, 
agreeing to limit the representative right to '' such as 
are now capable by the laws of this kingdom to elector 
be elected." It is worthy of note that this legal in- 
capacity of Peers' eldest sons to sit for any Scottish 
shire or borough continued down to the Beform Act of 
1832. 

It was also the business of the Estates before they 
separated to apportion the Eqmvalent which was left 
at their disposal. More than half of the whole, namely 
the sum of 232,000^., went to the stockholders of the 
Darien Company for capital and interest. Another 
portion was employed in paying oflf certain outstanding 
claims ; another, to the just dissatisfaction of the public, 
in remunerating the Commissioners — not only those 
who had concluded the late Treaty but those who had 
attempted it in vain four years ago. Finally the 
Estates passed an Act for the encouragement of the 
growth of wool — an Act which, considering the total 
revolution in the ideas of trade, may seem to us at 
present not only inexpedient but grotesque. It pro- 
vided that woollen shrouds should be always used, and 
none of any otlier fabric be allowed in burials. 

In London the Queen went to the House of Lords on 
the 28th of January ; and in a royal Speech announced 
the passing of the Treaty of Union by the Parliament 
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of Scotland. She expressed her hope that the House of 
Commons would be willing to provide for the Equiva- 
lent which had been stipulated, and to the Legislature 
at large she commended the opportunity " of putting 
the last hand to a happy Union of the two kingdoms." 
The formal documents were on the same day presented 
to both Houses. 

Politicians — or at least the more far-sighted among 
them — observed with some anxiety that as yet the 
measure was by no means clear of the rocks and shoals. 
The amendments in the Articles carried by the Scottish 
Parliament had been neither few nor inconsiderable. 
But were the English Parliament now to follow its 
example — were controversies in consequence to arise 
between the Legislatures of both kingdoms — the 
national prejudices would ere long grow embittered 
and irreconcileable, and the enemies of the Union 
would infallibly prevail. Grodolphin and his colleagues 
clearly saw the danger and wisely determined to save 
the principle by sacrificing some of the details. As 
Secretary Johnstone could report to his friends in Scot- 
land, " the Whigs are resolved to pass the Union here 
without making any alteration at all, to shun the 
necessity of a new Session of yours." Members of the 
House of Commons might indeed complain. " Why," 
said some of them to Johnstone, " why are we not to 
make alterations as well as you ? "^ 

There was however one addition which the more 
zealous Churchmen were resolved to make. As the 
Scots had embodied with the measure an Act for the 
security of their Presbyterian settlement, so should the 
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English for the security of their Episcopal Church. A 
Bill for this object, framed on the model of the pre- 
cedent at Edinburgh, and seeking in like manner to 
provide for the perpetuity of the Establishment, was 
brought in by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and the 
Queen and Prince were present at the discussion upon 
the Second Eeading. Then the High Church party, 
even yet not fully satisfied, endeavoured to render the 
Bill more stringent by inserting in it an Act of Charles 
the Second against Popish Becusantfi; but the pro- 
posal was rejected by a large majority ; and the Bill 
passed in its original form. 

On the Union itself the debates in both ttie Houses 
might have seemed to us of considerable interest had 
they been preserved. But in the scanty records of that 
period scarce more than two or three sentences are 
commonly assigned to any speech that is mentioned, 
and in general even the names of the speakers are left 
out. The reports seem to be given at length only in 
the few ca^ when the orator himself sent his oratory 
to the press ; and this was not the practice of the best. 
Thus the vain and pushing Lord Haversham, held as of 
little account by his contemporaries, took care to pub- 
lish his speech against the Union, while we find no 
trace of the weightier remarks that may have fEillen 
from Somers or Cowper in the one House, from St. John 
or Harley in the other. 

In the Commons there was great dispatch in passing 
the Articles of Union. The discussion upon them in 
Committee was commenced upon the 4th of February, 
and all amendments being strongly discountenanced 
by the Government, the Eeport in their favor was pre- 
sented to the House upon the 8th. Members of the 
Opposition comipla.med of what they called the poat-haste 
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speed with which a measure of so much importance was 
being hurried through, but they were overruled. Still 
some of them continued to cry out " post-haste ! post- 
haste 1 " — " Not so," said Sir Thomas Lyttleton ; " we 
do not ride post-haste but a good easy trot, and for my 
part so long as the weather is fair, the roads good, and 
the horses in heart, I am of opinion that we ought to 
jog on, and not take up till it is night." 

Of the opponents to this measure in the Commons, 
Sir John Packington was perhaps the most bitter. He 
did not indeed bring forward any arguments, for of these 
he had seldom much store ; but he dealt largely, as was 
his wont, in random accusations. The Union, he said, 
had been carried through the Scottish Parliament by 
the bribery and corruption of its members, and he left 
it to the House to consider, whether men guilty of such 
conduct were fit to sit amongst them. These expressions, 
as might be expected, provoked great resentment and 
some sharp replies. It is strange, I may observe in 
passing, that Sir John Packington should ever have 
been supposed by later writers the original of Sir Eoger 
de Coverley. Both were staunch High Tories and 
both lived in Worcestershire, but there the resem- 
blance ends. Sir John was throughout his life a most 
rancorous partisan, delighting in coarse invectives 
and spiteful attacks, and bearing no trace to the gentle 
and kindhearted Knight whom Addison has so well 
portrayed. 

When in due course the Articles came before the 
Lords, it was moved and carried that Bishop Burnet 
should take the Chair in the Conmiittee — a well-merited 
compliment to an early and earnest promoter of the 
Union. There was another Prelate who seems to have 
done it good service during the debate, as we ma^ 

x2 
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judge from an able speech made public by himself* 
This was Doctor William Talbot then Bishop of Oxford, 
subsequently by translation of Salisbury ; and at last 
of Durham. He was father of Lord Chancellor Talbot, 
and ancestor of the Earl Talbot who in our own times, 
on the failure of his elder Kne, inherited the honors of 
Shrewsbury. 

The Bishop in his speech especially applied himself 
to allay the unfavorable impression produced by the 
Act of the Scottish Parliament which declared — and 
asked our assent in declaring— the Presbyterian form 
to be the true Protestant religion. " I would suppose " 
he said " that we were treating with the French Eang ; 
those that should act for him would be sure to give him. 
the style of the Most Christian King; but would it 
follow that if we ratified the treaty agreed on, in some 
part whereof he was to be so stiled, that we assented 
to this proposition that Louis the Fourteenth is Most 
Christian ? " Perhaps the Bishop might have found a 
like illustration even nearer home. How long did the 
Sovereigns of England ccmtinue to bear in their Acts 
and Treaties the title of King of France after they had 
lost every shred and particle of its dominion, and 
Foreign Powers had ceased to attach the least im- 
portance to that empty name. 

In the debates which now ensued the lead against 
the Union was taken by the usual High Tory chiefi, 
Nottingham, Eochester, and Buckingham. There were 
other speakers besides* Thus Lord North and Qiej 
took great exception to the inadequate amount of Land 
Tax which the Scots were to pay, considering the 
number of representatives which was assigned them. 
He was answered by Lord Halifax, whose speech seems 
worthy of note ^l^eii ^e YecoUect that it needed a 
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century and a quarter before the idea of Parliamentary 
Beform which it implied could ripen into legislation. 
" In fixing taxation," said Halifax, " the number of 
representatives is no rule to go by. Why even now 
in England there is the county of Cornwall that pays 
not near so much towards the Land Tax as the county 
of Grioucester, and yet sends up to Parliament almost 
five times as many members." 

The arguments urged against the measure had at 
least in some cases the merit of novelty. Thus Not- 
tingham objected to the name of Great Britain, which 
he said was such an innovation in the monarchy as 
must totally subvert all the laws of England ; and he 
moved that the opinion of the Judges should be taken 
on this point. Strange to say other Peers also, whose 
names are not recorded, expressed their concurrence in 
this view. They prevailed so far that it was agreed to 
consult the Judges. Being asked their opinion one by 
one the Judges unanimcflisly dedared that the Act of 
Union would not in any respect alter or impair the 
Constitution of the realm, nor put an end to any laws 
except such as it expressly repealed. 

The Articles having passed, there now remained only 
as in Scotland the Act of Eatification. It was expected 
by the Opposition that they should be able to renew the 
contest Article by Article ; and the Ministers foresaw 
with dismay not only the chance of interminable delays, 
^but the risk that the Houses might be tempted on 
second thoughts to disallow on some points the altera- 
tions made in Scotland, and to bring back the Treaty 
nearer its original form. An expedient to secure both 
despatch and uniformity was devised by the ready wit 
of Sir Simon Harcourt, one of the moderate Tories who 
with Harley and St. John still adhered to the Ministrys 
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and who in tbe gradations of oflBce had recently become 
from Solicitor, Attorney Greneral. By his advice there 
was placed in the preamble a recital of the Articles as 
they were passed in Scotland together with the Acts 
made in both Parliaments for the security of their 
several Churches; and in conclusion there came one 
enacting clause ratifying all. "This" adds Bishop 
Burnet "put into great difficulties those who had 
resolved to object to several Articles; for they could 
not object to the recital, it being merely matter of 
fact ; and they had not strength enough to oppose the 
general enacting Clause." In this form the Bill passed 
rapidly through its stages in the Commons, before its 
opponents had well recovered their surprise. They 
reserved themselves for a final effort on the Third 
Eeading in the House of Lords, when Lord North and 
Grrey moved as a Eider: "Provided always that no- 
thing in this ratification contained shall be construed 
to extend to an approbation of acknowledgment of the 
truth of the Presbyterian way of worship, or aUowing 
the religion of the Church of Scotland to be what it is 
stiled the true Protestant religion." But this Bider 
was rejected by. 55 Peers against 19 ; and thus had the 
great measure passed the Parliament of both the 
kingdoms, and needed only the Queen's assent to make 
it law. 

The Queen determined — or rather the Queen's ad- 
visers determined for her — to give that Assent with all, 
the solemnity becoming the occasion. On the 6th of 
March Her Majesty, seated on her throne in the House 
of Peers, and having in due form summoned the Com- 
mons to the Bar, addressed her Parliament in some 
well-weighed and high-spirited words : " My Lords and 
Grentlemen," sTae aaid,^^ 1 coim^et 'OKv^^STSkss^^a a mat- 
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ter of the greatest importance to the wealth, strength, 
and safety, of the whole island ; and at the same time 
a work of so much diflSculty and nicety in its own 
nature that till now all attempts which have been 
made towards it in the course of above a hundred years 
have proved ineffectual ; and therefore I make no doubt 
but it will be remembered and spoke of hereafter to the 
honor of those who have been instrumental in bringing 
it to such a happy conclusion. — I desire and expect 
from all my subjects of both nations, that from hence- 
forth they act with all possible respect and kindness to 
one another, that so it may appear to all the world they 
have hearts disposed to become one people. This will 
be a great pleasure to me." 

In this manner and over a thousand obstacles was 
this great and healing measure carried through. Look- 
ing back to it at this distance of time and as part of 
that posterity to which Queen Anne appealed, we should 
not find perhaps a angle Qian in either country to deny 
the blessings it has brought on both. It has given to 
the Scottish people that equal share so long desired in 
our colonies and trade. It has opened to them new 
avenues of wealth, and by that wider scope has quick- 
ened and stirred their industry. It has raised a petty 
huckster town upon the Clyde into a mart of manu- 
facture, numbering its inhabitants no more by hundreds 
but by hundreds of thousands, sending forth its cargoes 
into the furthest regions, and inferior at this time in 
importance to no other mart in the world. Along the 
Firth of Forth it has changed the crops of oats, with 
which the Scots were formerly taunted, into a wheat- 
culture so perfect in its farming skill as greatly to sur- 
pass the harvest of some more genial climes. In the 
Highlands it has driven sterility and famine^ and their 
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fit companion ignorance, step by step "before it. It has 
clothed with growing forests the slopes of the bare 
hills ; it has reclaimed to luxuriant pasture the bleak 
moor-lands. Nor has this mighty progress been at- 
tended with any decline of that national spirit for 
which Scotland is renowned. There are still and in 
the same numbers Scotsmen who, like their awn Sir 
Walter, guard every ruin, cherish every memory, hold 
sacred every record, of their by-gone ages ; Scotsmen 
with as much pride in their coimtry as their fathers, 
and with still more reason to be proud. 

The benefits of the Union to England though perhaps 
less apparent were .not less real. It freed us from a 
rival Legislature always in jealousy of ours; and fisur 
less eager to promote the common good than to prove 
its independence. It enabled Chatham when he desired 
to recruit our armies in his gigantic struggles against 
France, when he sought as he said for valour, to find 
it in the mountains of the north, and to call to our 
service the descendants of the Celtic race. It has 
brought us to regard the Highlanders, not as aliens as 
King William's Grovemment thought them, or as one 
at least among their tribes is described in that letter 
which King William signed " a sect of thieves to ex- 
tirpate," but on the contoiry as most gallant fellow- 
countrymen, whose loyalty to the Beigning Family is 
no longer doubtful but devoted, and to whose hardihood 
and daring through many a toilsome campaign, through 
many a hardfought battle, we have been and we are 
much beholden. Thus also in the arts of peace there 
is no department in which the sagacity and enterprise 
of Scotsmen have not most signally availed us. In the 
council chamber or the counting house, in the dis- 
coveries of science, oi m ^\i^ Tsi^«.tjeT-^iece8 of imagina- 
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tion, ttie Scots have most ably aided in our common 
objects and enhanced our joint renown. All honor then 
to the statesmen by whom this great work was planned 
and accomplished. All honor to that good Queen, who 
had not indeed the genius to take part in any schemes 
of statesmanship, but who honestly loved her people, 
and who gave to this Act her cordial good wishes and 
her constant favor. 

There remains on the other hand to be noticed the 
painfiil accusation that the Union was carried through 
by bribery — direct payments in money for their votes 
to divers members, Peers and Commoners, of the Scottish 
Parliament. This charge does not rest merely on vague 
words of vituperation like Sir John Packington's, 
uttered in the heat of debate. Lockhart of Camwath 
in his Memoirs made public a list of thirty-two names 
with a certain sum of money assigned to each, the 
entire simi amoimting to upwards of 20,000Z. This 
actual simi was advanced in an irregular manner and 
without the customary forms from the Treasury of 
England, as was proved before the Commission of 
Public Accounts in 1712, of which Commission Lock- 
hart was himself a member, and he infers that the 
money was designed and applied for the purchase of 
votes. On his authority the accusation passed current 
in that age with the Jacobite writers, and in later years 
with those who felt more or less sympathy with tham. 
But admitting his list to be entirely authentic, the 
inference which he drew from it is shown by subsequent 
research to be entirely erroneous.* 

In the first place then it appears that of the entire 



* See especially the fall details 
and the able argaments of Mr. 



Burton in his Histoiy of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 4^4-4^^. 
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sum more than one moiety, namely 12,3252., was ad- 
vanced to the Lord High Commissioner " for equipage 
and daily allowance ; " and there was evidence before 
the Commission of 1712 that, after the Union, this 
money was repaid, although the point is not perfectly 
clear. We have therefore to account only for the 
remaining balance of 7,675?.— certainly no VEist treasure 
with which to bribe an entire Parliament! It is 
admitted by Lockhart that the entire sum was asked 
for and conceded as a loan to- pay arrears of salary. 
Have we then any grounds for doubting that such was 
the real fact? Arrears of salary in those days were 
constantly recurring, and not obtained without much 
solicitation, as is shown especially by the diplomatic 
correspondence in this and the preceding reign. It 
was natural also that at the Union, upon the winding 
up of the separate accoimts for Scotland, it should 
be thought proper to adjust all such outstanding 
claims. 

This general view appears to be fully confirmed by 
an examination of particular instances, so far as that 
examination after a lapse of time is practicable. Next 
to the Lord Commissioner's the highest payment in the 
list is of 1,1 04Z. to the Earl of Marchmont, Now it flo 
happens that there is extant a private letter of that 
time from Marchmont to Argyle, bitterly complamiBg 
that the arrears of his salary when Chancellor of Scotp 
land remain unpaid. The editor of his papers has 
supplied some further calculations, and made clear that 
the payment to him which Lockhart cites was no 
gratuity but simply the discharge of a legal obligation.* 

• Compare in the Marchmont Q-eorge Rose, at voL i. p. cxi. See 
Papers the letteT at toV. \\\, "^. I also a note in SomerviUe's QiueD 
294, with the "Deieuc©" ^>7 ^vt\ KssMs^.'iaa. 
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In like manner there appears among the last " Acts 
of the Sc5ots Parliament" a petition from Major Cun- 
ninghame of Ecket, praying that he may be repaid the 
sum of 27 5L expended out of his own means in the sub- 
sistence of officers imder his conmiand. Cunninghame 
is on the list of Lockhart as having received lOOL — 
clearly either a final composition of his claim or a first 
payment on account of it. 

As against the charge of bribery however there still 
remains to be stated the strongest argument of all. 
Some of those who figure upon Lockhart's list as in 
receipt of public money did not vote for the Union but 
on the contrary against it. Such was the case with 
Major Cunninghame of Ecket whom I have just named, 
and also with the Duke of Athol to whom was paid 
1,000?. 

. It is true however that of the remaining items there 
are some of small amount that do not seem to be con- 
nected with arrears. These however were in no sense 
presents for votes ; they were only in the modem phrase 
payments for the conveyance of voters. Thus we find 
Mr, William Hunter, the Minister of Banff, write as 
follows to Carstairs : " My Lord Banff upon declaring 
himself Protestant has a mind to go south and take 
his place in Parliament ; and withal because his circum- 
stances require it, his Lordship requires your kind in- 
fluence for his encouragement that he may undertake 
his journey. My Lord's circumstances are but low."' 
When therefore in the subsequent list we find Lord 
Banff's name credited for 111. 28. we may safely conclude 
that this was the sum allowed his Lordship for his 
travelling expenses. 



' CarsUun Papen, ]j. 1Z^, 
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We are therefore, I conceive, entitled to cast aside as 
an utter calumny the allegation of bribery against the 
members of the Scottish Parliament. Exactly the same 
allegation, and on just as flimsy grounds, was on occasion 
of the Irish Union a century afterwards brought against 
the members of the Irish Parliament. 

There is yet another charge. It is said that even 
admitting the members of the Scottish Parliament 
to have acted from pure and honorable motives they 
acted against the wishes and the feelings of the Scot- 
tish people. But of this there is no proof at alL 
There is no reason to doubt that in this as in most 
other cases it was the majority of the people that 
prevailed over the minority. So far only may be 
granted, that in Scotland the minority against the 
Union was warm and eager, while the majority accepted 
it with some degree of hesitation, and on a balance of 
advantages, as a sacrifice of certain objects for the 
attainment of other and greater. 

It seems also to be true that the aversion to the 
Treaty of Union, which was not at the outset consider- 
able, much increased while the measure was passing, 
and increased further still after it had passed. By 
degrees and only by degrees that aversion again receded. 
Many years elapsed ere it was finally consigned to the 
book-shelves of the antiquaries, and ceased to have the 
least effect in common life. It was supported so long, 
not by any experience of the predicted evils, but mainly 
perhaps from an overweening confidence of national 
superiority. This point in the character of Scotsmen 
diuring the last century has been touched with great 
humour by one of themselves- -Dr. Moore , the able and 
accomplished a\3Lt\\0T of Zeluco. That work, first pub- 
lished in 1189, "btm^^ Xi^iot^ ^^3^ ^Cc^a «^T£^^T«s&idoii of 
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two servingmen in Italy, both of Scottish birth ; but 
the former long absent as a follower of the Stuarts; 
and the latter just arrived. The one long absent will 
by no means allow that any good has been gained by 
the Union. " On the contrary " he says *^ the Union 
has done a great deal of harm to the Lowlands of 
Scotland." — "How so?" — "By spreading . luxury and 
eflFeminacy of manners. Why I was assured by Serjeant 
Lewis Mac Neil, a Highland gentleman in the Prussian 
service, that the Lowlanders in some parts of Scotland 
are now very little better than so many English I " — 
<* Oh fie I " cries the other Scotsman in alarm, " things 
are not come to that pass as yet; your friend the 
Serjeant assuredly exaggerates."* 

The 1st of May had been fixed as the date on which 
the Act of Union should commence, and a Proclamation 
-from the Queen had directed that day to be observed as 
one of Public Thanksgiving for the happy conclusion of 
the Treaty. During the interval the two kingdoms 
were still distinct; and both the Legislatures might 
continue to sit if required by the public secdce. Mean- 
while Addresses of Congratulation to the Queen came 
in from various parts of England. But it was noticed 
that the University of Oxford, taking great offence at 
the formal recognition of the Presbyterian Church, re- 
mained resolutely silent. Nor yet was there any Ad- 
dress from any place in the northern kingdom. 

The Scottish Estates had by this time brought their 
labours to a close. On the 25th of March they were 



• Zeluco, vol. ii. p. 166. Some 
readers may recollect the observa- 
tion ofMneas Sylvius, when visiting 
Scotland three centuries and a half 



before : " nihil Scotos audire liben- 1 fajce,Toh i, p. xcii.). 



tins qnsm vituperationes Anglo- 
rum." See the Concilia Seotus as 
edited with admirable skill by tlie 
late Mr. Joseph Robertsoo (Pre- 
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addressed by the High Commissioner in a short coit- 
cluding speech, and they were then adjourned never to 
meet again. His Grace soon afterwards set out for 
England that he might place their Act in Her Majesty's 
hands. On his entry into London he was received mih. 
great state and magnificence by a solenm procession 
of the High Officers of the realm in coaches and on 
horseback; and in this manner he was escorted to 
St. James's. 

But even yet the difficulties of the Union were not 
entirely surmounted. In the concluding weeks of the 
English Parliament, which was still in Session, there 
arose in connection with the pending measure a serious 
entanglement between the two Houses. The question 
came from some frauds apprehended in Scotland, where 
advantage was sought to be taken of the remaining 
interval before the 1st of May. Then the duties on 
import would be common to both countries, but mean- 
while it would be possible to land prohibited goods in 
Scotland, ready to be transshipped to England as soon 
as the Union took effect. A Bill was presented to the 
House of Commons to prevent the expected abuse ; and 
on the third reading Harley proposed and carried a 
Clause rendering the measure more complete by a 
retroactive effect. When however the Bill with this 
addition reached the House of Lords, they were ap- 
prised that the Scots in general would regard it as an 
infringement of the Articles of Union, and thus fore- 
warned the Peers were firm against it. 

Under these circumstances the Queen by the advice 
of her Ministers prorogued the Parliament for a week— 
from the 8th to the 14th of April — so as to afford to 
both parties leisure for reconsideration. The Whigs 
were full o£ \n^\k ^^"aMi&l K-ailey, Already in the 
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preceding autumn they had striven to obtain his dis- 
missal conjointly with Simderland's appointment, but 
they could not prevail with Marlborough and Godol- 
phin, who might still be ranked as Tories. Now all 
their accusations were renewed. " I believe " — so writes 
Sunderland to Marlborough, who had already reached 
the Hague — " you will be surprised at this short Proro- 
gation. It is entirely occasioned by him who is the 
author of all the tricks played here. "^ 

The Prorogation had not however the healing effect 
that was designed. The Commons were stirred by an 
earnest petition from the fair traders praying to be 
secured from the Scottish contrabands, and thus incited 
they passed for the second time their Bill, which the 
Lords as before were imwilling to let through. It only 
remained therefore for the Queen to end the dispute 
by closing the Session, as was done with a short speech 
from Her Majesty on the 24th of the same month. 

It was provided in the Act of Union that " there be 
one Great Seal for the United Kingdom, which shall be 
different from the Great Seal now used for either king- 
dom." As the 1st of May drew near a new Great Seal 
was accordingly prepared, and Lord Cowper to whom it 
was committed was promoted to the post of Chancellor 
— ^the first Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. In like 
manner Prince George and Lord Godolphin received 
new patents, and took the oaths respectively as Lord 
High Admiral and Lord Treasurer of Great Britain, 
and no longer of England only. 

In the Scottish Peerage both the Marquess of Mon- 
trose and the Earl of Eoxb'urgh were raised to the rank 
of Dukes. Their patents bearing date the 24th and 



' Coze's Marlborough, vol. ill. p. 122 and 14Q. 
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25th of April were the last eflFort of an expiring Prero- 
gative, since the right of the Crown to make either 
creations or promotions of Scots Peers was held to cease 
on the day of Union. It is strange that this cessation 
was not stated by any express clause to that effect, 
and was only taken as implied by the words of the 
twenty-second article, that " of the Peers of Scotland 
at the time of the Union sixteen shall be the number 
to sit and vote in the House of Lords." 
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Thb Pablishers have mnbh pleasure in drawing the attention of the. 
PriQcipalB of Iffiddle Ctaas Schools to their Manual, by ' W. Stbwabt 
Boss, drawn np on an entirely new plan, and possessing several features 
of practical utility oaloolated to fadlitate the successful working of an 
Examination Paper in English History. 

The result -of extensive practical experience, and a careful study 
of the Questiolis which have been proposed at the Examinations for 
several years past, have been brought to bear upon the production of this 
Work. In deference to the bias of the Papers set .by the Examinots, 
more than ordinary prominence has been given to BIOGRAPHTj 
insomuch that no person who has made sny considerable figure 
in the history of our country passes unnoticed. The Biographical 
Memoirs are arranged chronologically, as also under the reigns of the 
respective Sovereigns with which they are principally identified. 

Following the Biography, the Manual contains a succint and 
carefuUy digested Epitome of the History of England, ue. **the 
Sueeeasion of Sovireigm and the ChUf Eventa in each Beign,** 

The succeeding Section takes up in sufficient detail the Special 
Period for the Examinations of 1873, viz., " Sistory of England from 
the Aeeetsion of Cherge III, t9 the Battle of Waterloo, and the Outlinee 
of English Literature during the same Period/* 
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FEOM THE BAXOX INVASION TO THE NOHMAN 

CONQUEST. 

Vortigern — 485. The British king who invited tbe 
Saxons into England to assist him in driving out the Scots 
and Picts. He was burnt to death in a castle in Wales. 

Hengist — 488 and his brother Horsa were the two 
Saxon pirates who respoudel to the appeal of Yortigem. 
They drove out the Scots and Picts, and then began to dtive 
out the Britons also, and seize the country for themseives. 
This originated the Saxon conquest of England (457) and 
the founding of the seven Saxon kingdoms known as thje 
Heptarchy. 

St. Patrick--493. The patron sairtt of Ireland. Was 
expelled from Scotland, his native oountry» on account of hit 
adherence to Christianity, which he preached most success- 
fiilly to the Irish, among whom he founded many churches 
and schools. 

'Cedric — ^34. A warlike Saxon prince. Founded the 
kingdom of Wessex, which' ultimately absorbed the other 
kingdoms of the He|>tairchy. From him all the subsequent 
sovereigns of England are deaeeuded ; in the male line down 
to Edward the Confessor, and, in the female line, to Queen 
Victoria. 



Arthlir— 50a (?) 642. A half-mythical pen- 
dragon or prince of the Britona, whoicontinued to resist the 
Saxon invaders, -and is «aid to :bave defeated them in twelve 
battles. Every one is familiar with the story of his forty 
knights of the '' Bound Table " of .matble, at which theysat; 
but it is now believed that the story of their exploits is 
almost entirely the fabulous invention of the romancers. 
Arthur was at last mortally wounded by his nephew Modred* 
in the battle of Cauelan (542). 

GdldaS C' the wise")--r570. Was a native of Dumbarton, 
and becwae a monk in the noionastery of Bangor. Said to 
have been the fitst British historian. 

B 



St. Columba— 598. A man of great learning, ability, 
and piety. Was related to the royal family of Ireland. Did 
much to convert the wild tribes of north-western Scotland to 
Christiftaity. . His chief seat was in the island of lona, where 
he founded a monastery. 

. St> Augustine — 605. Undertook a mission to England 
to convert the Saxons, at the instigation of Pope Gregory, 
in 596. Through his queen, Bertha, he converted Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, and a great number of his subjects. Was the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury. Tried, but in vain, to bring 
the Christians in England under the dominion of the 
Pope. 

CstedniStn — 680. a celebrated Anglo-Saxon poet, who, 
it is recorded, had poetry repeated to him by inspiration in 
his sleep, and, upon awakening, he remembered and wrote it 
down. Was originally a servant, but afterwards became a 
monk of Whitby, Yorkshire. Vestiges remain of his prin- 
cipal poem, the '* Creation." 

The Venerable Bede— 672-735. Was born at 

Monk wear mouth, near Durham, where he remained nearly 
all his life in the capacity of a monk. Celebrated through 
Europe for his learning. Was a voluminous writer. His 
principal work is the ** Historica Ecclesiastica," which King 
Alfred translated into Saxon. Has been called ** the Father 
of English History." Is said to have been the first to intro- 
duce glass windows and the art of building with stone into 
this country. 

Alcuih— 735 (?) 804. Was bom at York. Was the 
' pupil of Bede and the tutor of Charlemagne, a distinguished 
poet and theological writer, and accounted the most accom- 
plished man of his time. Died in theabbejrof St. Martin at 
Tours, in which he had been appointed abbot. 

Alfred the Great--849-901. Was born at Wantage 
in Berkshire. By far the most virtuous, wise, and learned 
prince of his time. Being driven from his throne by the 
Danes, he took refuge in Athelney. Here, reduced to the 
greatest straits, he sought employment from a cowherd, whose 
wife, it is recorded, once rated him severely for permitting some 



cakes to bum, the baking of which had been entrusted to hinu 
At length, having entered their camp disguised as a minstrel, 
he learned their weak points, and utterly defeated the Danes 
under Guthrun in the battle op Ethundune, in Wilts. He 
permitted the vanquished ^lemy to remain in the country on 
condition that they would become Christians. To this 
Guthrun consented, and a tract of territory, known as the 
Danelagh was allotted to the Danes. Alfred translated into 
Anglo-Saxon, the language of his people, certain of the works 
of Bede and kindred writers, and portions of the Holy 
Scriptures. He established a code of laws, many of the essen- 
tials of which are in force even at the present time; he origi- 
nated the English navy, and the dividing of England into 
counties is usually attributed to him ; he set every portion 
of the twenty -four hours apart to some particular duty, and 
invented a method of measuring time by candles, so marked 
and graduated that, by their burning, he could know how 
many hours or minutes had expired. 

Edmuild — 871. A prince of East Anglia. He fell into 
the hands of the Danes, who, because he would not renounce 
Christianity, bound him naked to a tree, discharged numerous 
arrows into his body, and then beheaded him. Bury St. 
Edmunds was the name given to the place of his interment, 
and a monastery was erected over his remains. 

JoanUS ScotuS Erigena. Flourished about the 
middle of the ninth century. Was born at Ayr ; went to 
Greece, and studied the language and philosophy thereof. 
His principal work, " Concerning the Nature of Things/' 
shows a remarkable amount of ability and learning. 

Turketul. Grandson of Alfred the Great, and cousin 
of King Athelstane. A distini^uished soldier, and greatly 
instrumental in defeating the Scots in the battle of Bru* 
KANBUBG (938). Became chancellor to King Edmund, and 
restored Croyland Abbey, Lincolnshire, which had been de- 
stroyed by the Danes, and was made abbot thereof by King 
Edred. 

St. DimstaH — 925-988. One of the most remarkable 
and influential men o'' his age. Was born at Glastonbury ; 
was persuaded by his uncle Athelm, Archbishop of Canter- 



Imr^, to etter lioly drd*^. Beca'ftie noted for bis stuflious 
and austere characteir. By Edtiiuncl lie was appointed Arch- 
bisb6p of Canterbury, and in the succeeding reign of Edred 
lie bedattoethe principal adviser of the Crown. Edred's suc- 
teaia6Tf Bdwy, attem^^ vigordu&ly to limit tlie influence &i 
Difnstan, who had ejected all the married clergy from their 
t>enefice8, imposed celibacy upon the priesthood, and at- 
tempted to exalt the authority of the Church over that of 
the State. Against the desire of Dunstan, Edwy married 
his cousin, Elgiva the Fair. Dunstan felt so provoked 
that, on the day of his coronation, he entered the king's 
aipartmi^nt, dragged him out from the presence of his queen, 
'Klgiva, and thrust him into the midst of some guests who 
•were assembled at court. Edwy felt so signally outmged 
that he managed to have Dunstan banished. He returned, 
dethroned Edwy in favour of Edgar, and some time after, 
by ord^r of 'Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, Elgiva was 
branded on the face with a red-hot iron to destroy her 
beauty, and banished to Ireland, Anxious to see her hus • 
band, she returned, but was again seized by the emissaries 
of Odo, who inhumanly cut the sinews of her legs, and tor- 
tured her to death. The Pope appointed Dunstan legate, 
and his terrible influence was again supreme during the 
reign of Edward. But Ethelred offered a stern resistance 
to his policy of exalting the influence of the Church over 
that of the State ; and now, old and worn out, Dunstan 
died during the struggle for supremacy. 

Q^he monks of the time were the most skilfiri artificers in 
the country, and, in this capacity Dunstan was greatly cele- 
brated. He worked in gold, silver, iron, lead, and jewels, 
glass-painting, music, and engraving. For ages, trinkets 
made by his hands were preserved in the monasteries with 
the greiitest veneration. From the following lines it has 
been mferred, although not with absolute certainty, that he 
was the inventor of the -^blian harp :— 

St. Biinstan'B harp, on the church wall^ 
Upon a pin did hang ; 
«. The harp itself, with strinirs and all. 
Untouched by hand did twang. 

.GodWin> TEarl of Kent— 1053. Son-in^aw ftnd gfeln^ttfl 
of King Canute. Was suspected of mni'dering Alfred, one 



of the sons of Ethelred 11., but repudiated the charge upon 
oath. Supported Hardicanute in opposition to Harold I., 
with whom, however, he subsequently leagued. Married 
his only daughter, Elgitha, to King Edward the Confessor, in 
whose reign he came to exercise the chief power in the State. 
Quarrelled with the Confessor for his partiality to the Nor- 
mans to the wrong and neglect of the Saxons. The king, 
being fully aroused, successfully exerted his authority, and 
Godwin with hia whole family, were banished, excejit his 
daughter, Edward's own queen, who was committed to 
prison. This was efiected through the assistance of William, 
Duke of Normandy, afterwards King of England. Next 
year Godwin returned, and by force of arms recovered his 
possessions, drove the Nor];pans fi*om the court, and became 
more powerful than ever. But immediately after ke died 
suddenly, while sitting at the royal table. King Harold, 
who fell at Hastings, was his son. 

The Godwin or Goodwin Sands, off the coast of Kent, 
derive their name from Earl Godwin, whose property ex- 
tended over the space they now occupy. This rich tract of 
land was subsequently conferred upon the monastery of 
St. Augustine at Canterbury ; but the monks neglected to 
keep in repair the dykes that defended it against the water, 
and in the year 110<j the sea rusiied in and submerged the 
entire plain. 

Tostig— 1066. Son of Earl Godwin and brother to 
King Harold II. Was created Earl of Northumberland, in 
which capacity .he was guilty of such cruelty and injustice 
that he was expelled the kingdom by Harold. He allied 
himself with Hardraga, King of Norway, and at the head 
of a strong force in vaaed England. He an4 Hardn^ga both 
perished in the battle of Stamford Bridge (1066), where 
their forces were utterly routed by Harold. 

TH£ NOBMiUif PERIOD. 

Stig&Hd — 1070. Archbishop of Canterbury, but was 
susp^Qded by the pofie as a usurper of that see, and for that 
reason William the Conqueror refused to ber crowned by 
bim. Retained ihe see in defiance of the pope, and took 
lip the cauBe of Bdgar Atheling, in opposition to WiUiam. 



In 1070 he was seized by William, and committed to 
prison. 

Lanfranc— 1005-1089. An Italian by birtb. Came 
to England with the army of the Conqueror, who appointed 
him to succeed the obnoxious and rebellious Stigand. He 
restored the cathedi*al of Canterbury. Famous for his 
learning, and as the author of several theological works. 

Aldred— 1069. Archbishop of York. Crowned Har 
rold II. and William I. Believed to have been the first 
English bishop who visited Jerusalem. 

IngulphuS— 1030 1109. Rebuilt Croyland Abbey, of 
which he was abbot, and wrote an interesting history 
thereof, in which he embodied much of the general history 
of the kingdom. Secretary to William I., with whom he 
was a great favourite. 

Waltlieof — 1 075. A Saxon noble, who had plotted 
against William, but was afterwards taken into confidence 
and married to Judith, William's half-sister. Judith 
wickedly represented to the king that her husband, VVal- 
theof, had been connected with a conspiracy of Norman 
nobles, which had just been detected. Although he was 
tried and executed, his estates being forfeited, the real con- 
spii-ators were pardoned, 

Hereward— 1071 (?). Known as '* England's Darling " 
and **the last of the Saxons." For several years after the 
BAiTLB OP Hastings, he offei-ed a brave resistance to the 
Norman invaders, who had appropriated his estates. He 
established a camp in the fens of the Isle of Ely, and a 
number of his countrymen I'allied round his standard. 
Often, but in vain, William attempted to force this last and 
desperately defended stronghold of the Saxons. At length the 
approaches to the camp were treacherously made known to 
the enemy. The ultimate fate of Hereward is imcertain. 

Edgar Ath.elillg> gi-andson of Edmund Ironside, was, 
upon the death of Harold, at Hastings, proclaimed King of 
England by the Saxons, and undoubtedly he was the lawful 
heir to the throne. He veiy shortly, however, gave in his 
submission to the Conqueror. In 1068 he fled to Scotland, 
and leagued with King Malcolm Canmore, who had married 



his sister Margaret, to drive William from the throne eC 
England. Malcolm and Atheling, at the head of a Scql^tisH 
army, penetrated as far as York, but were compelled to re* 
treat. He subsequently made peace with William, who 
confirmed his title of Earl of Oxford, and granted him a 
pension. 

Qodfreyof Bouillon— 1060.1100. a French knight, 
who gained great distinction as a Crusader. Was the first 
Ohistian King of Jerusalem after it had been rescued from 
the lufidel. 

Ralph Kambard— 1 099. a debased and vicious cha- 
racter, chaucellor to William II., whom he assisted in 
making illegal and grievous extortions of money. Was 
made Bishop of Durham. 

OdO) Bishop of Bayeaux, and maternal brother of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Was, in 1082, imprisoned by William 
for aspiring to the Popedom. Afterwards attempted to 
dethrone Kufus in favour of Bobert, Duke of Normandy. 

Anselni — 1033-1109. That he might appropriate their 
revenues to his own uses, William I. kept Canterbury and 
other sees vacant for several years. On being seized with 
a severe illness his remorse overcame his avarice, and he 
appointed Anselm, a Piedmontese monk, to the vacant see 
of Canterbury. On his recovery, however, he attempted to 
resume his avaricious exactions, but was firmly opposed by 
Anselm, who demanded that all the church property which 
the king had appropriated should be restored. Anselm, 
feeling his life endangered, retired into exile, but was re- 
called to his see by Henry I. He was afterwards involved 
in the dispute between that monarch and the pope as to the 
right of appointing bishops, and which ended in the right 
being conceded to the. pope. 

Walter Tyrrel. The Norman knight whose arrow it 
is said accidentally glancing off a tree in the New Forest, 
mortally wounded William Aufus. 

THE PLANTAGiBNET PERIOD. 
HENRY n. 

Peter the Hermit— 1 1 1 5 . An eloquent and fanatical 
French monk, who, having visited Palestine and observed 



tbe crufilties and iadignitieii, to wliicb. tbe. OitncAiaB: pflgiiins 
were sul^ected by the Infidel, retur^d to Eunope, laid the 
m^ter ufi the most forcible maoimer bofoce. Pope Urbait II., 
aad, by hid fiery zeal, was greatly izustrttsieutal in origina- 
ting the Crusades. 

William of Malmesbury— 1095-1 loO. Monk and 

librarian of t^e monastery of Malmes^nGryy in Wilts. One 
of the moat Teracious and impartial of our aoMsLant historians. 
Wrote ** History of the Kings of England^' and '* History 
of the Prelates of England." He expressed the fallowing 
modest and memorable sentiment : '^ I presume ikot to ex- 
pect the applause of my contemporaries ; but I hope that 
when favour and malevolence are do more, I shall receive, 
from impartial posterity, the character of an industrious, 
though not an eloquent hiscoriographer."* 

Eadmer — 1124. The biographer of Anselm and Sfc. 
Ihinstan, aad author of a valuable "History of his own 
Times.*' 

Thurstan— 1138. The warlike Archlnshop of York 
who defeated the Scots in the ba.ttle op thb Staitdard. 

Qeofirey of Momnouth- Bishop of St. Asapb. 

Flourished in the reign of Henry L One of the most 
pleasing, although not one of the most reliable of our early 
nistorians. 

Henry of Huntingdon— n 00-1170. Cknon of 

Lmcoln and Archdeacon of Huntingdon. An accomplished 
poet and liistorian. Author of an admired Latin work en- 
titled *' Anglia Sacra," in which he expresses his contempt 
of the world* 

Micholas Breakspear— 1159. The only English- 
man that ever became pope. He was the Adradi^ lY. who 
granted Henry II. a bull authorising him to conquer Ire- 
land. A fiy entering his throat occaBiooed Ma death. 

Thomas a Beckett— U 17- il70. One pf the most 

remarkable men in English history. Was possessed of 
natural abilities c^ « very high orders Soh of a London 
tradesman. Was appointed Chanoellor to Henry II., and 
in. 1163 was rai^ tp the AgdibialxQpvie of Caateibiiryy 
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assuming h(Aj orders to be eligiVle for that dignity. Once a 
priest, he became an entirely altered man. EverytLing 
genial and amiable in hia nature gave way to the dark^&t 
and most austere asceticism. He spent much of his time in 
penance, and prayer, living upon bread and water, clothing 
himself in sackcloth, scourging his naked back with iron- 
tipped thongs, and putting on a shirt of horsehair to irritate 
the sores, and m washing, each day, the feet of thirteen beg- 
gars. By these meann he came to have immense influenc-e 
over the clergy and people. This influence he did not neglect 
t(> use in the interests of the Church against the State. This 
led to a rupture between him and Henry U^ with whom he 
had previously been, a marked favourite. For tbe time 
being the king was successfal, and compelled him to accede 
to the conditions of the ^ Constitutions of Clarendon," 
limiting the influence of the church. Subsequently 
IL Beckett waa impeached by Parliament, and took 
refuge in France* for two years, Henry confiscating 
his possessions, and he eixcommunicating Henry, along 
with the Archbish(^ of York and other prelates. He and 
the king next became i^ecanciled, and he returned to his 
see. But he again became obnoxious, and news of hia mih 
deeds was carried to Henry in. France. " Will no one rid 
me of this turbulent priest P" exclaimed the king. Four 
Norman knights who heard him took him at bis word> 
crossed to England, and murdered ^ Becket on the steps of the 
altar of his o^n Ca^hec^ral %t.Canterbury. Henry afterwarda 
became penitent, and allowed the monks to lash him on the 
bare bad^ as he lay upon h, Becket's tomb, wliich, for three 
hundred years afterwards, continued to be visited by multi- 
tudes of devout pilgrim& Becket was canonized two years 
after his death by Pope Alexander III., but Henry YIIL 
struck hia name off the calendar of saints. 

• • • 

StrongboWj Earl of Pembroke— '1172. Also known 
as Bichard de Clare, celebrated as the fli*st Englishman who 
undertook the Concjueet of Ireland. Was despatched to 
•that country by Heliry II. in aid of Dermot, King of Lein- 
fiter, who, ibr carrying off his wife, had been expelled from 
his domini<HK8 h^ O^Buatk, Prince of Leitrim. Strongbow 
recovered Dermot's dominionfl^ married his davghter, Eva, 
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and succeeded his father-in-law. Snhseqnen^lj he conquered 
neariy the whole of Ireland, and Henry went over in person 
to receive the submission of the Irish Chiefs (1171). 

John of Salisbury — 1182. A prelate of immense 
learning. £spoused the cause of h Backet and was exiled. 

Oiraldus Cambrensis— 1216. Wrote a " Hietoiy 

of the World/' which ia valuable as an ecclesuftical 
record. ^ 

EIGHARD I. 

Saladin* A distinguuihed commander of the Infidels 
in the Tbii-d Crusade. Was defeated by Richard I. in 1191. 

Blondel de Nesle. The minstrel of Richard I., who 
is said to ha\'e discovered the prison of that monarch in 
Germany, and to have returned to England and made 
known his discovery. 

Robin Hood. A celebrated Saxon outlaw in the 
reign of Richard 1. He and his archers, or ** merrie men," 
resided principally in Sherwood Forest, Nottinghamshire, 
where they proved themselves dangerous enemies to the 
rich, but considerate friends of the poor. Robin Hood and 
his lieutenant, ** Little John," who, in spite of his name, 
was a giant, are much celebrated in old English ballads and 
romances. Robin and his men were accredited with extra- 
ordinary dexterity with the bow. He is said to have been 
treacherously bled to death in a bath. 

Henry Fitzalwyn. Was the first Lord Mayor of 
London 1188. 

William FitZOSbert, or Longbeard— 1196. Leader 
of a popular insurrection occasioned by the heavy taxation 
to carry on the Crusades. His followers deserted him, and 
he was executed at Tyburn. 

Bertrand de Qourdtui — 1199. The aixsher who 

mortally wounded Richard I, at the siege of Chaluz. 
Bichard's soldiers are said to have flayed Qourdun alive, 
although their king, before his death, had pardoned him on 
account of his fearless conduct. 
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JOHN. 

Prince Arthur — 1203. The son of Geoffrey, King 
John's elder brother, and consequently the rightful heir to 
the throne. Is said to have been murdered by John's own 
hand, in the Castle of Bouen. 

Peter of BloiS— 1120.1200. Was invited to this 
country by Henry II., who created him Chancellor of Can- 
terbury. Author of sermons, and a large number of letters 
which throw much light upon the manners and history of 
his time. 

John de Courcy, Earl of ulster. Was distinguished 
for his gigantic strength of body. Upon him and his 
descendants King John conferred the privil^e of wearing 
their hats in the royal pres^ice. 

Stephen Langton—l 151-1228. Was, in 1213, by 
the pope, appointed Archbishop of Canterbury in opposition 
to John de Gray, Bishop of Norwich, who had been ap- 
pointed by King John and the monks. It was for John's 
resistance to the pope in this respect that England was laid 
under an interdict; Langton took a prominent part in the 
drawing up of Magna Charta^ and in obtaining the royal 
assent thereta The present division of the Bible into 
chapters and verses was executed by him. 

Pondulph, The papal legate whom John so boastingly 
defied, and to whom he afterwards, in the most mean sub- 
mission, gave up his crown, acknowledging the kingdom of 
England to be a vassalage of the pope. 

WillidJn MareSChal— 1219. Earl of Pembroke, and 
son-in-law of Strongbow. One of the most prominent of 
the barons in securing Magna Charta. Was appointed 
guardian, and assumed the title of Protector, during the 
minority of Henry III. He commanded the English troops 
who defeated the French in the battle of Lincoln (1217). 

HENRY m. 

Simon de Montfort — 1265. Earl of Leicester. One 
of the most able and energetic men of his time. Brother, 
in-law to Henry III., having married Elinor, a daughter of 



John. The leader of the barons in their insurrection occa- 
sioned by the despotic and anconstitutional policy of Henry 
Hi'., whom he det'eibted and took prisoner in, the jfATTtjt of 
Lbw£S (1264)« Nextcyear he summoned the first Engliuii 
JB[ou84! of Commons, whiok noble institution aooordingly 
owes its origin to him. He was defeated and slain in the 
BATTLE Qf Evesham (lli6,5), a^d^enry'8 despotic rule be- 
octme re-established* 

Hubert de Buifgll. A distinguished statesman and 
9oldier. Begent during the minority of Henry III. (1219. 
1231). His great rival was Peter des Roches, Earl of Winr 
Chester. Quarrelled with t^e kii^g,. ^d was driveBl from 
o£{ce (1231), and was succe^d^4 ^7 ^^ rival,, des Roches. 

Robert of QlQUOester — 1230^1285. A monk who 
produced a metrical version of the ohronida of Geoffrey of 
^onmouth. S^d to have beei^ th^ first mrho attempted to 
write verses in English. 

Matthew of PariS^1180-1259. A monk of St 
Albans. His '' Histoxia Major" i& a hi8lK)ry of the world 
from the Creation to his ow4i time, 

Robert QrOSStete» or Greathead — 1175-1258 A 
supporter of Simoil de Montfort, and a patron of Roger 
Bacon. Distinguished for his piety and learning. 

Roger BaCCpl— 1214.1292 (1) called the " Father of 
Philosophy,'* and the "Wonderful Doctor." Studied at 
Oxford and Paris, and became a Franciscan monk. Spent 
twenty years, and almost all his fortune, in making philoso- 
phical experiments. The invention of gunpowder is attri- 
buted to him» and in hla writings, oomsisting of eighty 
treatises, there are traces of his having struck upon the 
principle of both the telesccqae aEd miorofioope. He lectured 
in the Universities of Oxford and Paris, the professors and 
gtudents in, both of which ultimately .prohibited his teaching 
on account of its supposed oonnexion with magic and evil 
spirits. Thus, for being w^ser tha^ his generation, he was 
committed to prison, where he remained for ten years. His 
treatises^ in a collective form, are still extant, and are 
Ipown as the " Opus Majus^^ or Great Work. 
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t^etdr deS tlodhelS, iBisliop of "Wincliester and tutor df 
Henry 111., became the great rival of Hubert de Biirgh. 
His Norman prejudices rendered him unpopular with the 
now powerful Saxon element in the country ; and in 1224 
he found it necessary to go into exile "while his rival De 
Burgh took the helm oF afiairs. fie returned when Be 
Burgh fell into disgrace in 12S1, but was subsequently ban- 
ished for life. 

Thomas . AquinaB — 1 224 - 1274. gnown as the 
" Angelic Doctor.*' A most voluminous writer on divinity. 

EDWARD I. 

Llewellyn — 1282. the last Prince of Wales as 
an independtirit principality. Offered a brave resist- 
ance to the invading armies of Edward I. In 1277 he 
was compelled to accede to a treaty of peace, by which he 
surrendered a iportion of his territory. Some years after- 
wards he was again driven into resistance, and, taken at 
^eat (lisadvanti^, was mortally wounded in the Battle of 
Llandeilovawr. His brother David tried to carry on the 
war, but without success, and next year he fell into the 
hands of his enemies and was cruelly executed as a traitor 
(1283). 

Mai^rot, Maid of Norway— 1290. Daughter 

of Eric, King of Norway, was tJie lawful heiress to tli€ 
Crown of Scotland upon the Death of Alexander III., but 
died on her voyage to that country, and thus made way for 
the disputed claims of Bruce and Baliol and Edward Ps 
jpretext for claiming the Scottish Crown. 

Hugh Gre)38MghaBl^l297. A soldier priest who 
commanded the English troops against Wallace in the 
Battle of Stirling Bridoj^. His army was utterly de- 
feated and he himself slain. So obnoxious had he rendered 
himself to the Scots by his cruelty and oppression that it is 
said they flayed his body and kept shreds of his skin as 
relics. 

Sir William Wallace-i27o (i) i305. One of the 

noblest patriots of history ; born at -ElderiBlie in Benfr^w- 
sliire ; of remarkable strength of body, and possessed of «x- 
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traordinaiy courage and military genius. Resisted, and for 
years successfully, the attempt of Edward I. to seize upon 
the Scottish Crown after the death of the Maid of Norway. 
Signally defeated the English at the Battlk of Stirling 
Bridob (1297), but was disasterously routed in the Battle 
of Falkibk (1298), owing to the base treachery of the 
Scottish nobles who were jealous of him. For some years 
after, with a mere handful of followers, he continued to 
carry on a sort of irregular warfare against England, but 
was at last basely betrayed by a Scotsman named Sir John 
Menteith, who delivered him into the hands of his enemies. 
He was conveyed to London and executed as a traitor with 
every circumstance of c^elty. 

John de Pordlin— 1221 - 1308. One of the earliest 
Scottish historians. 

John Duns ScotUS — 1218-1309. Bom in North- 
umberland. A Franciscan monk, known as the '* Subtile 
Doctor ** on account of his keeness of mental perception and 
great learning. His lectures at Oxford, where he was pro- 
fessor, were wont to attract thousands of persons. He 
opposed the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, the followers of 
whom called his desciples '* dunsesy* and reproached them 
with stupidity. This is the origin of the word dunce. 

Anthony Bock — 1310. The soldier-bishop of Durham. 
A man of remarkable energy and activity, was a consipicuous 
leader of the English armies against the Scots in the reign 
of Edward I. Was defeated by Wallace in the Battle oi 
Glasgow. So active was his mind that he always rose im- 
mediately after his first sleep, saying that '* it was beneath a 
man to turn himself in bed." Also noted for his extravagance 
and eccentricity. 

John Baliol— 1314. The candidate for the Scottish 
Crown, whose claim was favoured by Edward I., to whom 
he acknowledged vassalage. Eld ward shortly drove him into 
resistance and defeated him in the battle of Dunbar (1296). 
He was driven from the throne and died in obscurity in 
Normandy. 

Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. One of the 
principal English leaders against the Scots in the reign of 
Edward I. ; was made Governor of Scotland by Edward II. 
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EDWARD n. 

Piers Q-aveSton — 13 12. A worthless favourite of 
Edward II. became very unpopular with the nobles, who 
secured his banishment and idtimatelj had him executed at 
Warwick. 

Robert Bruce 1274-1329. The Hero KiDg of 
Scotland, grandson of the Bruce who had competed with 
Baliol, took up the cause of Scottish independence after the 
death of Wallace. After almost incredible adventures and 
hardships defeated the English under £dward II. in the 
BATTLE of Bannockbubk (131 4), leaving 30,000 of the enemy's 
dead upon the 6eld. This completely established him upon 
the Scottish throne. Bis troops, however, continued to in- 
vade and pillage the north of England till in terms of a 
treaty (1328), the Independbncb of Scotland was fully 
recognized. 

Hugh and Hugh de Spencer— 1326. Father 

and son, two obnoxious fisivountes of Edward II. The 
father was created Earl of Winchester ; the son, the Boyal 
Chamberlain . The barons demanded that the two favourites 
should be dismissed from court, and a civil war was the result 
of the king's refusal. The king gained the Battle of 
BoaouGHBRiDOB in Yorkshire (1322), and executed the 
rebel leader, the Earl of Lancaster. But the royalist party 
were overwhelmed by the barons in 1327, and the two De 
Spencers were seized and executed. 

Roger Mortimer— 1287 - 1330. Lord of Wigmore, 
a paramour of Isabella, Edward II*s queen, and her 
accomplice in the murder of her royal husband, and other 
atrocities ; fought on the rebel side at borough bridge a ad was 
taken prisoner, but escaped to France. He i*eturned, and, 
in conjunction with the vicious Isabella, assumed regal 
authority. Was subsequently executed at Tyburn as a traitor, 
having been condemned by Parliament. 

EDWABD in. 

QeoflFrey Chaucer —1328 - 1400 — " The Father 

of English Poetry," was boin in London, studied at^ 
Oxford and Cambridge, and became a student of law 
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in the Middle Temple. Dltdilking the study he got in- 
troduced at ^urt, and in viiiiatB of hk liasidsome person, 
elegant mannefrs, and xeputation as a poet and scholar, was 
appointed page to Edwanrd III. This post he "filled with 
such satisfaction to his royal master that he was shortly in 
receipt of an annual income equal to XI 2,000 in modem 
money. Espoused the cause of Wickliffe and the Befor- 
MATioN, for which he was compelled to flee into exile. Re- 
turning privately to England he was seized and committed 
^ to prison, from which, to obtain his lelease, he basely dis- 
closed the secrets of his party. He retired to Woodstock, 
and employed himself in poet^ical composition, obtained 
several fresh grants from the crown, and spent the remainder 
of his life in peace and plenty. His fame as a poet rests 
principally upon his celebrated " Canterbury Tales." 

Sir John Maddeville— 1372. Bom at St. Albans. 
The most distinguished of our early trarellers ; commenced 
his travels in 1322, and continued them during thirty- four 
yeara through the various countries of the then known world. 
Wrote the ** Itineracy," an account of his travels. The 
work contains a good deal which exceeds belief. 

John Go wet*— 1320-1402. A professor of law in the 
Inner Temple. An intimate friend of Ohaucer. His prin* 
cipal poem is the ** Confessio Amantis," or Lover's Confes- 
sion, consisting of 30,000 veTses. The ^ilure of his sight 
compelled him, duiing the latter years of his life, much 
against his will, to abandcm study and authorship. 

William of Wykeham— 1324-1404. a celebrated 
architect. Became Lord Ohaneelkxrof England^^^ 

John FroiSSart— 1337-1401. Accompan^ the ar- 
mies, and wrote a valuaHle ** Chionidle ** of the French 
wars. ';> > 

John Barbour — ^182fO-13^. A monk of Abei^een, 
and chaplain to David II. ; Scottish liistorian and poet. 
Wrote a metrical biography of King Robei-t Bruce. 

John WickIiffiB^1324-l384. ''Tlie Morning Stay of 
the Reformation '* in England. Was educated at Oxfori. 
"Byvoite and pen lie denounced the Church of Eome, an3 
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£hereb7 induced Fope Qregbrjr I. to issoie a bnll, (Itfrderingliig 
apprehension. In obedience to the }iapal mandate, he ap- 
peai^ed at St. PauTs^ before Courteney, Bishop of London, but 
attended by John of Gaunt^ Lord t.enry Percy, and other 
persons of influence, who had already taken up the cause of 
the Reformation, so thaA it was found impossible to pro- 
nounce sentence upon him (1378). fie was subsequently 
summoned before several cotTrts, but the influence of h^ 
supporters was al'^ays suffiiiie^t to secure him against 
punishment. He translated the entire Scriptures into the 
English of his time (1381). His doctrines very nearly coin- 
cided with those held by the Presbyterians, and he boldly 
attacked transubstantiation and the fundamental doctrines 
of the Church of Bome. Died at Lutterworth, of which 
he was rector. By the Council of Constance hjs remains 
were exhumed and burnt, and the aahes th^nH>f wei*e thrown 
into the river Swift (1428). 

Harry the Minstrel, or Bl nd Harry, a blind 

and wanoeriiig poet^ of whom little is known. His chief 
poem, •* Wallace,** a record of the achievements of that hero, 
rendered into modem English, is still popular in Scotland, 
and contflins passages of remarkable force and spirit. 

EiCHABl> n. 

Wat Tyler — 1381. Leader of the popular insurrec- 
tion in Kent and Essex, occasioned 'by the obnoxious ]rx)ll 
tax of twelve pence per head upon the poorer classes. At 
the head of a large body of insurrectionists he marched to 
London, whei-e, in a confeteilce between him and Kilig 
Bichard II., Sir William WalwtoHih, Lord Mayor of London, 
killed him with a blow of hid mace. The insurrectionistsi 
were then conciliated by £ftir promises^ but the king basely 
broke faith with them, and over 1500 of their number wer6 
seized and executed. 

Michael de la Pole— 1388. Duke of Suffolk, served 
with distinction under the Black Prince. A favourite of 
Richard II , who appointed him Chancellor. Was impeached 
for treason, and "fled to France, Where he died in exile. 
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Robort de Vere, Earl of Oxford. A favourite of 
Kichard II. Was appointed Duke of Ireland and Marquis 
of Dublin, being the first Englishman who had borne the 
title of marquis. Was, in 1388, along with Michael de la 
Pole, convicted of treason, but escaped to the Continert. 

John of Q^^ntf or Ghent — 1399. So called from 
his birthplace, Ghent in Belgium. Duke of Lancaster and 
fourth son of Edward III. A staunch friend of Wickliffe, 
and a supporter of the cause of the Beformation. Was the 
father of Henry IV. 

HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

HENRY IV. 

Rev. William Sawtree — 1 401 . Denied the doctrines 
of the Church of Home, and was burnt to death as a heretic. 
The first martyr in this country who suffered by fire for 
the doctrines of the Beformation. 

Henry Percy— 14:03. Called " Hotspur" on account 
of his re ckless courage. Son of the Earl of Northumber- 
land. Was defeated and taken prisoner in the battle 
of Otterburn (1388) by the Soots under Earl Douglas. 
Overthrew the Scots in the battle of Homilbon Hill (1402). 
Afterwards rose in rebellion, in conjunction with Earl 
Douglas and Owen Glendower, bat was defeated in the 

BATTLE of SHEEWSBUar. 

Richard Scrope — 1405. Archbishop of York. Had 
joined in the rebellion of Hotspur, Douglas, and Glendower. 
Ofiered resistance after the battle of Shrewsbury, but he, 
along with the Earl of Northumberland, was taken prisoner 
and executed for high treason. This is the first instance of 
the decapitation of an English prelate. 

Sir William Qascoigne— 1350-1413. Bom in 

Yorkshire. Chief Justice of the King's Bench in the reign 
of Henry IV. Noted for his professional ability -and for 
liis stern impartiality. Committed Henry, Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Henry V., to prison, for insulting him in favour 
of one of his dissolute companions, whom he wished to 
rescue from the vengeance of the law; the prince even 
struck the judge as he sat on the bench. In after years 
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Henry thanked Gasooigne for his timely and fearless seve- 
rity in committing him to prison for insulting the dignity 
of the Bench. 

Owen Olendower — 1405. A Welsh knight, de- 
scended from the Great Llewellyn. Received an insulting 
reply when he appealed for redress for ^e loss of cei'tain 
lands of which he had heen deprived on the accession of 
Henry lY. This incited him to rebellion, and to leagne 
himself with . Hotspur. He recovered his possessions by 
force of arms, and was joined by great numbers of his coun- 
trymen, who hailed him as a national champion. For several 
years, iu defiance of the English armies, he held his own 
among the mountains of Wales. At length he su fibred several 
reverses of fortune, and his cause rapidly declined. 

Edmund Mortim6r» uncle to the Earl of March, 
lawful heir to the throne of England, Was, in 1402. taken 
prisoner by Glendower, whose daugher he married, and 
whose cause he espoused, taking up arms against Henry. 

Sir Ric' ard Whittington— 1430. His name is 
much associated with fable and romance. Seems to have 
been a poor boy who rose to be a wealthy merchant, and 
three times Lord Mayor of Ljodon. He is the ** Dick 
Whittington and his Cat " of nursery tales The *' Cat " 
has been conjectured to be the name of a ship of his, so 
called, and the prosperous voyages of which laid the basis of 
his wealth. 

Thomas Walsingham. A monk of St. Albans, 
Wrote, in Latin, a History of England from 1273 to 1422. 
One of the most reliable of our early historians. 

HENRY V. 

John WhethamStead— 1^64. Abbot of St. Albans. 
Wrote a valuable and detailed chronicle of English history 
during twenty years of his own period. Died at the age 
of 105, having been in priest's orders 82 years. 

Thomas, Earl of Salisbury— U28. Distingnishecf 

himself so greatly in the French wars that he was called 
" The Mirror of all Martial Men." Was slain at the siege 
of Orleans. 



sir John Oldcastie— 1^^1417. in right at hSs 

fnftf Lord CkybhanL DiiifeingiiiBbed Mmself in tifie French 
WM«. Espotned the doctrine of WickliSe; was, ih. eon.se- 
^Utticef exoommnnicsited and eosimitted to ihe Tower, from 
whieb be managed to escape, bat was captared and roeisted 
alire in &L Gile»\FieikiB bjr order of Amndel, Archbishop 
€ft CMilerbaty. The first nobieman who suffered martyrdom 
lA the catuie of the EeformatuHi. 

HENKT VL 

Joan of Arc — 1410-1431. Known as La Puceile, or 
the ** Miiid of Orleans," a Freoch peasant girl. While 
employed as a servant at an inn sbe imagined tbat she 
received a direct intimation from St. Michael that site had 
been a{)pointed by God to drive the En^ish armies out of 
France, and reinstate the French king upon his throne. In 
her ardent enthusiasm, she, in complete armour, joined the 
French army, fought with the most abandoned bravery, 
compelled the English to raiBe the siege of Orieans, and in- 
dicted npon them several severe defeats. As she had fore, 
told, she actually accomplished reinstating Charles VII. 
mx>n the French throne. She was taken prisoner by the 
English, under the Dnke of Bedford, at the siege of Com. 
pi^gne, and by Bedford's command burnt to death as a witch 
at the maiket place of Rouen. 

John, Duke of Bedford— 1389-1435. Third son 

of Henty IV. In terms of the Treaty of Troyes, on the 
death of Charles VI. of France, the crown of that country 
was clniniod by Henry VI. of England, who was a minor, 
Bedford being the regent during the minority. In France 
he attempted to assert tiie daims of his royal nephew 
(Henry VI ) by force of arms, gaining the battle of Verneuil 
(1424) and the battlb of Herrings or Rouvrti (1429), but 
was compelled by Joan of Arc to raise the siege of Ox'leans. 
Henry Vl. was crowned at Faiis (1431), but the success of 
the English arms, ever since the time of Joan, had been on 
the decline, and after the death of Bedford the English. 
con(^uest of France grew utterly hopeless. 
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Cardinal Beaufort — 13701447. Younger son of 
John of Gaunt, a man of great ability and of restless and 
unscrupulous ambition. Tutor of Henry V. and guardian 
during the minority of Henry VI. His great rival was the 
Duke of Gloucester. Had the Puchess of Gloucester arrested 
on a charge of witchcraft, condemned to do public penance, 
and committed to prison for life. Next he had Gloucester 
himself arrested on a charge of high treason, and committed 
to prison, where he is believed to have been privately 
murdered (1447). 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester— 1 447. " The 

Good Duke Humphrey," brother of Henry V. A liberal 
patron of learning. Wad arrested for treason, and is believed 
to have been assassinated by order of Margaret of Anjou. 

William de la Pole— 1396-1450. Duke of Suffolk. 
Was instrumental in bringing about the marriage of 
Henry VI. with Margaret of Anjou, after which he came to 
exercise great iafluence in state and military affairs. 
Becoming unpopular, he wbjh arrested for treason, and 
banished for five years, but was seized while on his way to 
exile in France and, off Dover, was beheaded on board 
ship. 

Jack Cade — 1450. An irishman; ringleader of an 
insurrection which, instigated by the unpopular govei-ument 
of Henry VL, br<ie out in Kent (1450). Encamped on 
Blackheath* repulsed the royal troops at Sevenoaks, and 
marched upon London, the gates being thrown open to 
receive him. His followers massacred the most obnoxious 
members of the Government, and then, in riotous excess, 
took to maltreating and murdering the citizens, who rose in 
self defence. A treaty was entered into, and Cade and a 
number of his rebels agreed to return to their homes. A 
few days subsequently Cade again raised the rebel standard, 
.but many of his followers having deserted him, he was over- 
powered And alain by Iden, sheciff of Kent. Cade had 
assumed the name of Mortimer, ti&e rightful heir to the 
throne. 

John Talipot— I'STS-US?. Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Di^ttinguished Mmself so greatfy m the French wars of 
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Henry V. and VI. that he became known as the ** English 
Achilles." Was besieging Orleans, when compelled bj Joan 
of Arc to raise the siege. Was soon after defeated and 
taken prisoner by her in the battle of Pat ay (1429). On 
his release he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
At the head of the English army invaded France in 14o2, 
and was next year, slain at the siege of Chatillon. 

jBdmUHd Beaufort, Buke of Somerset — 1455. 
XJrandson of John of Gnunt. Distinguished himself in the 
Fiench wars, and became chief minister of Henry VL, in 
whose cause he fell in the first battle of St. Albaks. 

Owen Tudor — 1461. A Welsh Gentleman. Married 
Catherine, widow of Henry V., and became the progenitor 
of the Tudor dynasty. He was taken prisoner by the York- 
ists in the battle of MoRTiME&'aCBOSS (1461), and beheaded 
the day after. 

John Lydgate--1375-1461. Poet. Chief works, 
" Siege of Troy," and " FaU of Princes.'* 

Sir Thomas Littleton — 1 4^1 • Was entered of the 
Middle Temple. Was appointed steward of the court by 
Henry VI., and Edward IV. appointed him one of the 
judges in the Court of Common Pleas. Author of a cele- 
brated legal work, entitled " Treatise on Tenures,** 

Sir John Portesque — 1395-1485. The most cele. 
brated lawyer of his age. By Henry VI. he was appointed 
chief justice of the King's Bench. Under Margaret oi 
Anjou, was taken prisoner in the battlb of Tewkesbubt, 
but was pardoned. Author of an aUe work, entitled *' De 
Laudibus Legum Anglic.'* 

HOUSE OF YORK. 
EDWARD IV. 

Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, « The King- 
maker'' — 1420-1471. The most powerful nobleman of his 
time. At first espoused the cause of the Yorkists in the 
Wai*s of the Roses. In 1470, being displeased with the 
favour shown by !&lward IV. to his wife's friends, the 
Woodvilles^ he joined the Lancastrians^ and was slain in the 

BATTLS of BabKET (1471). 
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Duke of Clarence— 1478. Brother of Edward IV. 
Was convicted of treason and, it is said, drowned in a butt 
of Malmsey wine. 

William Caxton— 1410-1491. Bom in Kent. Spent 
some time in Belgium, where he became acquainted with 
the then recently-invented art of printing, which he was 
the first to introduce into England. The first book he 
printed was the "History of Troy," which he himself 
translated -from the French. But the first book he printed 
in England, having set up a printing-press in the sanctuary 
at Westminster, was the " Game of Chess," dated 1474. 

Elizabeth Woodville. Widow of Sir John Grey. 
Became the queen of Edward IV. The Princess Elizabeth, 
who was married to Henry YIT., and by whom the Houses 
of York and Lancaster were united, was her daughter. 

EDWARD V. 

William, Lord Hastings— 1483. a favourite of 

Edward IV. ; was seized by the King's uncle, Richard Duke 
of Gloucester, the Protector, and summarily executed, 
because he stood in the way of some of Gloucester's nefarious 
plans. 

Sir Richard Brackenbury. Lieutenant of the 

Tower, is said to have been instructed by Protector 
Gloucester to murder the two young Princes, but refused to 
do so. He was, however, induced to give up the keys for 
one night to Sir James Tyrrel, who is accredited with 
having carried out the Protector's atrocious instructions by 
smothering the two children with bolsters, and burying 
them under the floor. 

BICHABD in. 

Henry Staffordi Duke of Buckingham— 1483. 

A zealous partizan of Gloucester, and had been chiefly 
instrumental in raising him to the throne as lUchard III. 
He did not consider himself sufliciently honoured and 
rewarded by th^ King for whom he had done so much, and 
accordingly entered into a conspiracy in favour of Henry 
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puke of Kicliraond, afterwards Hemy VIJ. His plans 
miscarrying, he was made prisoner 16y ^ebai^ aiid executed. 

Sir William Collingburn. Executed bj Bichard 
for writting the satirical couplet — 

The Eat, the Cat and LotoI our Bo^, 
Bule aU England under a Hog. 

In explanation, i^o^cliffe, Co^esby, and Lovel were three 

wicked agents of th^ King, whose own grest was a Hog or 

Boar. 

HENBY Vn. 

Sebastian Cabot— 1477-1597. A Venetian navigator 
who, in the employ of Henry VI., was the fii-st to land on 
the mainland of America, Christopher Columbus and 
Americus Vespucius (from whom that continent has its 
name) having landed upon the adjacent islands or coasted 
the mainland. 

Joan BoUghton — 1494, Was burnt to death for 
embracing the doctrines of the B«formation. Was the first 
female martyr in that cause. 

Lord Audley — 1497. The levying of a tax voted by 
Parliament to defend the northern counties of England 
against the invasions of the Scots led to an insurrection in 
Cornwall. Lord Audley was the leader of the insurgents. 
Was defeated by the King's forces at Bladkheath, in Kent. 
He himself was taken prisoner and two thousand of his 
fbUowers were slain. He wios ignominiously led to Tow^r 
Hill and there executed. 

Sir Edward PoyningS. Was in 1494 appointed 
Lord-Deputy of Ireland. Quelled the insurrection raised 
in that country in fiivour of Perkin Wiu'beck. In 1495 he 
passed the Statute of Drogheda, better known as *' Poyning's 
Law," by which the deliberations 4>i the Irish Parliament 
were confined to measures first approved of by the Parlia- 
ment in England. 

Lambdrt Sinned — 1471» B«li9vad to have been the 
illegitimate son o£ a baker. A youth of very ^considerable 
natuial eodowmeate^ who, in liie beginiong of the reign of 
Henry YIl*t was bio\^t focw;^ 1;^ the Yorkist &ctiou 
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and made to personate the Earl of "Warwick, the Yorkist 
heir to the- throne, and who was, at the time, confined in 
the Tower. Was supported by Margaret^ Duchess of 
Burgundy, who sent over mercenry soldiers to England to 
aid his cause. These, with an English force, under the Earl 
of Lincoln, nephew of Richard III., were defeated by the 
King's forces in the Battle of Stoke, near Newark. In 
the engagement Lincoln was slain and Simuel himself being 
taken prisoner, was appointed to a menial office in the 
royal kitchen. 

Perkin Warbeck — 1499, Said to have been the so^ 
of a Jew of Toumay. Was, in the Yorkist interest, made 
to represent Hichard Duke of York, one of the children 
whom Kichard III. i^ said to have caused to be murdered in 
the Tower. Was supported by Margaret, Duchess of 
Burgundy, and by James IV. of Scotlaiid, who gave him 
his kinswoman. Lady Catherine Gordon, in marriage. After 
sundry unsuccessful attempts upon the throne, Warbeck 
was taken prisoner, and on attempting to escape, along with 
the Earl of Warwick, whom Simnel had personated, he was 
hanged at Tyburn, while the unfortunate Warwick was, a 
few days subsequently, beheaded on Tower Hill. 

Sir Ricliard EDapSOll— I^IO. Son of a sieve-maker. 
A clever but unscrupuJtous lawyer, whom Henry VII. 
employed to extort money for the royal coffers. He ren- 
dered bim^lf popularly o^^ufiiyions and was accordingly 
executed* 

Edmund Dudley— ISIO^ The companion of Empson 
in illegal extortions of money to gratify the King's avarice. 
He shiu^ Empson^s fate, being first committed to the Tower 
and subsequenitly executed. During his imprisonment he 
wrote a treatise eiitklecl *^T%e Tree of the Commonwealth." 

HEKRT virr. 

Dr.Jblm Colet— H66-1519. Founder of St. Paurg 
School in London. By his preaching he furthered the cause 
ofthe^eibttnation. 

William Li]^^1468.1d23. The first master of St. 
PaAil's S^ooL . Dia^gnifihed a« ja* grammariaii, iEmd is aaid 
to hav« 4n^^!ip, it^ finift inap of S^ 
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Thomas Wolsey— 1471-1630. Son of a butcher at 
Ipswich. Perhaps the most able and remarkable man of 
his tima Was educated for the church. Graduated at 
Oxford at the age of 14, from which circumstance he came 
to be known as the **Boy Bachelor." While rector of 
Lymington, in Hampshire, he was introduced at the Court 
of Henry VII. who, in recognition of his abilities and 
address, appointed him Dean of Lincoln. Be rose into still 
higher favour on the accession of Henry VIII. So captivated 
was that monarch with Wolsey's skill and delicacy in 
ministering to the royal vanity and pleasures, tha4» emolu- 
ments and honours were freely bestowed upon him ; he 
was appointed King's Almoner, and rose to be Archbishop 
of York, Cardinal, Chancellor, and Papal Legate, while at 
the same time he exercised a very great influence in all 
affairs of State. His rapid rise from obscurity inflamed 
his vaulting ambition, and he aimed at the Popedom itself. 
Became immensely wealthy. Built Hampton Court Palace 
out of his own private m^ans and then maHe a present of it 
to the King. His fall was as rapid as his rise. Henry 
desired to be divorced from his consort, Catherine of 
Arragon. The Pope durst not sanction the divorce for fear 
of offending the powerfully Catholic King of Spain, but 
he appointed Wolsey and Cardinal Campeggio to investigate 
into and decide as to whether a divorce were advisable. 
The Legatine Court broke up without coming to a decision, 
but it was evident enough from its proceedings that Wolsey 
was unfavourable lo the projected divorce. With the King 
this proved an unpardonable offence. The nobility generally, 
who had been jealous of his success, and the friends of 
Anne Boleyn, whom the King had resolved to marry upon 
obtaining the divorce, combined to accomplish his downfall. 
He was deprived of his offices and emoluments, sentenced 
to imprisonment, and punished for a breach of the Statute 
of Praemunii-e, by acting as Papal Legate (1529). He was 
temporarily pardoned, and retired to his see of York. But 
his enemies were indefatigable. He was arrested on a false 
charge of treason, and while on his way t6 London to 
undergo his trial he died at Leicester Abbey. *^ Had I but 
served my God as faithMly as I have served the King, Ha 
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would not have thus cast me off in my old age," was Ms 
memorable remark as he lay on his death bed. 

Sir Thomas MorO — 1535. Wolsey's successor as 
Lord Chancellor. A man of eminent piety and learning. A 
staunch Catholic, and in 1532 resigned the Chancellorship, 
when he found his religious fidth out of harmony with the 
increasing Protestant tendencies of the nation. He was 
imprisoned and afterwards eiiecuted for opposing tne divorce 
from Catherine of Arragon^ regarding tlie King's issue by- 
Anne Boleyn as illegitimate, and refusing to acknowledge 
the King as the head of the Church. 

William Dunbar— 1465-1530 (?). a Scottish poet 
of distinction. Author of the ** Thistle and Rose," written 
iu honour of the marriage of James IV. of Scotland (the 
thistle) with Margaret Tudor (the rose), daughter of 
Henry VII. of England. 

ErjasmiLS — 1467-1536. Bom at Rotterdam. Became 
Professor of Divinity in Cambridge. Celebrated for his 
learning, and for his able, but rather cautious and timid 
advocacy of the cause of the Keformation. It came to be a 
common saying '* Erasmus laid the egg which Luther 
hatched.'* 

William Tyndale— 1477-1536. a celebrated cham- 
pion of the Reformation. Was educated at Oxford, t rom 
his zeal as a Reformer he found it unsafe to remain in 
England, and took refuge in Antwerp. Here he published 
the greater part of the New Testament, which he had trans- 
lated into English (1526). A translation of the five books 
of Moses followed in 1530, and of the book of Jonah in 1531. 
These translations rendered him exceedingly obnoxious to 
the enemies of the Reformation, by whom he was arrested in 
1534, and kept in prison near Antwerp, till he was burnt to 
death as a heretic. 

Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex— 1490-1540. 
The son of a blacksmith. Owed his promotion to the 
friendship of Cardinal Wolsey. Became in succession Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Secretary of State, Master of the 
Rolls, and Keeper of the Great Seal, besides exercising a 
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powerful influence iu ecclesiastical matters. Co-operated 
with Archbisrhop Crautiier in the efiort to render the 
Church of England independent of the j>ope. Was greatly 
instriunental in bringing about the king's marriage witjh 
Aune of Cleves^ When Hejiry first saw his bride (but his 
marrying h«r had then beea fully settled), he coarsely pro- 
nounced her f^ a great Flemish mare/' although she had 
been represented to him as beautiful. lie never fot- 
got his dislike to Anne, and never forgave Cromwell, whom 
he had convicted of heresy, bribery and extortion, and be- 
headed. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey— I5I6.I547. The 
first writer of sonnets in English. Translated part of the 
.^neid. Becoming jealous of his accomplishments, Henry 
had him convicted of treason and exeeulted. 

Hans Holbein— 1497-1554:. A Swiss by birth. 
Patronised by Henry. Executed the portraits of the Tudor 
sovereigns. His nidst celebrated painting is *' The Dance of 
Death." 

Miles Coverdale — 1568. Was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and entered the Church ; but, embracing the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, he was associated with Tyndale 
in the translating and printing of the Scriptures. Fled to 
the .continent in the reign of !Mary, but returned on the 
accession of Elizabeth. Died in London. 

EDWARD VI. 

Joan BoclieVy <«• Joanrff Kent— 1550. A fanatical 
woman who, at tke instigation of Cranmer, was burnt to 
death on a charge of heresy. 

John Dudley^ Dtfke of Northumberland — 1553. Son 
of Dudley, the infalmms lawyer who wa& executed in the 
preceding reign. He. prevaUed upon Edward VI. to settle 
the crown upon Lady Jane Grey, passing ov^r his own two 
sisters, Mary and. Elix&hjdth, because L«dy Jane had been 
xnarri^ to North^n^rlaQ4'6 son. Lord Guildford Dudley, 
and the ambitious nobl^iaan aimed at* by this marriage^ 
placing his fajnily upo9< th^ throne. His plans miscatTied, 
and he, as well n^ Ws 1900^ Lord Guildford Dudley, and the 
accomplished Lady Jane Grey herself, were executed. 



Jolm fleyWOOdt— 1500-1565. AiitLor of " Gammer 
Gutton^s Needle," the first £ng!kh comedy. 

MAEY. 

Sir ThoxnAS WySttt — 1^^4 A E^ntish gentleman- 
"who, in the Protestant interest, raised aa insurrection in 
Kent (1553) to oppose the marriage of Queen Mai*y with. 
I^liilip of Spain. He was arrested and executed. Thilsr 
ri3ing afforded the pretext for the execution of Lady Jane> 
Grey and the more prominent of her adherents. 

Edmund Boiiner-^1490-1669. !^hop of London. 
Much employed by Henry Y III. in embassies relating to the 
divorce of Catherine of Arragon. Became notorious^ in the 
reign of lilary for his rigprous persecution of the reformers* 
dn the accession of Elizabeth, he was committed to itm. 
Marshalsea Prison, where he died^ 

Stephen Gardiner-i 488-1 555, Bishop of Win. 

Chester and Lord Ch^celjor of England, Supported 
Henry Yltl, in his denying of the supremacy of the pope. 
Wa9, nevertheless, suck a bitter enemy of the Reformation 
that Edward YJ. on that account committed him to prison 
(1548). On the accession of Maiy he was restored to his 
bishopric, appointed Lord Chanbellor, and took a pi eminent 
part in the persecutions of the refoi'mers^ which so signalised 
Mary's reigu^ 

Thomas Crannner— 1^B9-1656. Bom in Notting- 
hamshire. Studied at Cambridge, and in great part owed 
his advancement to his favouring the views of Henry YIII. 
in regard to divorcing Catherine of Arragon. Proposed 
that the king should refer the matter to the universitLes 
rather than to the pope, was accordingly invited to court 
and raised to distinction, Waii^ appointed Archbishop <^ 
Canterbury (1533), and identified himself strongly with the 
cause of the Bi^formation, An flnglish translation of the 
Bible was published at his instigation (1534), and he took 
a prominent part in the drawing up of the ''Book of 
Common Prayer," and the "Homilies,** still in use. Re- 
tained his'fjkbe and infliiehce dutilig the-reign of Edward VI. j 
but, in the r^igti of Mki^, 1i€$ was charged' with heresy and^ 
committed to the Tower. From thence, along with Latimer 
and Ridley, he was summoned to Oxford for trial, and con- 
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yicted bj the pope's commissioners, but, flinching from, tiie 
prospect of being executed, he signed a document, recanting 
the Protestant faith. No sooner had he done this, however, 
than he repented it bitterly, and gave public notice thereof 
to the commissioners, in St. Mary's Church, Oxford. He 
was accordingly, near Baliol College, burned to death at the 
stake. He suffered martyrdom with great magnanimity, 
thrusting his right hand into the fire that it might be first 
consumed, as it had signed the document of his recantation. 
While it shrivelled amid the flames he was beard to ex- 
claim, " This unworthy right hand !" 

John Hooper — 1495-1555. Was appointed Bishop 
of Gloucester by Edward VI., and afterwards Bishop of 
Worcester. In the reign of Mary, he was burnt to death, 
at Gloucester, as a heretic. 

Hugh. Latimer — 1472-1555. Was chaplain to Anne 
Boleyn, and by Henry VIII. was appointed Bishop of 
Worcester. A zealous friend of the Reformation, and re- 
signed his bishopric on the passing of the Statute of Six 
Articles, and was committed to prison till the accession of 
Edward VI., when he was liberated. On the accession of 
Mary, on a charge of heresy at Oxford, he suffered death 
at the stake. His friend Ridley suffered martyrdom along 
with him in the same cause. When at the stake, Latimer 
said to his fellow sufferer, " Be of good cheer, Master Rid- 
ley, for we shall this day light such a candle* in England as, 
with the blessing of God, shall never be extinguished." 

Nicholas Ridley — 1500-1555. A zealous friend of 
the Reformation, and distinguished for his learning and 
abilities. Was educated at Cambridge, and through the 
influence of Cranmer became, in succession. Bishop of 
Bochester and Bishop of London. His having favoured 
the cause of Lady Jane Grey rendered him peculiarly ob- 
noxious to Mary, and upon ber accession, he was convicted 
of heresy and burned at the stake at Oxford, along with his 
friend Latimer. 

Reginald Pole, Cardinal— 1500-1558. Younger son 
of Sir Richard Pole by Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, 
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niece of Edward IV. Was educated at Oxford and Pafliia. 
Zealously opposed the divorce to ent of Catherine of Ariragon, 
and wrote a treatise entitled, ** Pro TJnitate Ecclesiastica,* ' 
against the Beformation. His antagonism to the reformers 
rendered his remaining iii England unsafe, and he iied to 
the continent; but, on the accession of Mary, he returned, 
succeeded Cranmer as Archbishop of Canterbury, and took 
a leading part in the attempt to arrest the progress of the 
Beformation, althougb he was possessed of more moderation 
and candour than most of the other opponents of Protest- 
tantism. 

ELIZABETH. 

Roger Ascham— 1516-1568. An eminent scholar. 
Was educated at Cambridge, where he distinguished himself 
so highly that 1 enry VUL atid Edward VI. in succession 
voted him sums of money to enable him to travel. He 
became tutor to tKe princess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, 
who proved herself an eminent pupil pai-ticularly as re- 
garded the ancient classical authorb. Was a Protestant, 
but managed to secure and retain the good will and confi- 
dence of Queen Mary. ** The Schoolmaster " is the best 
known of his numerous writings. 

Sir Thomas Oresham— 1519-1579. A wealthy 

merchant. Founded the Eoyal Exchange and Gresham 
College. 

Thomas TuSSer. One of the most pleasing poets of 
the time. Author of ** Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry." 

Sir John Hawkins— 1520-1595. a distinguished 
admiral. Born at Plymouth. Served with distinction 
against the Spanish Armada. He originated the Slave Trade, 
having obtained 300 negroes on the coast of Africa, and 
sold them in Hispaniola. He died in the West Indies. 

WilUam Cecil— 1520 1598. Lord Burleigh. One of 
the ablest and most virtuous statesmen of his age. Secretary 
of State to Elizabeth for forty years, and the various features 
of success and progress which distinguished her reign are in 
a great measure attributable to his able and judicious policy. 
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John Jewel^l522-1571. iBishop of Salisbury. An 
able and learned divine* Author of ** An Apology for the 
Church of England." 

Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester— 1532-1588. A 
wicked and dissolute nobleman who managed to I'aise him- 
self into high favour with Elizabeth, whose hand, it is said, 
he aspired to obtain in marriage, having with that object 
ti-eacherously murdered his wife Amy Hobsart. 

D&Vid Ri2ziO — 1566. An Italian musician, who 
became secretary to Mary, Queen of Scots. Her partiality 
for him incensed the nobles, and aroused the jealousy of her 
husband Darnley^ who murdered him in her presence in 
Holyrood. 

Charles Howard^ Earl of Effingham— 1536-1624 
One of the most distinguished seamen of his time. Was 
appointed Lord High Admiral of England (1535), and was 
commander of the English fleet which so successfully 
attacked the Spanish Armada (1588). In 1596 he de- 
stroyed another Spanish fleet in the Bay of Cadiz, for which 
he was created Earl of Nottingham. In 1599, under the 
title of Lieutenant* Qeneral of England, he was entrusted 
with the sole command of both the army and navy. He 
suppressed the rebellion raised by Essex, and which cost 
that nobleman his life. 

Sir Francis Drake— 1545 1595. A distinguished 

admiral, who took a prominent part in the deutiniction of 
the Spanish Armada, having previously delayed the sailing 
of that armament for an entire year by setting fire t/O a 
Spanish fleet ofl^ Oadi^. He ci^umnavigated the globe, 
returning in 1580. 

Sir Martin Probisllef — 1594. Another distin- 
guished admiral, who fought with great bravery against the 
Spaniards, especially iti. the destruction of the Armada. He 
attempted the discovery of a North-west passage to India. 

Christopher Marlowe — 1503. An able dramatic 
writer. Author of *' The Jew of Malta^" and numerou? 
other plays* 
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Edmund Spenser — 1653-1599. A distinoruished 

poet. Was born iu London, and educated at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. Was patronised by Sir Philip Sidney, 
and appointed poet laureate to Queen Elizabeth. Married a 
rich wLfe« and was made Secretaiy for Jreland, but suffered 
great reverses of fortune, and died in neglect and absolute 
poverty. His best know^n works are the '* Shepherd's 
Calendar,'' and the graphic and gorgeous ** Faerie Queene." 

&ir Philip Sidney— 1554-1586. Distinguished as a 
brave soldier, an able genei*al and statesman, and an accom- 
plished poet. Was employed on severiU important embassies 
by Queen Elizabeth, with whom he was a personal favourite. 
Fought with great reputation in the Netherlands in com. 
mand of the troops which Elizabeth had despatched in the 
aid of Protestantism. Was mortally wounded in the battlk 
of ZuTPHBN, and the English coui*t went into mourning for 
several months. His chief writings are sonnets, and a 
romance called '' Arcadia." 

William Camden — 1 55 1-1623. a distinguished 
antiquaiy and historian. Author of the " Britannia," and 
'* Annals of Queen Elizabeth.** 

William Sliakspeare—1564-1616. The greatest 
name in our literature. Was bom at Stratford- on- A von, 
Warwickshire. His father, John Shakspeare, was a trades* 
man who seems to have fallen into embarrassed circum- 
stances while his son, destined to become so illustrious, was 
yet very young, Some youthful imprudences, it is said, 
caused young Shakspeare to quit his native place, and try 
his fortunes in London. There, after considerable priva- 
tions, his extraordinary genius as a play writer obtained for 
him both celebrity and emolument. Soon after the accession 
of James I. he rose to be proprietor of the Qlobe Theatre 
(Southwark), which he conducted with such success that in 
a few years he realised a competency, on which he retired to 
his native Stratford, where he purchased an estate, and 
spent the remainder of his life. He wrote a large number 
of sonnets and over thirty plays, among which may be men. 
tioned "Hamlet," "Macbeth," "Richard III./' "Romeo 
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and Juliet," " Othello,'* * Midsummer Night's Dream," -and 
the " Merchant of Venice." 

Robert Devereux. Karl of Essex— 1567-1601. On 
the death of Leice<^ter became Queen Elizabeth's inamorata 
and favourite. Was successful in several expeditions against 
the Spauiaixls Was, in 1599, entrusted with the suppres- 
sion of the Irish rebellion, but, before having accomplished 
anything, and without permission, he returned to England. 
His, to him, ever-indulgent sovereign forgave him, but, on 
some over sensitive punctilio, he raised a rebellion against 
her in the streets of London. With great reluctance Eliza, 
beth felt compelled to sign the warrant for his execution, 
and she never recovered from the shock which his death 
occasioned her, 

James Crichton, " Tl^e Admirable Crichton" — 1583. 
The scion of an ancient Scottish family. Was educated at 
St. A ndrews, and while still young became such a proficient 
in learning that he successfully challenged to competitive 
trial the most distinguished professors in the universities of 
the continent. His accomplishments were almost universal, 
and he excelled all his contemporaries in athletic exercises, 
and in feats of arms. While still quite young, he was trea- 
cherously slain at Mantua by a young nobleman, who was 
his pupil. 

Benjamin JonSOn — 1574-1637. Next to Shak- 
speare, with whom he was on friendly terms, the most 
eminent dramatist of his time. Author of *' Every Man in 
his Humour," « The Fox," and " The Silent Woman." 

Francis Beaumont — 1585-1616, and John 

Fletcher — 1576-1625. Two dramatic authors of very 
considerable merit, who entered into a sort of litei^ry co- 
partnership, and produced over fifty plays. 

Ralph Holinshed — 1580. One of the most pains, 
taking and reliable of our historians. 

John Stow — 1525-1605. A learned antiquary. Au- 
thor of " Chronicles of England." 
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THE STEWART PEMOJ). 
JAMES I. 

Robert Cecil— 1565-1612. Son of Lord Burleigli, 
Elizabeth's celebrated secretary. Became the chief adviser 
of James I , by whom he was created Earl of Salisbury. 

Arabella Stewart— 1615. Daughter of a younger 
brother of Lord Darniey (husband of Mary Queen of Scots), 
and, accordingly, a cousin of James I., and his legal suc- 
cessor upon the throne in the event of his dying without 
issue. As Arabella was a Catholic, those embracing that 
faith, with enconi-agement from Spain, conspired to place 
her upon the throne. This conspiracy is known as " The 
Main Plot^* Lord Cobham was involved in it, and by 
some it was supposed that one of its leading spirits was Sir 
Walter Raleigh. She married clandestinely William Sey- 
mour, I^Jarquis of Hertford, descended from Lady Jane 
Grey (1609). This ^iras considered a dangerous strengthening 
of her claim to the Crown, and she was consequently arrested, 
and, along with her husband, committed to the Tower, 
where, through the cruelty with which she was treated, she 
died insane. Her husband managed to escape to France, 
from which he i-eturned alter the Restoration, and was 
created Duke of Somerset. 

Sir Walter Raleigh— 1552-1618. One of the most 
able and accomplished men of his time. Eminent as a sol- 
dier, sailor, courtier, and author. Had, in the reign of 
Elizabeth founded a colony in North America, which, in 
honour of the Virgin Queen, he called Virginia. Thence he 
introduced into England tobacco and the potato, but it was 
long before the latter came into general use. He had also 
distinguished himself against the Spanish Armada. On the 
accession of James he was suspected of being complicated in 
the Main Plot, in £a.vour of Arabella Stewart. He was 
accordingly condemned to death, but was committed to the 
Tower for thirteen years before the sentence was carried 
into effect. During his imprisonment he wrote his cele- 
brated ** History of the World," and a number of poetical 
pieces. The avaricious James released Baleigh from the 
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Tower to go in search of certain gold mines, which were 
supposed to be in Guinea. The great navigator returned 
without having been successlul in his search, and the mean- 
spirited monarch ordered him to be executed on the sentence 
prouounced on him thirteen years before for his supposed 
concern in the Main Plot. 

Francis Bacon — 1561-1626. Lord Vemlam. Bom 
in London. Owed his promotion to the friendly influence of 
the Earl of Essex, but took part with that nobleman's 
enemies in the prosecution for treason which cost him his 
life. In 1518 he was appointed Lord Chancellor, but abused 
his office by taking bribes for which he was fined jB40,000 
and sentenced to remain in prison during the King's 
pleasure. He was afterwards released and received a pension 
of £1,800 a year. His high reputation rests upon his 
philosophical works, including the *' Novum Organum,*' 
*^ The Advancement of Learning," and numerous '^ Essays." 
Known as the ^^ Father of Inductive Philosophy, ^ 

James I. Was himself no mean scholar, but was 
foolish and pedantic. Author of ** Daemonologie," ''Basilicon 
Doron " (Tiie Royal Gift), and ** Counterblast to Tobacco." 

George Chapman — 1631. Was the first to translate 
the Iliad into English verse. 

William Drummond — 1585-1649. A celebrated 
Scottish poet whom Ben Jonson travelled from London to 
visit at his residence of Hawthornden, near Edinburgh. 
Author of *• Flowers of Zion." 

William Harvey— 1578-1657. The eminent physician 
who, in 1619, discovered the circulation of the blood. Was 
born at Folkstone, Kent, and was educated at Cambridge 
and Padua. 

Edmund Gunter — 1581-1626. A celebrated mathe- 
matician. Inventer of ** Gunter's chain," used in land 
surveying. Discovered the variations of the magnetic 
needle. 

Philip Massenger — 1584-1640. a dramatist of 
some note, -cxutlior of '* A New Way to Pay Old Debts." 
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Thomas Hobbes— 1588-1679. A distinguished 
philosoj)hical writer. Author of " Leviathan," a work on 
political economy. 

Sir Robert Carr — 1645. One of the Scotch favourites 
of James L, by whom he was created Duke of Somerset. 
Aiarried the Countess of Essex, and poisoned Sir Thomas 
Overbury in the Tower because he objected to the marriage. 

Thomas CareW — 1689-1639. A poet of some note. 
Author of '* Ooelum Britannicum," a masque. 

InigO Jones — 1572-1652. A distinguished architect. 
Born m London. Introduced the " Palladian style " of 
architecture. Wrote a work on Stonehenge. Was one of 
the Commissioners appointed for the repairing of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Designed the Banqueting House at WhitehalL 

CHARLES L 

Sir Edward Coke — 1550-1634. A celebrated lawyer. 
Drew up the Petition of Bight. Author of a standard legal 
work, ** Coke on Lyttleton," 

William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury — 1573- 
1645. Son of a tailor at Reading. Educated at Oxford. 
Was a favourite with James I. ; in the succeeding reign was 
appointed Archbishop of Canterbury (1633). He became 
one of the principal advisers of Charles, on both ecclesiastical 
and State matters. Rendered himself unpopular by his 
severe persecution of the non- conformists, and by his 
evident leanings toward Catholicism. Along with Strafford 
he encouraged Charles in his fatal attempts to become 
absolute and despotic in his government. He was im- 
peached by the Commons and executed for high treason. 

John Donne — 1573-1631. The leading poet of the 
metaphysical tchool. Chaplain to James I., and a preacher 
of great eloquence. 

Peter Paul Rubens — 1577-1640. a celebrated 
Flemish painter, patron izt;d by Charles I. Painted the 
ceiling of the Banqueting House at Whitehall. 

William Juxton, Archbishop of Canterbury — 1582- 
1663. Bom at Chichester. Was a staunch royalist and 
attended Charles. I. upon the scaffold. 
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John Pym. — A. di^^tlnguisbed statesman on the side of 
the Parliament Took a prominent part in the impeach- 
ment, in succession, of the Duke of Buckingham (1626), the 
Earl of Strafford (1640), and Archbishop Lnud (1640). One 
of the five members whom, on a charge of treason, Charles 
in person proceeded to the House of Commons to arrest, 
the other four being Hampton, Hasilrigge, Holies, and 
Strode. 

John Selden — 1584-1654. Celebrated as a lawyer and 
as an antiqu^urian and political writer. He was appointed, 
bj Parliament, Keeper of the Beeords in the Tower. 

John BradshaW— A noted lawyer on the side of the 
Parliament. Was president of the court which tried and 
convicted Charles I. After the Restoration his remains 
were taken from their grave in Westminster Abbey and 
exposed on a gibbet along with the exhumed bodies of 
Cromwell and Ireton. 

John Hampden — 1^94 1643^ A celebrated patriot. 
Cousin to Oliver Cromwell. One of the ^\e members whom 
Charles sought to arrest in the House of Commons. Was 
among the foremost to resist the King's illegal and arbitrary 
measures, pjirticularly the imposition of ship.money. Was 
slain, on the Parliamentai*y side, in the battle of Chal- 
GBOVB Field (1643). 

George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham— 1592- 

1628. A gay and worthless lavourite of James I., and who 
came to exercise a still greater influence in the succeeding 
reign. His mismanagement of an expedition in aid of the 
Protestants of Bochelle made him the subject of popular 
suspicion and odium. He was accordingly impeached by 
the Commons, bat the KiAg interfered, dismissed the Par- 
liament and committed to the Tower the two members who 
had managed the impeachment, Sir Dudley Digges and Sir 
John Eliotw While at Portsmouth making arrangements 
for a second Rochelle expedition, lie was stabbed to death 
with a knife by a man named Felton. 

Francis QuarleS — 1592-1641. One of the leading^ 
poets of the time. Was bom near Bumfoid, Essex.. Author 
of *^ Emblems^ Meditations and Hieroglyphics.'' 
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Thomas WentWOrth, Earl of StraflFord--1593. 
1641. Bora in London. Descended from an ancient 
Yorkshire feimily. He at first identified himself with the 
Parliamentary side, bat afterwards joined the Bojalist pai ty 
and was appointed Lord-Deputy of Ireland (1632), the 
duties of which office he discharged with much rigour and 
severity. Favoured and encouraged the King's claims to 
absolute monarchy. In 1639 he was created an Earl, and 
was next year entrusted with, an expedition against the 
Scots. When impeached by the Commons of high treason 
for his arbitrary and illegal measures in Yorkshire and 
Ireland, Charles, whom he had served so well, made some 
formal eiforts on his behalf and then left him to his fate. 
He was executed on Tower-hilL Strafford is generally 
accredited with having introduced hemp-seed into Ireland, 
thus orlginatiag the linen manufacture of that country. 

James Grahami Marquis of Montrose — 1650. At- 
tempted, and at first successfully, gaining a brilliant series of 
victories, to maiutain the cause of Charles in Scotland, but 
was ultimately defeated by the Scottish Covenanters under 
Leslie> in the battle of Philiphaugh (1645). In a subse- 
quent attempt in the cause of Charles, he was taken prisoner by 
the Covenanters under General Strachan, and conveyed to 
Jpidinburgh and executed. 

Sir Anthony Vandyke-1599-1641. A pupil of 

Kubens, anddistin^ished painter of the Dutch school. His por- 
traits of Charles I. and of Strafibrd are accounted master- 
pieces. 

Lord Thomas Fairfax— 1671. An able parliamentary 
general. Was defeated by the royalists in the battle of 
Atherton Moor, but distinguished himself highly in the 
BATTLES of Makston Mook and Nasbbt, insomuch that he be- 
came commander in chief in place of the Earl of Essex. 
Cromwell served . under Fairfax as Lieutenant-General, 
Fairfax refused to take any part in the trial •f Charles L- 
and on the Bestoration he made peace with Charles II. 

John Gtetlden— 1605-1662. Bishop of Worcester. 
Supposed to have been the author of a celebrated book en- 
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titled, " Icon Basilike^ or the Portraiture of bis Sacerd 
Majesty ii^ bis Solitude and Sufferings/' 

Prince Rupert— 1619-1082. Son of Frederick V. 
Elector Palatine, and Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James L, 
and consequently nephew of Charles I., whose cause be aided 
during the war with tlie Parliament. Wa« more noted for 
headlong impetuosity and courage than for military skill. 
Was appointed admiral of the fleet, but was attacked and 
utterly defeated by Blake the Parliamentary admiral. Re- 
turned to England after the Restoration. 

COMMONWEALTH PERIOD. 

Robert Herrick— lo91-1674. A poet of considerable 
note. Author of the " Hesperides." 

Robert Bake—l 599-1 658. The great admiral of the 
Commonwealth. Born at Bridgewater, and educated at 
Oxford. Was so successful in bis conflicts with the Dutch, 
that he was appointed commander of the fleet, under the 
title of " general of the sea," receiving the thanks of Parlia- 
ment and the presentation of a diamond ring valued at £500 
(1649). He gained some signal advantages over the royalist 
fleet, chiefly under the command of Prince Rupert (1651). 
Latterly he distinguished himself in the war with Spain, 
but, returning from Cadiz to England on account of infirm 
health, he died on board his ship, just as it was about to 
enter Plymouth harb<>ur. 

George Monk — 1603-1670. One of the most cele- 
brated generals of the Commonwealth. Originally a barber. 
At first took the side of the Royalists ; but, being taken 
prisoner by the Parliamentarians and committed by them to 
the tower, be joined their ranks, and gained distinction by 
his military talents. He was also an able admiral, and 
gained some considerable successes over the Dutch fleets. 
He was entrusted by Cromwell with the command of the 
Parliamentary forces in Scotland. On the death of Crom- 
well, however, his ro3ralist tendencies became again con* 
spicuous. Leayvng Scotland, he marched to London, where 
a parliament which he had carefully packed, declared him 
general of the forces, thus placing the army entirely at his 
disposal. His next movement was to effect the recall of 
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ao ai^mal^ aided, he was created Duke of Albemarle, and 
received extensiye grants of land in Ireland. 

Sir William Dngdale— 1605-1686. A celebrated 
antiquary. Was a staunch royaliat. Author of '' History of 
St. foul's Cathedral." 

■ Edmund Waller— 1 605-1687. A poet of great 
merit. Author of ** Panegyric on Cromwell." Was among 
the first to write English yerse with any degree of smooth- 
ness and harmony. 

John Milton— 1608-1674. Undoubtedly the great- 
est poet of his time. Bom in Bread-street, London. Edu- 
cated at St. Paul's School and Christ's College, Cambridge. 
The most learned poet that England has produced. As a 
political writer he took the side of the Parliament, and was 
in 1642 appointed Latin Secretary to Cromwell, and was 
employed by the Council of State in several matters of 
foreign diplomacy. His eyesight had never been strong, 
and intense study, in 1654, induced total blindness. Upon 
the Restoration he retired into obscurity, and died in poverty 
and neglect. His voluminous political and other writings 
are almost forgotten, but his fame rests imperishably upon 
his great poem, '' Paradise Lost," and its kindred, and 
scarcely inferior, production, " Paradise Regained." 

Henry Ireton— 1610-1651. Son-in-law of Oliver 
Cromwell, and distinguished as a general and statesman. A 
staunch republican, and was one of the judges in the court 
which condemned Charles I. Died of the plague in Ireland, 
in which country he had been appointed commander-in-chief. 
After the Restoration his remains were exposed upon a 
gibbet, along with the bodies of Cromwell and Bradshaw. 

Sir Henry Vane— 1612-1662. A leader of the Inde- 
pendents, and one of the members of the Long Parliament. 
A resolute opponent of the measures of the king, but was 
also exceedingly jealous of the influence acquired by Crom- 
well, who accordingly committed him to prison. After the 
Restoration Vane was one of those excluded from the general 
pardoDi and was beheaded for high treason. 
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Abraham Cowley— 1618.1667. The last of the 

metaphysical school of poets, His verses were, in his time, 
accounted of superior merit to those of his great contem- 
porary, Milton. 

John Lambert— 1620 1691. Was educated for the 
bar. Joined the Parliamentarians, and distinguished him- 
self in the battles of Marston Moor, Naseby, and Worcester. 
Was one of Cromwell's eleven major-generals. Opposed the 
perfidy of Monk in recalling Charles II., but being deserted 
by his soldiers, he was arrested and committed to the tower. 
He was subsequently permitted to retire to the Island of 
Guernsey, where he lived for about thirty years, whiling 
away his time in the pursuits of hortiodture and painting. 

George Pox— 1684-1690. Founder of the Society of 
Friends, or " Quakers." Suflfered much persecution for the 
doctrines he preached. Was bom at Drayton, Leicestershire^ 
and commenced life as a shoemaker. 

STEWART PERIOD (RESTORATION). 
CHARLES IL 

Isaac Walton— 1593-1683. Author of a standard 
work ou fishing, entitled '' The Complete Angler." Was a 
draper by trade. 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon— 1608-1674. Was 
a faithful aud. zealous adherent of Charles I., as also of 
Charles II. during his exile. At the Restoration he was 
created Earl of Clarendon, and was appointed Lord Chancellor 
and Prime Minister. The most prominent measure of his 
administration is the '' Clarendon Code," comprising the 
Corporation Act^ the Act of Uniformity, the Conyenticle Act, 
and the Five Mile Act. The aim of the Code was to firmly 
establish the Church of England and discouarge the Noncon- 
formists. His non-success in a war with Holland gained him 
the displeasure of both the king and people, and he was banished 
to France (1667), where he wrote his celebrated *' History of 
the Great Bebellion.*' 

Sir Matthew Hale-^}609-1676. A celebrated 
lawyer of eminent learning and piety. Was a judge under 
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Cromwell, and at the Reatoration was appointed chief justice 
in the Court of King's Bench. 

Samuel Butler— 1612-1680. Author of " Hudihras," 
a mock- heroic poetical satire on the Puritans, and one of the 
cleverest and most extraordinaty productions in the English 
language. The Boyalist party, whom Butler had served so 
well by his pen, allowed him to die in abject poverty. 

Jeremy Taylor — 1613-1667. An eminent divine. 
The son of a barber. Was educated at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Became Bishop of Down and Connor. Was known 
as " The English Cicero.'* Author of " Holy Living and 
Holy Dying," " Golden Grove Sermons," and ** Liberty of 
Prophesying,'* remarkable as the first defence by a prelate 
of the principle of religious toleration. 

Richard Baxter — 1615-1691. A celebrated Presby- 
terian Divine. Author of ** The Saints' Rest,** and " A Call 
to the Unconverted." 

Sir Peter Lely—l 617-1680. A celebrated Westpha- 
lian painter. Painted the Court Beauties of the court of 
Charles II. 

Andrew Marvell— 1620-1678. A poet of consider- 
able note. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury— 

162iU683. One of the members of the Cabal Ministry. 
He drew up and passed the Habeas Corpus Act, which was 
originally called '* Lord Shaftesbury's Act." As a statesman 
Shaftesbury was intriguing and unscrupulous. 

Robert Boyle — 1626-1691. One of the early mem- 
bers of the iioyal Society. Was eminent in Natural Phi- 
losophy, and greatly improved the air-pump. 

John Btinyan— 1628-1688. Bom at Bedford. WJts 
originally a tinker, and very wild and impious in his character. 
Was wholly self-educated, and became a Baptist preacher. 
At the Restoration he was committed to prison as a Non. 
conformisi, aiid lay in Bedfoni jail for twelve years, during 
which time he wrote, among otlbw works, his justly cele. 
brated book, « The Pilgrim's Progress. ' 

\ 
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Sir William Temple— 1C28. 1699. An eminent 
statesman. Was cliieti3r instrutueutal in concludiug the 
Treaty of " The Triple Alliance." 

Dr. Isaac Barrow — 1 630-1677. Bom in London, 
and educated at Cambridge. A most eminent mathematician 
and divine. Was professor of mathematics at Cambridge, 
Newton being one of his students. His sermons are still 
accounted models of that class of composition. 

John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester— 1647-1680. A 
liceutious poet and wit of the court of Charles 11. Wrote 
the following well-known mock epitaph upon the bedroom 
door of that monarch — 

Here lies onr sovereign lord, the king, 

Whose word no man relies on. 
Who never says a foolish thing, 

Nor ever does a wise one. 

Thomas Otway— 1651-1685. An unfortunate poet 
of very considerable merit. Choked himself by the ravenous 
eating of a piece of bread after one of the long fasts to 
which his extreme poverty frequently subjected him. His 
best known work is a tragedy, entitled ** Venice Preserved." 

JAMES IL 

James, Duke of Monmouth — 1649-1685. A 

natural son of Charles II. On the accession of James II. he 
landed in England, proclaimed his birth to be legitimate, and 
assumed the title of King. But at Scdgemoob, in Somerset- 
shire, he was encountered by the royal forces under Faver- 
shain, and utterly defeated (1685). A few days subsequently, 
in the garb of a peasant, he was found lurking in a ditch, 
with a tew peas in his pocket to keep him from starving. He 
was executed on Tower Hill. The most terrible recrimina- 
tion was visited upon his followers, who were tried in the 
a<=iftiEes presided over by the notorious Judge Jeffreys, and 
which well earned the title of the *^ Bloody Assize." Sedge- 
moor is memorable as the last battle fought on English 
ground.. 

George Jeflfreys— 1640-1689. Commonly known as 
** Judge Jeffreys." &>m at Acton, Denbighshire, and studied 
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law in the Inner Temple. Was appointed Lord Gbancellor 
by the kin^, in reward for the revolting cruelty with which, 
in bis assizes, he sentenced the real or supposed adherents 
of the Duke of Monmouth. On the abdication of James, 
Jeffreys attempted to escape to France, but was captured 
disguised as a sailor, in a low public house in Wapping. 
The subject of public execration., he was arrested and thrown 
into the Tower, where he escaped payin&: the last penalty oi 
his cruelty, by being suddenly carried off by disease. 

Archibald Campbell, Earl of Argyle — 1685. 
Landing, in Scotland, from Holland, he attempted a rebellion 
in the interests of Protestantism. Was joined by 20(j0 
men, but his attempt being unsuccessful, he was arrested 
and conveyed to Edinburgh, and executed. 

Richard Talbot Earl of Tyrconnel— 1691 Was 
appointed by James II., Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, On 
the accession of William and Mary he unsuccessfully attempted 
to dissever Ireland from the British Crown. 

!• Saner ofty Archbishop of Canterbury ; 2. Ken, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells; 3. Lloyd, Bishop of St. 
Asaphs ; 4. Turner, Bishop of Ely ; 5. Lake, Bishop of 
Chicester ; 6. White, Bishop of Peterborough ; and 7. 
Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol. Were the Seven Bishops 
whom James committed to the tower because they refused 
to obey his command to read the " Declaration of Indul- 
gence " in their cathedrals. They were, after an animated 
trial, acquitted, to the intense joy of the people. The " de- 
claration " was ostensibly to give full liberty of preaching 
and religious exercises to the Catholics and Nonconformists, 
but it was believed that the ulterior aim of the measure was 
to extend and establish EoiSian Catholicism. 

THE BEVOLUTION. 
WILLIAM ni. AND MARY IL 

Duke of Schomberg— 1619-1690. A brave Dutch 
general who espoused the cause of William, and was shot 
by mistake by his own soldiers in the battle of the Boyne. 
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JohX^ PrS^dpn— 1631-1700. One of the moefc dis- 
tinguished poets and satirists of his' time. Gkve the tone to 
onr subsequent literature both in poetry and prose. His 
chief lyrical poem is " Alexander's Feast," and his principal 
satire is "Absalom and Achitophel." Translated Virgil 
into English verse. 

John Locke — 1632-1704. A most distinguishwl 
writer in the region of mental philosophy. Author of 
*' Essay concerning the Human Understanding," publish^ 
in 1690. 

John BenboW — 1650-1702. Known as '* Admiral 
Benbow." Noted for his headstrong bravery. Deserted by 
the greater part of his fleet, and placed at great disadvan- 
tage, he gave battle to the French in the West Indies, and 
was mor^ly wounded in the engagement. 

Rev. George Walker — 1690. A Protestant clergy- 
man, who headed the citizens of Londonderry in the memo, 
rable resistance which they offered to the besieging forces of 
James IL He was moi*tally wounded in the battle of the 

BOYNB. 

ANNE. 

Sir Isaac Newton— 1 642-1 724 The greatest of En- 
glish philosophers. Bom at Woolsthorpe, Lincolnshire. 
Educated at Cambridge, where he studied mathematics 
under the celebrated Dr. Barrow. Was, in 1683, elected 
M.P. for the University. Afterwards he became in succes- 
sion Warden and Master of the Mint. He invented the 
reflecting telescope, laid the foundation of Fluxions, or the 
Diflerental Calculus, and discovered the law of gravitation. 
His principal work is the " Principia," written in Latin, 
and treating of the mathematical principles of natural 
philosophy. 

Matthew Prior— 1664-1721. A poet of considerable 
note. His principal work is entitled ** Alma," imitating the 
style of Butler. He also wrote '* History of my own 
Times." 

Sir Qondesley Shovel-l 650-1707. a distinguished 

admiraL The son of a peasant^ and entered the navy as a 
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ixthin. boy. Was knighted by William III. for his bravciy 
against the French in the battle of Bantrt Bat. Distin- 
tinguished hinaself in the battle off Cape La Hogub. Was 
ultimately cast ashore and murdered. 

Sir George Rooke— 1650 1709. A celebmted 
admiral who, on the day after the battle off Cape La Hogue, 
burned thirteen French ships. Ably seconded by Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, he stormed and captured the fortress of 
Gibraltar, important as the key of the Mediterranean, and 
which has ever since remained in the possession of this 
country. 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough— 1G50.1722. 
One of the most celebrated of British generals. Born at 
Ashe, in Devonshire. Was commander of the royal forces 
in the battle of Sepgemoob (1085), but at the Revolution, 
joined the forces of the Prince of Orange, by whom he was 
created Earl of Marlborough. Rose to still higher distinc- 
tion in tne reign of Anne, whose favourite maid of honour 
he had married, and who continued to possess great in. 
fluence at court. He was appointed commander-in-chief, 
and in the war of the .Spanish succession, gained a brilliant 
series of victories, including Blenheim, Kamillibs, Ouden- 
ab.de, and Malplaqxtet. But another court favourite, Mrs. 
Masham, had meanwhile contrived, in the Tory interest, 
to undermine the influence of his duchess, while Marl- 
borough himself fell into disgrace, and was accused of 
bribery and peculation, and the war which he had carried 
on so successfully was brought to a humiliating close by the 
Treaty of Utrecht Marlborough retired into obscurity, 
but recovered his honours and offices on the accession of 
George I. It has been said of Marlborough " that he never 
besieged a town which he did not take, or fought a battle 
which he did not win." 

Charles Mordaunt, Ea^l of Peterborough — 1658- 
1735. Distinguislied himself against the Moors in the 
siege of Tangiers, and was one of the most able generals 
under Marlborough in the war of the Spanish Succession. 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford— I66I-1724. An 

able statesman, who was in succession Secretary of State, 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord HigH Treasurer 
Under Queen Anne. He took a prominent part in bringing 
about the disgraceful Treaty of Utrecht (1713). Subse- 
sequently, along with Bolingbroke, he was impeached by 
the Whigs of treason in plotting for the restoration of the 
Stewarts. After two years imprisonment he retii'ed into 
private life, from which he never again emerged. 

Jonathan (Dean) Swift— 1667-1745. An Irish 

clergyman, who wrote political satire with remarkable 
point and -cleverness. Enjoyed some reputation as a }>oet 
and wit. His best known work is " Gulliver's Travels." 

Sir Richard Steele— 1671-171 9. An elegant and 
polished writer, who originated two of our earliest serials — 
the '^Tatler" and " Spectator." 

Colley Cibber — 1671-1757. A dramatic writer. 
Author of "The Careless Husband'* and "Love's Last 
Shift." 

Joseph Addison— 1672-1719. Next to Pope the 
most celebrated literary man of his time. Wrote English 
with remarkable grace and purity, his style being still ac- 
counted a model in that respect. Contributed largely to the 
"Tatler," '* Spectator," and "Guardian." Author of a 
classical drama entitled " Cato." In his writings he dis- 
played '* wit, humour, fancy, knowledge of human character, 
and an earnest tone of morality, blended with the warmest 
spirit of benevolence.*' 

William Congreve— 1672-1729. a dramatic writer. 
Author of " The Mourning Bride.'* 

Nicholas Rowe— lb73-1718. Became poet laureate 
to George I. Wrote plays and made translations from the 
classics. Author of " Jane Shore." 

George Parquhar— 1678-1707. A witty but im- 

moral writer. Author of ** The Beau's Stratagem." 

Alexander Pope — 1688 1744. The greatest poet of 
his time. Himself boirowing from Dryden, he btrame the 
founder of a school of poetry which came to have m^ny dis- 
ciples down to the time of the founding of a new and more 
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of Pope and Ms ittiitators are eactreme exactnesd of melody,' 
elegance of style, terseness, and judioiotis choice of expres* 
sion with few traces of intensity of passion or anything 
belonging to spontaneous nature rather than painstaking 
art. Among Pope^s works may be mentioned his ^ Traoa* 
lation of the Iliad,*' « Windsor Forest,'* •* Rape of the hwk^'* 
''Essay on Man," and ^'£8say on Criticism." 

John Qay-— 1688-17324 a poet of considerable 
celebrity. Author of ** The iJeggar's Opera.'* 

THE BRUNSWICK PiERIOD. 
GEOROB I. 

Dr. Isaac Watts— 1674-1749. a learned and emi* 
nent Nonconformist clergyman. Bom at Southampton. 
Author of a " Treatise on Logic,^' and many of the best 
known and most popular Hymns in the language. 

Bishop Berkeley— 1684-1753. A divine who wrote 
with marked ability on mental philosophy and various 
other subjects. Author of '' Pi*inciples or Human Know* 
ledge," " The Minute Philosopher," &c. 

Sir Robert Walpole — 1676-1745. An eminent 
Whig statesman. Was educated at Eton and Cambridge^ 
In 1708 he became Secretary-at-War, and subsequently 
First Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
By his pacific foreign policy the National Debt was con* 
siderably reduced, and his ability as a financier did much to 
prevent anarchy on the disasteroud collapse of the Soutii 
Sea Scheme (1720). His administration lasted twenty-one 
yeai's, and, on his resignation he received a pension of 
£4,000, and was created Earl of Orford. The great Uemisll 
of his administration was that he governed to some extent 
by bribery and corruption, a favourite maxim of his being 
" Every man has his price," that is, every man may be 
bribed. 

Sir James Thomhill- 1676-1734- a distinguished 
painter. Painted the inside of ihe dome of St. Paul's* 
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Richard Bentley— 1661.1742. A delebrated classi- 
cal critic. His editiuQS of a number of the Latin authors 
are still in hi^ esteem. 

Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke— 1678- 

1751. An eminent Tory statesman. Was Secretary of 
State in Harley*s administration, and took a prominent part 
in bringing about the Treaty of XJtrecht. On the death of 
Harley he attempted to form a ministry favourable to the 
restoration of the Stewarts ; but his designs were frustrated, 
and, in the first year of the reign of George I^ he was coa- 
"victed of treason, but managed to avoid punishment by 
escaping to France. Subsequently by diiit of bribes he 
managed to reverse his attainder whereupon he returned to 
Ipngland where he spent the remainder of his life deyoting 
himself to writing on political subjects. His principal 
work is entitled *• Letters upon the History of England, by 
Humphrey Oldcastle." 

James Stewart — 1688-1766. Commonly known as 
the •* Old Pretender," or the " Chevalier de St. George." 
Son of James II. Attempted in 1715 to recover the Eng- 
lish throne for the Stewarts ; but, at Peeston, his army was 
compelled to surrender to the Hanoverian 16i ces, and, on 
the same day, an insurrection which had been raised in 
Scotland in his favour by the Earl of Mar, met with a 
decided check in the battle of Sheriffmuib, near Dun- 
blane. A month- afterwards, tlie Pretender, recognizing 
further efforts to be hopeless, escaped to France, while Lord 
Kenmure and others ot his more prominent supporters were 
executed. In terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, James was 
expelled from France and went to Italy where he remained 
during the remainder of his life. By his wife, Maria Cle- 
mintina, grand-daughter of John Sobieski, King of Poland, 
he had two sons, Charles Edward, who subsequently became 
so &mous in history^ and Henry, who became a Cai-dinal, 

Francis Atterbury — 1662.1732. Bishop of Ro- 
chester. Famous for his learning, and was one of the most 
eloquent divines of his day. In 1722 he was committed to 
the Tower on suspicion of his being concerned in a con- 
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wards tried by Parliament and exiled for life. 

Aathony Ashley Cooper— 167 M7i3. Earl of 

Salisbury. An able metaphysical writer. Author of 
'* Characberistics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times.'' 

Daniel Defoe — 1661 -1731. A voluminous and able 
writer of political pamphlets on the popular side. Best 
known as the author of ** Robinson Crusoe." 

GEORGE XL 

Chares Edward Stewart— 1721-1788. Known 

as the " Young Pretender," and is the " Bonnie Prince 
Charlie " of Scottish song. Son of the Old Pretender, and 
grandson of James II. Landed, from France, in the Western 
Highlands of Scotland in Julj, 1745, and, being joined in 
considerable force by the Highland clans, he re-asserted his 
father's claim to the British throne. He advanced upon 
Edinburgh, which surrendered, and a week later he marched 
a few miles out of the city, and overthrew the rojral forces 
in the battlb of Fbestonpans (1745). Later in the same 
year he overthrew another body of the royal troops in the 
B4TTLE of Falkirk. He had his Either solemnly proclaimed 
king in Holyrood, and, at the head of his forces, marched 
into England as far as Derby. Not meeting with much en« 
couragement fi-om the English Jacobites, he fell back upon 
Scotland without attempting to prosecute further his 
projected march to London. His retreat was followed up 
by the royal army under the Duke of Cumberland. Early 
next year the hostile armies came to an engagement on 
CuLLODBN MooE, near Inverness, in which the forces of the 
rebels were utterly routed and the last hope of the Stewarts 
recovering the throne completely extinguished. The Govern- 
ment ofifered the sum of £30,000 for the apprehension of 
the Prince. The fidelity of his followers was such that, after 
much hardship and peril, he managed to escape to France, 
and spent the remainder of his life chiefly in Florence and 
Biome, amid scenes of drunkenness and dissipation. The 
most merciless cruelty and slaughter were visited upon his 
friends and adherents. Among many victims of less dis- 
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tinctioQ^ for. the i^are lihey liad taken in the Hebellidn^ 
Lords Lovat, Balmeriaio, and KilmarnoGk were executed. 

Qeorge Anson— 1697-1762. a dLstin.:s<aished cir- 
cumnavigator. His voyaf^e round the world commenced in 
1740, and was acoomplished in* four yearn. On his return 
to England he brought with him great quantities of Imilion 
and other treasures which he had captured from the Spanish 
galleons. 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham-i708.l778. A 

distinguished statesman. Was educated at Et>n and Oxford. 
First rose into distinction bj his vigorous opposition to the 
Whig Government of Sir Robert Wa)|X)le. As a prominent* 
member (indeed Premier in everything but the name) in 
the Governments nominally led by Mr. Pelhanii and the 
Duke of Newcastle, he prosecuted the Seven Years War 
with such resolution and ability that the En&:lish arms were 
crowned with a long series of triumphs l>otb by sea and 
land. He was driven from office in 1761, but he subse« 
quently came prominently forward in his strong opposition 
to the American War^ declaiming against which, worn out 
with age and infirmities, he fell down in the House of 
Commons, and shortly afterwards expired. 

William Hogarth -1697- 1764. A distiuguished 

painter. The " Bake's Progress ** is among the best known 
of his productions. 

Samuel Richardson — 1689-1761. A distinguished 

novelist. Author of " Clarissa Harlowe.*' 

Richard Savage — 1698-1743. a wild and dissi- 
pated and peculiarly unfortunate man of letters. Author 
of " The Wanderer," and other poems. 

Henry Fielding — 1 707-1 754. Among the first of our 
novelists who wrote with a strictly moral idm. His **Tomi 
Jones," and " Pamela," are still popular. 

Edward Young— 1684.1765. Chiefly known as the 
author of ** Night Thoughts," a poem of great merit. Dr. 
Johnson describes it as "a wilderness of thought, in which 
the fertility of fancy scatters flowers of every hue and of 
every odour.** 




James Thomson — 1 700-1758. Bom at Ednam, in 
Roxburghshire, and studied in the University of Ediuburgli. 
His celebrated " Seasons," and " The Castle of Indolence," 
are the best known of his poems. 

Thomas Gray — 1716-1777, Bom in London and 
educa&ed ab GamWidge. Was one of the ripest scholars of 
his time. Author of the celebrated ** Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.** 

Robert (Lord) Clive— 1725-1774, Accounted the 
founder of our Indian Empire. Was originally a clerk in. 
the service of the East India Company. On joining the 
army he at once evinced extraordinary firmness of ciiaracter 
and military talent? of n very high order. Distinguished 
himself greatly in the siege of Pondicherry. He set him-» 
self, and success. uUy, to the task of asserting the supremacy 
of the British over the French arms in India, although the 
latter were directed by the talents of Dupleix, governor of 
the Erench possessions. Captured Arcot from the French, 
and, throwing a garrison into it, defended it with the utmost 
skill and bravery (1751). Attained to still higher distinc- 
tion by avenging the horrible atrocities of the " Black Hole 
of Calcutta" by, against overwhelming numbers, utterly 
defeating Surajah Dowlah in the battle of Plassey (1757). 
Was, in 1758, appointed GU)vemor of Calcutta, and re- 
turning to England about two years subsequently he was 
raised to the peerage. Affairs in India again required his 
presence, and again he set out and asserted the sway of the 
British arms. But, having finally returned, a m- ition was 
carried in Parliament, condemning the means by which he 
bad acquired his wealth, and accusing him of abusing the 
authority invested in him as Governor of Calcutta. This 
condemnatory measure weighed heavily upon his spirits. 
The habit of opium-eating, which he had acquired in India, 
came to be indulged in to excess ; and, in a moment of 
severe mental depression, he committed suicide with the 
penknife with which he had just been making a qoill pen. 

JCJneS Wolfe— 1726.1759. a distinguished generaL 
First gained <Ustiiictiaa ai tha battl£ of Muidbm, in Prussia 
(1759), and was, in the same year, entrusted with the com. 
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mand of the expedition against the French in Canada. 
Against great disadvantages he seized the French settlement 
of Quebec, but fell in the engRgement, which cost the life of 
another accomplished gentleman and soldier, the French 
general Montcalm. By this fall of Quebec, the whole of 
Canada became a possession of the British Crown. 

GEORGE III. 

John Wesley— 1703- 1791. The founder of the 
Arminian MethodiHts. Distinguished for his piety and 
learning and his great eloquence as a preacher. 

George Whitefield— 1714-1770. a most eloquent 
and popular preacher. Founder of the Calvinistic Method- 
ists 

Lord (Richard) Howe— 1725-1799. An able ad- 
iniral. Distinguished himself in the naval contest with 
Spain, laore particularly by his gallant relief of Gibraltar. 

Captain (James) Cook— i728-i 779. A most dis- 

tinguished navigator. Born at Whitby, in Yorkshire Cir- 
eumnavigated the globe three times. Discovered Australia. 
Was killed by the natives of Owyhee, one oi the Sandwich 
Islandsw 

Edmund Burke — 1728 - 1797. A distinguished 
statesman and man of letters. His eloquence, if equalled, 
has never been surpassed in the British Parliament, Sup- 
ported the Admiuistration of the Marquis of Kockinghamy 
and took a prominent part in fi-aming the impeachment 
against Warren Hastings. Author of "Inquiry into the 
Sublime and Beautiful.*' 

Josiah Wedgwood -1730-1 795. The inventor of 
the '*Que€94.'a ITarV composed of white clay and flint, ground 
to a powder. 

Admiral (Adam) Dimcan— I73i-18(>4. Defeated 

the Dutch fleet under De Winter, off Oamperdowk (1797), 
taking eight ships. Wa» thanked by Parliament and raised 
to the peerage with an annual pension of £2000, 
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Sir Richard Arkwright -1732-1 792. OriginaJiy 

a barber. Inventor of the *• spinning frame," whicb gave a 
great impetus to our cotton manufacture. 

Admiral (John) Jervis,EarlSt.Vincent-l734-1823. 
A distinguished admiral. Seconded Howe in the relief of 
Gibraltar, and defeated the Spanish fleet off Cape St. 
Vtncent (1734), from which victory he obtained his title. 

James Watt— 1736-1819. The great improver of the 
steam engine. Born at Greenock, and was originally a 
mechanic 

Sir Ralph Abercrombie-i738-i80i. An able 

general, entrusted with the forces sent to drive Napoleon 
out of Egypt. He defeated the Frencli at the battle of 
Alexandria (1801), but was mortally wounded in the 
engagement. 

Edmund Cartwright— 1743-1823. Inventor of the 
power.loom. 

Dr. William Paley— 1743-1805. An able divine: 
Author of "Evidences of Christianity" and "Natural 
Theology." 

Charles James Pox— 1749-1806. A distinguished 

statesman and orator. Was the great opponent and rival of 
Pitt. Strongly opposed the American war, and, as the 
leader of the Whig Opposition, was the advocate of Parlia- 
mentary reform. 

William Pitt— 17501806. A most distinguished 
Tory statesman. Son of the celebrated Earl of Chatham. 
Was educated at Oambridge, and while yet very yoimg, his 
splendid talents raised him to a prominent place in the House 
of Commons. In 1783 he was appointed premier, and re« 
tained that exalted position, with only one brief interruption 
of three years, down till the date of his death. His policy 
yras eminently conservative, and tended toward augmenting 
the influence of the throne. But he managed the helm of 
affaivs with remarkable vigour and address, and during his 
long administration mapy great events in British history 
were enacted, including the opposition to the principles of 
the French Eevelution, resulting in the triumphs and sacri- 
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fi.Q^ of tb^ PemuBiilai* war, tb^ Irish velaBllioDj th^ ^ahralta 
yrsTS in Iiidift, tliQ upiou of the KngUah aa4 Irish Parlia« 
xuents, the etitablishiQexit and regaUtum of the Cuatom 
Duties, and the consolidation of our Indian Empire. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridaa-I751i8i6. An 

accomplished parliamentary orator. Uuripg the Pitt ad- 
ministi^ation, was a prominent member of the Whig oppo* 
sition, and took a conspicuous part in drawing up the im- 
X>eachment against Warren Hastings. Author of **The 
Critic," <*The School for Scandal," and several other 
dramatic pieces which still hold possession of the stage. 

Lord (Horatio) Nelson— 1758-1805. The most 

distinguithed of British admirals. The son of a clergyman 
in Norfolkshire. Entered the navy while yet a mere lad, 
and worked his way upward by his bravery and ability. 
On the outbreak of the French B evolution (1793) he was 
despatched to the Medit^ranean in command of the 
Agamemnon, He gi-eatly distinguished himself under Jervia 
in the BATTXiB of St. Vincent, and rose to the appointment 
of rear-admiiul with a pension of £l,OOQt He had pre- 
yiously lost his right arm iu an attack upon the Island of 
Teneriflfe. He gained still, higher distinction by almost 
utterly annihilating the French fleet in the Bay of Aboukir^ 
to which he had pursued it. This engagement is known as 
the BATTLE of the Nilb (171^8). His countiy recoguised 
his services by creating him Baron Nelson of the Nile, 
with an annual pension of £3000. He again distinguished 
himself in the bombardment of Copenhagen (1801), serving 
under Sir Hyde Parker. Being appointed commander-in- 
ohief of the Mediterranean fleet, he attacked the French and 
Spanish ships by which Napoleon meant to invade Britain, 
offf Oape T]UL?AiiGA&(1805)y and gained the most splendid 
naval victory on record. But ttie triumph was mingled 
with sorrow, for, in the heat of the action, the gallant 
Nelson was mortally woanded by a musket baJl fired from 
ihe enemy's raging. He just lived long enough to learn 
ihat the Britiidi were victorious, and expired in the cabin of 
his flag-ship, the celebrated Victory. 



Sir JoIlXL ISoore— 1761-180a a distinguished 
general Bom in Glasgow. Being entrusted with the 
command of the forces sent to oppose the generals of Napo- 
leon in the Peninsula, pressed by overwhelming numbers 
he conducted a masterly retreat to the port of Corunna, 
-where, halting, he gave battle and defeated the Fi'ench 
under Soult, but was mortally wounded in the engagement. 

Sir Sidney Smith— 1764-1840. a gallant admiral, 
who opposed Napoleon iu Egypt, and compelled him tc raise 
the siege of Acre. 

Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington- 1769. 

185^. The most illustrious of Biitish generals. Born at Dan- 
gan Castle, in Meath, Ireland. Was educated at Eton and at 
the Military Academy of Augers in Franca Having risen 
to the rank of Colonel, he was despatched to India wliere, 
co-operating with General Harris, against Tipoo Sahib, he 
distin^ished himself «t the Siege of Seringapatam (1799). 
His rise in the military profession was now steady and 
rapid, and, raised to the rank of Major-Qeneral, he defeated 
overwhelming numbers of the Mahratta cavalry in the 
gi-eat BATTUB of ASSAYE (1803). In recognition of his 
services he was knighted, and returning to England two 
years lifter, he entered Parliament and was appointed Sec re* 
tary for Ireland. In 1807, under the title of Sir Ai>thur 
Wellesley, he was entrusted with the command of the 
forces sent to Spain to resist the jiggresive policy of Napo- 
leon. Thus commenced the celebrated Peninsular War, 
in which, over the generals of Bonaparte, he gained in 
{■plendid succession the victories of Vdcsiiui (1808), Tala- 
vBiiA (1309), BusAOo (1810), Salamanca (1812), Vittoria 
(18^3), Ptubnm* (1813). Orthbz (1814), Tolouse (1814). 
Then followed the peace of 1814, the abdication of Najxoleon 
and hid banishment to Elba. On Napoleon's escape from 
Elba, Wellington waa ^pointed Commander-in-Cliief of 
the allied armies in the short campaign which ended in hiu 
completely defeating the French in the ever-memorable 
BATTLE of Wat£|iloo, near Brussels (June 1 8th, 1815). 
The subsequent life of Wellington was occupied in politics, 
in which he was a Conservative. In 1828 he became 
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Prime Minister and retained office till 18S0. It was 
during his administration that the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts was carried, and the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill passed. He subsequently rendered himself nn- 
popular by his opposition to the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
had his residence assaulted ])y the London populace. He 
also opposed the Repeal of the Corn Laws (1846), but 
subsequently yielded on that measure to the force of public 
opinion. Was interred in St. Paul's with all the pomp of 
a public funeral. 

Robert Stewart, Lord Castlereagh- 1769-1822. 

Was a prominent member of the administrations of Pitt, 
Addington, and Portland. Became Foreign Secretary under 
Lord Liverpool, and represented England at the Treaty of 
Paris. Committed suicide. 

George Canning — 1770.1827. Was Under-Secre- 
tary of State and Governor of India in the Pitt administra- 
tion. The passing of the Catholic £nianci))ation Bill was 
greatly attributable to his able suppoH. Was in 1827 
appointed Prime Minister, but died in the same jear. 

Sir Humphrey Davy— 1778-1829. A self-educated 
man, who became very eminent in chemistry and natural 
philosophy. Inventor of the ** Safety Lamp," contrived so 
as not to be liable to ignite the choke-damp and inflamable 
gases in mines. 

LEADING AUTH0R8. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson— 1709-1.784. The most 

eminent literary man of his day. Bom at Lichfield, and 
educated at Cambridge. Passed through many years of the 
most depressing poverty and hardship before his fame and 
fortune became established. Author of *' Rasselas,'' '' The 
Vanity of Human Wishes," and numerous other writings ; 
but his enduring reputation rests upon his being the first 
compiler of an English Dictionary. 

David Hume — 1711-1776. An able historian. 
Author of *' History of England," and '' Treatise on Human 
Nature." 
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Lawrence Sterne— 1713-1768. An Irkli clergyman. 
A writer of very high talent, whose writings are defaoed by 
eccentricities, and still more by coarseness. Author of 
•* Tristram Shandy " and ** The Sentimental Journey." 

Adam Smith — 1723-1790. An eminent political 
economist. Born at Kirkcaldy. Became Professor of Logic 
and Moral Philosophy in the nniyersity of Glasgow. Author 
of ** The Wealth of Nations." 

Oliver Qoldsmith — 1728-1774. Eminent as a poet 
and miscellaneous writer. Bom at Lissoy in Ireland. 
Studied st Edinburgh aud Leyden Was ot the most im- 
provident habits, which kept him constantly in embarrassments 
and difficulties. Author of "The Vicar of Wakefield," a 
domestic novel of the highest order, and the " Deserted 
Village," and the ••Traveller," two poems highly and de- 
servedly popular. 

Sir William Jones — 1746-1794. An eminent 
Oriental scholar and general linguist. Was a most volumni- 
ous writer in prose and verse. The most admired of his 
works are his translatioos from the Peisian of Hafiz. 

William Falconer- 1730 1770 (1). Son of a barber 
in Edinburgh. Went to sea as a sailor, and is believed to 
have been shipwrecked and lost off the coast of Mozambique. 
Author of ** The Shipwreck," a poem of great merit. 

William Cowper— 1731-1800. One of the first of 
the naturcU school ot poets, as distins^ui^hed from the artifi- 
cial school introduced by Pope and Dryden. Wrote chiefly 
on moral and didactic subjects. Author of " Table-Talk," 
••The Task," ** The Sofa," and a translation of Homer. 

Dr. James Beattie—l 735-1 803. Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen. Author of *' The 
Minstrel,'' a poem in the Spencerian stanza. 

Thomas Chatterton— 1752-1 770 The son of a 

schoolmaster in Bristol. Published ballad poems purporting 
to have been discovered in an old chest in a church in 
Bristol, and to have been writtien by a monk of the fifteenth 
century, named Bowley, but 'which wore, in reality, written 
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by Chatterton himself Although the author was a mere 
boy, so cleverly had he executed his task of literary impos- 
ture that, for a time, even with the most competent judges, 
the "Rowley Poems'' passed as genuine productious. The 
deception was, however, detected, and Chatterton who had 
gone to London to engage in a literary career, was reduced 
to such poverty and privations that, in despair he committed 
suicide by taking poison. 

Dugald Stewart— 1753-1828. Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Author of 
'' Outlines of Moral Philosophy " and ** Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind." 

Robert Bums— 1759-1796. The national poet of 
Scotland. Was bom near Ayr, and of humble parentage. 
Became in succession a flax- dresser, a stnall farmer, and an 
excise officer. Was a man of most undoubted poetical genius, 
but of wild and intemperate habits. Died in poverty at Dum- 
fries. His poems and soogs, although not strictly chaste 
either in matter or manner, are grandly spontaneous and 
ardently emotional, and have attained to a popularity more 
especially in Scotland, which has b-eA unattained to by the 
productions of any other poet His re (Station rests chiefly 
upon his " Songs," his daring satire "The Holy Fair," and 
**The Gotter^s Saturday Night" 

Henry Kirke White- 17851 806. Son of a butcher 
•t ^oUiugham. A youth of the most amiable disposition 
allied to aspiration and force of character which must have 
raised him to distinction, had his life not been brought 
prematurely to a close by iutense study at the University of 
Cambridge. His chief poems are '* Clifton Grove " and *^ The 
Christittd." 

Percy Byssa Shelley-^l792-i822. A poet of the 

very loftiest order of genius. In religioii he was an atheist, 
and his social and political theories were such as have not 
yet received credence, except among the advanced thinkers 
of the human race. These causes have tended to depreciate, 
the popularity of Shelley's writings. He was drowned by the 
capsizing of a boat in the Gulf of Bpezzia His principal 
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poems are ^ Qaeea Mab,** *• AJMlter, or the Spirit of Bo& 
tude," and '' Prometheus dnboiiiMi." 

Rev. Oeorge Crabbe— 1754.1832. Born at Aid* 
lM>rough iu Suffulk. Lays claim along with Burns to be 
entitled *' the poet of the poor." His chief poem is " The 
Parish Raster," 

Sir Walter Scott— 1 77 M 83 2. Bjron excepted, the 
greatest poet of bis day. The son of a lawyer in Edinburgh. 
Was himself educated for the legal profession. First gained 
literary distinction by the publication of ** The Border 
Minstrelsy," a collection of legendary and warlike ballads^ 
partly belonging to ancient times, and partly original imita- 
tions of the same. This success was followed up by the still 
greater successes of ^* The Lay of the Last Minstrel," ** Mar^ 
mion/'and *<The Lady of the Lake." Finding that his reputa- 
tion as a poet was paling before the splendid genius of Byron, 
Scott anonymously, produced his long and brilliant series of 
*• Waverley Novels," including "Waverley," " The Antiquary/* 
* Guy Mannering," "Ivanhoe,** Ac.,^. which commanded an 
unprecedented success, and are,eyen yet, largely read. Latterly 
Scott became inrolved in pecuniary embarrassments, and 
resorting to his prolitie pen to dear off his debts his over- 
worked brain gave way and accelerirted his death. Both his 
poems and his novels stand unrivalled in their own particular 
class of composition. 

Lord Oeorge Gordon Byron— 1788-1824. Sur* 

passed all his coutemiiontries in the lofty character of his poet* 
ical genius. Was of wild, wayward, emotional, and impetuous 
temperament, and his* having been slighted in love, and his 
afterwards contraetiu^ an unsuitable marriage, preyed upon his 
high-strung and sensitive nature so as to drive him almost 
to insanity. He left his wife and child, to find solace or 
forgetfulness amid the immoralities and dissipations in which 
he engaged on the Continent. Still his ^)lendid poetical 
faculty remained almost unclouded, and he continued to 
produce poems, for the most part dark and gloomy indeed, 
and, occasionally, not untinged with licentiousness, but which 
must ever occupy a foremost place in our literature. Having 
espoused the cause of Greek independence with the whole 
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a^ojoi; of hiS'^nthusiasm^ the expi^sare to the inclemency of 
ihe weather which was thereby involved brought on a fever, 
of which he died at Missolonghi. Byron's principal poem is 
*^ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,'* one of the grandest effusions 
of poetic genius to be found in any language. He is also 
author of the clever, but reprehensibly licentious, ''Don 
Juan," of ** The Bride of Abydos," " The Corsair," " The 
Giaour," and " Lara." 

GEORGE IV, 

WUliam Wilberforce -1759-1833. A noted phi- 

lanthropist. Born at Hull. Laboured for a period of twenty 
years for the abolition of negro slavery in our colonies. The 
Slavery Abolition Bill passed into law in 1807, Parliament 
granting twenty millions sterling to the slave owners by way 
of compensation was greatly attributable to his exertions. 
Wilberforce spent over a fourth of his income in private 
charities. Was interred in Westminster Abbey with the 
honours of a public funeral. 

William Wordsworth— 1770-1850. A distinguished 

poet. Born at Cockermouth, in Cumberland. Became poet 
laureate. Eesided chiefly in rural seclusion among the 
Cumberland lakes. Hi^i principal work is a philosophical 
poem in blank verse, ei»titled " The Excursion.** 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge— 1772-1834. a poet 

of undoubted genius, but whose inuolence did not permit him 
to do justice to his powers. Author of ''The Ancient 
Mariner," and " Christabel." 

Robert Southey — 1774-1843. Distinguished both as 
a poet and as a prose writer. Severe ftp()lication to study 
brought on insanity. Author of " The Curse of Kehama," 
and '' Joan of Arc." His " Life of Nelson " is his principal 
prose work. 

Thomas Campbell— 1777-1844. A celebrated poet 
and critic. Born in Glasgow, and educated in the university 
of that city. His greatest poem is *' The Pleasures of Hope." 
Is author of several well-known martial odes, including 
*• Ye Mariners of England," and "Hohenlinden." 
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Jbseph Lancaster— 1778-1838. Celebrated as tlie 
founder of the Lancasterian Schools. 

Mrs. HemanS— 1794-1835. One of the greatest of 
English poetesses. Bom in Liverpool. Author of '' Songs 
of the Affection;* and ''The Forest Sanctuary." 

WILLIAM rv. 

Daniel O'Connell— 1775-1847. Known as ''The 
Great Agitator." A. native of Ireland, and, by voice and 
pen, tried to bring about the Repeal of the Union of that 
oountry with Great Britain. By the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill (1829) he obtained a seat in Parliament. Was, in 1843, 
imprisoned for sedition. 

Allan iDlinningham-- 1785-1842. a distinguished 
Scottish poet. Born at Blackwood, Dumfries. Originnlly a 
stone mason. Author of many songs and ballads, and of the 
novel, " Paul Jones." 

Sir John Franklin — 1786-1847. A daring seaman, 
who perished in a voyage which he undertook to discover 
the North-West Passage. Much suspense and doubt existed 
for years as to what had become of Franklin and his ships 
and crews till at length Captain M'Oliutock, who had set out 
in search of him, established beyond a doubt that the gallant 
navigator had perished among the icebergs. 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Henry William Paget Marquis of Anglesea— -1768- 
1854. A brave officer, who headed the last charge of the 
British at Waterloo. In the charge he received a shot in the 
knee, whereupon he exclaimed^ " Who would not lose a leg 
for such a victory f ' 

Joseph Hume— 1777-1855. A celebrated financial 
reformer and liberal statesman. 

Sir Charles Napier— 1782-1853. A distinguished 
admiral, who served in the Peninsular, Affghan, Sikh, and 
Crimean wars. 
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George Stephenson— 178M848. The acm rf a 

collier near Newoistle. Solely a adf-made and self-eduoated 
man. Celebrated as the inventar oi the locomoUye steam 
engine, and originated our railway system. 

George Hamilton Gordon. fi<*l ^ Aberdee*— * 

1784-1860. Became Premier at the head of the Coalition 
Ministry, which, in 1852, succeeded Lord Derby's Adminis* 
tration. Author of '' Enquiry into the Principles of the 
Beauty of Grecian Architecture." 

Henry Joha Temple, Viscount Palmerston— 

1784-1865. A liberal stacesman of high character and great 
diplomatic ability. Educated at Harrow, Edinburgh, and 
Cambridge. Became in succession M.P. for Bletchingley, 
Cambridge University, and Tiverton. Possessing, as he did, 
great capacity for Parliamentary business, he became in suc- 
cession Junior Lord of the Admiralty, Foreign Secretary, 
Home Secretary, and Premier, which latter office he held till 
1858, when he felt compelled to resign. Next year, however, 
be again became Prime Minister, the duties of which office he 
continued to discharge with marked ability and acceptance 
down till the date of his death. 

Sir Robert Peel— 1788-1850. A dretinguished Con- 
servative statesman. Educated at Harrow and Oxford. 
Opposed the Catholic Eniancipntion and Reform Bills, and 
instituted the prosecution of 0*Connell for sedition. Origi- 
nally opposed the Repeal of the Corn Laws, but ultimately 
changed his views, aud became one of the ablest supporters 
of that measure. 

Lord Raglan — 1788-1855. The commander-in-chlcff 
of the British troops engaged in the Crimean war, in which 
he gained the battles of Alma, Ikkebicann, and Balak- 
LAVA (1854), and laid siege to Sebaatopoly before the 
walls of which he died in the sucoeeding year. 

Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde— 17^-1863. A dis- 

tinguished general. Born in Glasgow. Worked his way 
to distinction, against great disadvantages, by sheer dint of 
merit. Rendered signal service in the Peninsular and 
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Cinrn^n wars, but g^io^.the highest reqown in the Sepf^ 
Mutiny (1857) by Li^ rielief of the beleaguered British p^ 
Xucknow, and similar aQOproplishments of skill and daring 

Sir Henry Havelock — 1795-1857. A celebrated 
l^eneral. Born near'. Sunderland. Served with distinction 
'i^ t)ie Affgh^n and Sikh wars. Greatly distinguished him- 
self in the BATTLB {|f Mqhumna (1857), and in other actions 
during the Sepoy Jjdu^ny. 

Robert Stephenson— 1803-1859. A distinguished 
engineer. Son of George Stephenson before mentioned. 
Constructed he Menai Suspension Brids^e, and the Yictoria 
Bridge over the River Si. Lawrence, triumphs of engineering 
fikill .and enterprise. 

JUEADING AUTHORS. 

John Lingard— 1771-185JI. Author of an excelleab 
History of England from the Boman Invasion to the BtQ- 
volution, from n lioman Catholic point pf view. 

Henry Hallam— 1778-1859. A distinguished his- 
(toriau. Author <^ '^ The j Constitutional History of Eng« 
land.'' 

Thomas Moore— 1779-1852. The national poet of 
Irelapd. Author of >* Lnll^h Rookh/' and a collection of 
beautiful songs, entitled *' Irish Melodies." 

Lord Brougham— 1779- 1868. A man of the mogt 
.I'emarkable jneucai power. Distinguished as a man .of 
science, a statesman, orator, and man of. letters. Conducted 
the defence of .Qikeeni Caroline, and was a warm supporter 
of the Reform Bill of 1832. 

• Sheridan Knowles— 17^44862. One of the i^ost 

'Buo^essful drap^atic writiei^.pf modern times. An Irishman 
liy birth. "Author of "Virginius," "The Wife," '''iJha 
HuncUbacjk/' and '^Wjlliam Tell.'' 

.John WilSOnTr-]l786-l854. A celebrated poet and 
miscellaneous writer. Bom in .Paisley. Became professcMr 
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of Moral Philosophy in the XTniTersity of Edinburgh. Under 
the nom de plume of Christopher North, was one of the 
earliest contributors to Blackwood'a Magazine. Author of 
'' The Isle of PaUns, and *' Noctes Ambrosian»." 

Michael Faraday — 1794-1867. Distinguished as a 
chemist, and writer on Natural Philosophy. Author of 
*' Popular Lectures on the Chemistry of a Candle." 

Thomas Hood— 1798-1845. A celebrated poet and 
wit. Son of a livery stable keeper in London. Some of 
the wittiest, as also some of the most pathetic lines in our 
literature, are from the pen of Hood. Author of '* Song of 
the Shirt," and " The Flight of Miss Kilmansegg." 

Lord (Thomas Babington) Macaulay— 1800* 

1859, Celebrated as a poet and historian. Author of 
*' Lays of Ancient Home," and '* History of England." 

Hugh Miller--1802-1855. Born in Cromarty. Waa 
originally a stone-mason. One of the most accomplished of 
self-educated men. Became celebrated as a geologist. 
Author of *' Testimony of the Rocks," and ** First impressions 
.of England and its People.'* 

Douglas Jerrold— 1803-1857. Chiefly distinguished 
as a dramatist and wit. Was one of the cleverest writers 
for Punch, 

Lord (Edward Bulwer) Lytton— 1805.1873. A 

writer of the most extraordinary accomplishments and versa- 
tility. Won renown in almost every department of literature, 
but is best known as a novelist and dramatist. Author of 
•• Pelham,'* " Rienzi," ** Zanoni," and a long list of remark- 
able works of fiction. '* The Lady of Lyons " is the most 
successful of his plays. 

Alfred • TennVSOIl — 1810. Poet laureate. One of 
the greatest poets of his time. Author of '* In Memoriam,*' 
and *' Idylls of the King.'* 

William Makepeace Thackeray— 181M863. 

A clever novelist and satirist. Author of ** Vanity Fair," and 
^ Lectures on the Four Georges." 



Charles Dickens— 1812-1869. The most popular 
novelist of his day, his works, in point of success, rivalling 
those of Sir Walter Scott Author of "The Pickwick 
Papers," *' Oliver Twist,'' •* Nicholas Nickleby," and " David 
Copperfield." Gkve public readings from his works with 
great acceptance, both in this country and in America. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning-i8U.l86i. A 

poetess of the highest order. Authoress of '* Aurora Leigh." 
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ROMAN PERIOD. 

Julius CSBSStr made two nnsuccessful invasions of 
Britain. The first invasion was B.C. 55, when little more 
than a landing was effected. But, next year (54 b.c ) he 
advanced as far as Herts, where he overthrew the Britons 
under their general, Cassibelaxjnus, and a peace was con- 
cluded. 

The next invasion did not take place till 44 a.d., when an 
expedition undertaken by the Emperor Claudius followed up 
the advantage which had been gained by Csesar. The Romans 
were opposed by a native chief called Cabactacus, who, being 
betrayed, was made prisoner, and carried to Home in triumph. 

A.D. 5&. Suetoniufi , the Roman general, pursued the 
Druids to their groves of refuge in Mona (Anglesey) and 
massacred them there. During his absence, the Britons 
under Queen Boadicea burned London and slaughtered 
70,000 Roman colonists. On his return Suetonius overthrew 
with great slaughter the Britons under Boadicea, who com- 
mitted suicide (61). 

78. Julius AgricolSti ^^ the reign of Vespasian was 
the first to really conquer, and to some extent civilize the 
Britons. Penetrated as far as the Grampians, where he 
overthrew the Caledonians under their leader Galgacus. 
To protect southern Britain against the Caledonians of the 
north, he built a wall and chain of forts between the Friths 
of Forth and Clyde. In 139 this wall was rebuilt by Lollius 
Urbicus, and called the Wall of Antonius, or Graham's 
Dyke, 
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117. lu the reign of Adrian a wall was erected between 
the Solwaj Frith and the mouth of the. Tyne to protect the 
Southern Britons from the only partially subdued Scots and 
Picts. 

205. Under t&e Bmpermr Sevenxs, who came to Britain 
in person, i<« waa* ftmnd B6t(»eBsary to repair and strengthen 
the wall of Adrian. SeTerus strdngly fortified Eboracum 
(York), wber^ he died.. 

800. ChriBtianlty » sapposed to have been intro* 
duced into Britain by some OhristianiEed Romans, before the 
end of the fiipst' century. The -first persecution of the British 
Christians- brc^e 0nt^ nnder the Eknperor Digcletiaiv. The 
first English martyr, Sv. A&bait, suffered at Yeruium, erer 
sinoe known as St. Albansi 

' 410. The Romans, hard pressed by the Goths and Vandals 
felt compelled to withdraw their troops from Britain to 
defend the walls of Rome itself. They never returned. 

Roman Britain ^^^^ dli^ded into Five Provinces : — 

1. Britannia PriToa, the Counties south of the Thames 
and Severn. 2. Britannia Secuvda<, modem Wales. 3. 
FUwia Ccesarientis, the modem Midland and Eastern Coun- 
ties. 4. Maxima Cce&ariensis, the Northern Counties to the 
Watt of Adrian, f. VaimOitB, the country between the Walls 
of Adrian and Aotoniut; 

Towns. — ^Among the more important of the Roman Towns 
may be mentioned — LoticUnium or Artgtistay London ; 
TA^rnUXy Bath-; (Uevrnm, Groncester > l4ca Silurwn, Caerleon; 
Deva^ Chester ; Lindum, Lincoln ; EhtUupias, Bichborough, 
the usual Soman landing plaae,, and then celebrated for 
oj^stera; Cambodununk Slack (Yorka) ; Caiaaractaminif 
Catterick (Yorks.) ; Lu^uvalUum, Carlisle ; Sorbiodunum, 
Old Saram ; Tenia Belgiarum, Winchester , Verulamium, St. 
Atbans ; tharamm^ ' York ; ' Bagae^ Leicester ; Cantiopolis, 
Canterbury; /^co, Exeter. 

RoXBSd — ^The principal Roman Road&were — Watling Street^ 
extending from £ent by London to Caernarvon ; Ermin, 
item Sonck Watsfef tO'doothamptMi; Jf^u Way, from Com wall 
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to Lincoln ; Ikenild or RihenUd Street j £rom IVnemontb to 
St. DaYid's, passing through York, Derby, and Birmingham. 

THE SAXON PERIOD. 

Immediately after the departure of the Boman troops, the 
Picts and Scots, whom their presence had kept in check, 
began to make cruel incursions upon the unprotected Britons. 

445. Vortigem^ & British prince, appealed to the Saxon 
pirates cruising off the coast to aid him against the Picts and 
Scots. The pirates willingly responded, drove out the Picts 
and Scots, but then began to oyerrun and conquer the country 
for themselves. Their original leaders are stated to have 
been two brothers, Henoist and Horsa, but some regard 
these two personages as purely mythical and suppose that 
since in the old Saxon Hengat was the word for '' a ho^e," 
and Horsa signified '* a mare," Hengist and Horsa is simply 
a vaguely abstract term for the Saxons whose national emblem 
was, and whose banner bore the insignia of a White Horse. 
Portion by portion, England fell under the dominion of the 
Saxons, who met with little effectiye resistance except from 
a leader named Ambrosius, who was a Homan by birth, and 
the celebrated British King Arthur whose identity has been 
all but lost in fable and romance. 

The Heptarchy. Was the collectiTe name given to 
the seven (sometimes eight) distinct kingdoms into which 
England was apportioned by the Saxons. 

The kingdoms were as follows . — 

457. Kent. Founded by a tribe of Jutes under Hen* 
gist. 

4^. Sussex- Corresponding nearly to the counties 
of Sussex and Surrey. Founded by the l^xons under Ella. 

495. WeSSex. Corresponding nearly to Hants, Wilts, 
Somerset, Dorset, and Devon. Founded by the. Saxons 
under Ida. 

527. Essex. Corresponding nearly to Essex and 
Middlesex. Founded by the Saxons under Ercenwin. 

547. Northumbria. ^l^e country between the 
Humber and the Forth. Founded by the ^gles under Ida. 
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. 570. East Anglia. Corresponding nearly to Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Cambridge. Founded by the Angles under 
Uffa. 

. 582. Mercia. Comprised the midland counties not 
included in any of the previous kingdoms. Founded by 
Cridda, and peopled by immigrations from the other king- 
doms. The seyen kingdoms were independent of each other, 
but Wessex, the most powerful, gradually gained ascendancy 
oyer the rest. So in 

800. Egbert who was crowned King of Wessez, was 
acknowledged at the same time as soyereign of the six other 
states. 

836. Ethelwolf> son of Egbert, defeated the Danes at 
AcKLEY, in Surrey. He had four sons who reigned after 
him in succession — Ethelbald, Ethelbert^ Ethelred, and 
Alfred. 

858. Ethelbflld. '^^ Danes continued their inroads. 
The king rendered himself unpopular by marrying his step- 
mother, Judith. 

860. Ethelbert. The Danes seized the Island of 
Thanet, and continued to ravage the country with sword and 
fire. 

866. Ethelred. The ravages of the Danes were more 
terrible than ever. Ethelred was defeated in the battles of 
Reading, Aston, Basing, and Mebton, in the last named of 
which he was mortally wounded. 

871. Alfred (the Great). The Danes continued their 
inroads, expelled Alfred from his throne, and he felt for a 
.time constrained to seek refuge in disguise among the fens 
of Athelney. At the proper time emerging from his seclu- 
sion, he overthrew the Danes under Quthrum in the great 
BATTLE of Ethvndune, in Wilts. He then concluded a peace 
with the Danes on the condition that they should become 
Christians, and during the remainder of his reign the country 
enjoyed comparative peace and quiet, while he himself, a 
man far in advance of the age, propounded many wise laws, 
translated portions of the scHptures into the language of 
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M ^j^^; iiid fbttdi^^ m^ ikglifSh na^. lite Sftxim 
sftd^ditort^ of A4fi«tf ^^e tfiii^ itt number. 

901. Edward I. (the Elder). Son of Alfred. Had 
BPti^e^ contest v^im the' ll^iahes^ incited' by his dousin, Ethel- 
n^ld, who' atiem^ted to usuir^ the thn^e. 

925. AthdlstdlL. ^legitimate son of Edward* One 
of tlie most powerful princes of his time. Suppressed insor- 
r^tiohs in Wales and Scotland. The Northumbrian Danes 
under his two nephews, Gutfrith and Aulaf, aided by the 
Eing of S66tfiand, I'evblted; but ^eir6 defeated with great 
slKi^ter in the^tA^WiA of Bitui^AirBtTBGH (93^7). He was a 
wise as well as a powerful ruler. 

940. Edixiltind C^he l^agnifiCient). Brotiier of Athel- 
slanl. Aulaf, who hdd beien banished, returned to the 
dowitrf, aind revolted. Merciless vengeance "Wbb visited 
upon the Cambrian Britons who had aided Aulaf. Edmund 
was assassinated at a^ banquel by Le'olf, in outlaw. 

94^. Edred, Bi^ther of Edmund. Suppressed anothef 
dangerous iusurrection which broke out in Northumbri^. 

9bB. tld#y (th^ Fali^). Brother of Edred. His r^gn 
ufaj^ ckifefly dcciipied' with contestis v^ith the monlastic dcirgy, 
headed by the celebrated Dunstan (see Biog. page 3 Dunstan.)' 

958. Edgar (tW I^^c^fel)"^ Brother of Edwy. this 
x^bign was also hailed by the vigorous and resftless inter- 
fkfeixc^ of Du^t^.^ Wolves were exterminated in England. 
The navy was improved. Edgiif rieceiv^d homage from the 
]^figB of Wates^ Sooitebd, ^d Irebnd. 

975. tidvri^tA II. ,(*^e Martyr). Son of Edgar. His 
8M^6the#, Elfrfd^ tried to obtelin the ci^oWn fcrr his younger 
b]ft>th6r, EcbelyM, bt^ the influence of Duibttan raised Ed- 
ii^flird to the thr6)de. Wd was murdered Ht the gate of Gorfe 
Odsde, Dorsetshire, by sA assassin MHd by Eifride. 

. 979. Ethelred it, (the Unready^ Son of Edgar by 
Eifrede. The Danes again resumed their inroads meeting 
with no effective resistance. Eihelred trie4 to bribe off their 
kostility by payingthem a tatz calfed^ f)AN£aELT, which he 
grouifd from his impoverished subjects. Paying Danegelt 
had not the desired effect, and Ethelred next resorted to the 
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dtFotoioii* MeastniB cH- pldltin^aad oarrytiigviiitofexeoation i* 
Wholesale MASiSAfOBO oi thi EbLJ»Ba^ on St^ Brice's Day- 
(Sav, 18tlkv 1:002V ^A^ftioog- the' mutd^red was Ghmhilda,i 
Bister of Sweyn, Kidf^ of Dentaao-k^ wbo in^ refialiation, landed 
ki Englaiad, aikid drove^ Ethelred from the throne. Six weeks' 
afterwards' Swejs diedy and EtiMlr<Ni was recalled by ther 
Witan, and reigned ingloriously for two years, paying heavy 
tribute ta the Danes. 

1016. Edmuiid'IL (Iroaside); Son of Ethelred IIv 
His* short reign' of six; mohtte wVl9 harasHed by the Danes' 
under Canute, son of Sweyii^ wlfo daiitied the sovereignty of 
the' ooundryi Wbb defeated by Gan^e in the battle ot 
AtssmaBOK^ in Essex.* Agreed, by tho advice of the Witan^- 
to sfaaire the kingdom Ivith the Dutes, he retainiDig Wessexy 
wh^e Canute- waiEf flMskMnndedged'king iik the other states. 

1017. CanutO, son of Sweyh, King of Denmark On 
the death of Ironside,* %y ^ eOAiiebt c^ the Witan, he became 
liing of dU England. Levied hea^ tflixes npoii t^e English. 
Ob) the death of his brother HiLrc^ he became heir to thd 
crowii of Denmark. Slibdiied' the Swedes- by the aid oi 
English troops niidev Earl Ckd^iny obtained the crown of 
Norway, and exiEtctedaUlegiattce-fioF Cumberiand from Malcolm* 
King of Scotland. His gordrtiAient was wise and politic, 
biit 8t^m> and severe. 

1035: HiBtfOld! L (Bto^fdo*). IBegttintate siwi of Canute. 
I^da^fiite imgiii Ulhdk (Vf Uis fath^^s will. Was compelled by' 
the Witto to 6edel tV'ess^ tb hid'bi^oChelr HardicaHUte. 

1040. flftrdi C fin tltp. ^!^ ^^ Canute. Commenced 
a prosecution against JECiearl Qo<iwin, who was, however, agaiu 
F^tored to favoI^r. J^poMd' a ffrievous Danegelt, which 
caused an insurcectiony in ,wm<di Worcester wf^ ravaged by 
fire dacl sslrbrd. 

Ml. jBiWatfd' in; (tetf Ctmfes^.) Sbn of Etbel- 
t^ 11 Wi»; iipoU Ifcrf'&Ath af Haa'difcanute, faised to the 
iSttamtiy' Mknf hf etti fnStt^sM 6f MH Godwin, wh'osi 
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deyotion to tHe Saxon interests, and made himself the tool 
and dupe of the priesthood and his cousin, William, Duke of 
Normandj. He abolished Danegelt. Supported Duncan, 
King of Scotland against the usurper Macbeth, who was over- 
thrown and slain in the battle of Dunsinanb (1054). Ed- 
ward rebuilt, if indeed he did ^ not found, Westminster 
Abbey. 

1066. Harold II. (The Dauntless). Son of Earl God- 
win. Defeated a Norwegian army under King Hardraga 
and his own rebel brother Tostig in the battle of Stamford 
Bridge. William, Duke of Normandy, on the pretext that 
the crown of England had been promised to him by his 
cousin, Edward the Confessor, landed on the Sussex coast, at 
the head of a powerful army. Harold hastened from Stam- 
ford Bridge to oppose him. The battle of Hastings ensued, 
in which Harold was defeated and slain (1066). Thus ended 
the Saxon Dynasty in England. 

NORMAN PERIOD. 

1066. William I. (The Conqueror). Natural son of 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, by the daughter of a tanner. On 
the defeat at Hastings, the Witan declared Edgar Atheling, 
grandson of Edmund Ironside, king. But in three months Edgar 
felt compelled to yield up his claim in fayour of William. The 
Saxons under Waltheof, aided by the Danes and Scots, seized 
York, but were defeated by William. Suppressed the Saxon 
natives' cause with the utmost seyerity, reducing them to the 
condition of serfs to the Normans. Laid waste a large tract of 
country to make the New Forest, to protect the game in which 
he CD acted the infamous Forest Laws. Suppressed an insurrec- 
tion of the Northern barons by conyerting the whole country 
into a blackened wilderness from the Humber to the Tees 
and from the Wear to the Tyne. William was wounded at 
the battlb of Gerberoi, by Ms son Robert, in opposing his 
claim to the duchy of Normandy (1079). " Domesday Book,** 
containing a suryey of the yarious landed estates in the king- 
dom, was compiled. England was diyided into 60,000 
f' Knights' Fees," to facilitate the working of the Feudal 
System, by which militaxy service at the head of a stipulated 
number of men» waa the rent paid for l£e respectiye estates. 
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Died from an accident sustained at the sieoe of Mantes! in a 
war against Philip of France (1087). 

1087. William II. (Rufos). Son of William I. A 
number of the barons raised an unsuccessful insurrection in 
favour of his brother Robert Invaded Normandy, and com- 
pelled Robert to acknowledge him heir of both the Norman 
fmd English crowns. Malcolm Canmoke, King of Scots, 
invaded England, and was slain at the siege of Alnwick 
(1093). Suppressed an insarrection in favour of Stephen 
(1095). Robert pawned the duchj of Normandy to William 
for 10,000 marks, and joined the Crusades. Rufus was acci- 
dentally (?) mortally wounded with an arrow, while hunting 
in the New Forest. 

1100. Henry I. (Beauderc). Youngest son of the 
Conqueror. His elder brother, Robert, being in Palestine, he 
seized the treasure, and usurped the throne. Robert returned 
to assert his right, but hostilities were terminated by a treaty 
of peace. War again broke out, and Henry invaded Nor- 
mandy and, in the BATTLE of Tenchebrai (1106), defeated 
Robert and took him prisoner. Prince William, only son of 
the king, was drowned while returning from Normandy to 
England (1120). Conferred the hand of his daughter Maude 
upon Geoffrey PtiANTAGENBT, Count of Anjou, and declared 
her his successor. Thus originated the royal house of 
Plantagenet. 

HOUSE OF BLOIS. 

1135. Stephen* Third son of the Earl of Blois, and 
grandson of the Conqueror. Usurped the crown, to the 
exclusion of Maude. To render himself popular, abolished 
Danegelt, which had been again revived. David, king of 
Scotland, invaded England in fevour of Maude, but was over- 
thrown in the " battle of the Standakd,'* fought on North- 
allerton Moor, Yorkshire (1138). Maude, ably supported by 
her half-brother Robert, Earl of Qloucester, attempted to wrest 
the throne from Stephen by foree of arms, and defeated and 
took him prisoner in the battle of Lincoln (1141). 
Maude was then crowned, but tibe Earl of Gloucester being 
taken prisoner was exchanged for Stephen, who again ascended 
the throne. Stephen agreed that if. he were allowed to wear 
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the crown dHring his lifetime, he would pennit Henry, 
Maude's eldest son, to be appointed his successor. Theoppre»* 
sion of the people by the baroiis was, in this reign, of the 
most chid and griieVdt^ chbracteTi 

THE PLA|ff^TAC*ENET PERiaD. 

1154. Henry ir. (Shortniaiitle); Sdnof Maude, from 
whom he inherited* l^cttrbsinxfyy itiheriting at the same time 
Anjou from his feth'^ atid Aqtiitaitie frdm his marriage with 
Eleanor, the divorced ^tteen of Louis VII. Obtained from 
Malcolm IV. of Scotland; the Counties of Cumberland, 
Northumberland aUd Westhroteland, which had, up to that 
time, belonged to Gotland (1156). Appointed Thomas a 
B£CK£T Archbishop of Canterbury (1162), but that primate 
seeking to ex:i^t the efcclesiastical oTer the secular supremacy 
iA the realm, quarrelled with the King, and was assassinated 
(1170). The contest between the eoclesiaetieal and secute 
authority- in the realm led to the passing of the Constitu-' 
TiONs of Clabekdon (1164), so named from their bein^ 
passed at a< council held at Clarendon in Wilts. The object 
of the ''Constitutions*' was to limit the power of the clergy 
and to render theni^ when criminal, amenable to the secular 
laws. 

Owing to dissentlona among the Irish themselves, 
Hugjish supremacy had^: to a considerable extent, been estab- 
lished amongst them by a military force headed by Strong* 
BOW, Earl of Pemi^ROKB. Taking advantage of this, the 
King himself passed' over to Ireland and received the sub- 
mission of the Iriab princes (1172). The King's latter years 
were nrnch embittered by tbe undutiful rebellions raised 
against him by his own sons, Henry, Bichard and Geofiery, 
supported by Louis VIL of France, and William the Lioir 
of ScoTiAND. The lattef was taken prisoner at Alnwick, and 
compelled to acknowledge Scotland a dependency of the 
English: crown. 

1189. Richard I, (C«bur »e Lion). Son of Henry II, 
Joined Pbilii^ II. df fVatlee in tibe Third Crttsadb (1190). 
Distitaguisfaed himself by his great bravery i^inst the 
Infid<^ at thi» battlb of AsKiEtoir and the sbigfb of Aob^ 
(ll92)r On Us nstttm^ Heme fhna Palestine he was^ madc^ 
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ptisoner 1^ his mpii^Qi enemy IjeoPold, Dukb of Austria; 
'Leopold committed Richard into the haada of Hbnby VLy 
;Eaip?ror of Germanj, who retained h$m in prison for nearly 
iiwo years, st the end of which jHsriod he was set at liberty 

a his subjects paying a ransom of 1.50,000 marks (11 94)* 
3 returned to England, the throne of which had beep 
^usurped by his brother John, bnty within two months he had 
:engaged in a war with France. He was mortally wounded 
^byan arrow, by Bebtrand pbGourdon, while beseiging the 
•€astle of Chaluz to chasti^ a rebellions vassal of his own 
'(1199). 

1199. Johii (Lackland). Brother of Richard L Usurped 
,the crown which by right belonged to his nephew, Prince 
, Arthur, son of Geofpbbt, his elder biiother. .Arthur was 
. murdered, some historians say, by John's own hand. (1202) 
The Edict of Hasxutos was passed by which all ships were 
compelled to strike their topsails, to the EngUsh flag in the 
narrow seas. John engaged in war with Philip II. of France, 
..and thereby lost nearly the whole of Normandy which had 
belonged to Sngland fur nes»:ly three centuries. (1204) 
"i Quarrelled with the Pope ip. regard to whether he or his 
Holiness had the right to nominate to the Archbishopric pf 
Canterbury, and was, in consequence excommunicated and 
•deposed, England being placed under an Interdict. Sub- 
sequently gave in the most base submission to the Pope, 
acknowledging England to be a. fief of .the Holy See. (1213) 
■Renewed the war with France, and was defeated in the 
BATTLE of Bou VINES (1214). TJie Barons rose in insurrec- 
•^tion and compelled John to sign Magna Chakta (121'o), 
• the chief objects of which was to protect the rights of the 
peers against the aggressions of the Crown, but which by 
' its subsequent modifications came to be the safeguard of the 
people generally. John imme4iately violated the * Charter,' 
' and the barons resented by calling to their aid Louis the 
' Pauphinb of France, to whom they offered the English crown. 
' Louis landed in England and. a war ensued, during the pro- 
secution of • which John died. 

1316. SeiUry IIL (Winchester). Sonof Jolxn. .The 
.ff)(irl of Fembrokei Ead Manwchal, Hubert de: Burgh, and 
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Peter dea Boches conducted the Grovemment successiyel/ 
during his minority. The French, and a number of the 
English under Louis were still prosecuting^ the war in Eng- 
land, but they were defeated by Pembroke in the battle of 
Lincoi;n (12 17), after which the French cause rapidly declined. 
Married Eleanor of Proveuce, and disgusted his subjects by 
his marked preference for her foreign relatives. Engaged in 
a war with Louis VIII. of France and was defeated in the 
BATTLES of Taillbbottrg and Saintes (1242). The disaffected 
barons, headed by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
assembled at Westminster and adjourned to Oxford where, in 
the ** Mad Parliament," they drew up the Provisions of 
Oxford to which they obtained the royal signature (1258). 
The ** Provisions'* placed the Gk>vemment in the hands of 
twenty-four of the barons, headed by de Montfort. The 
barons, under de Montfort defeated and took Henry prisoner 
in the battle of Lewes (1264). Next year de Montfort 
laid the foundation of our House of Oommons, by for the first 
time, summoning citizens and burgesses to sit as representa. 
tives (1265). l3ie rebel barons were defeated in the battle 
of Evesham (1265) in which de Montfort himself was slain. 
With the exception of that of George III., this is the longest 
reign in English history. 

1272. Edward I. (Longshanka). Son of Henry HI. 
Undertook and accomplished the Conquest of Wales, in 
spite of the brave resistance of the Welsh under their Prince 
Llewellyn (1283). Upon his eldest son, bom in Caernarvon 
Castle, he conferred the title of Prince of Wales, which has 
ever since been borne by the eldest son of each successive 
English sovereign. He took possession of the Isle of Man 
(12£ ^). A dispute having risen as to the succession to the 
Scottish crown, and he having been appointed umpire to 
decide between the claims of the two principal candidates, 
Kobebt Bruce and John Baliol, he found therein a pre- 
text to have himself declared King of Scotland. This claim 
was gallantly resisted by Sib William Wallace at the 
head of a small army of Scottish patriots. Wallace signally 
defeated the EngUsh in the battle of Stirling Bridge 
(1297). Owing to the treachery of the Scottish nobles 
Wallace was defeated by Edward in person in the battle of 
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Falkiek (1298). Wallace was betrayed into the hands of 
his enemies, and Edward caused him to be barbarously exe- 
cuted (1305). Confirmed Magna Charta and the statute 
DE Tallaoio non Concedbvdo, which vested in Parliament 
the sole right of levying taxes. Died on an expedition to 
Scotland to oppose the Scots under Bruce (1306). 

1307. Edward II (Caernarvon). Son of Edward I. 
For a time prosecuted the war with Scotland, but without 
much success, and at length he was defeated by the Scots 
under Binice in the great battle of Bannockburn (1314), 
by which Bruce became King of Scotland. Edward ren« 
dered himself unpopular by his attachment to worthless 
favourites, among whom the chief were Piers Gaveston and 
Hugh de Spenceb. The nobles compelled the king to 
banish Gaveston, and to vest the government of the state in 
a council of twelve peers, known as •* The Ordainers" (1310). 
The nobles rebelled, but were defeated by the royal troops 
in the battle of Borough Bridge (1322). Edward's own 
queen, Isabella, with her paramour, Roger Mortimer, 
headed a rebellion against him. He fell into their hands, 
and was, it is supposed, murdered in Berkeley Castle (1327). 

1327. Edward III (Windsor). Son of Edward II. 
Isabella and Mortimer conducted the Goveiiiment during 
his minority. At the age of seventeen he by force took the 
government of the country into his own hands, executed 
Mortimer, and imprisoned Isabella. Defeated the Scots in 
the battle of Halidon Hill (1333). Claimed the throne 
t)f France in right of his mother, Isabella, daughter of 
Philip IV. Defeated the French navy in the battle of 
Sluts (1340). By the statute of Pbovisoks the pope was 
prohibited from making presentations to church liviDgs in 
England (1344). Again invaded France, and, supported 
by his son, the " Black PaurcB," won the battle of Cbessy 
(1346). His queen, Philippa, defeated the Scots the same 
year in the battle of Neville's Cboss, near Durham. Be- 
newed the war with France, and the Black Prince won|~the 
battle of Poictiebs, taking John, the French king, pri- 
soner (1356). The Black Prince died, and England began 
to lose her French possessions in rapid succession (1376). 
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During itlie'laaijreal^eftfaeffeigii 1^;€k>vernj|ieoJ'' yrm in ^i^ 
hands of the unpopular John of QhVUT, Duke of iLauca^teir. 
In this reign WtcuiFFB pieached the doctrinj^ of the A9r 
-FOBMATiON. His followers were called Lollaebb. 

1377. Ricl^ard .II. (Bordeaux). Son of the Blaek 
Prince. A council cit fifteen ruled during his minority. 
Levied a Poll Tax to carry on the wars against France find 
^Scotland. This led to a. popular insurrection, headed by 
Wat Tylbb and Jaok Straw. Tyler was slain by WaJt 
WORTH, Lord Mayor of London, and three hundred of his 
followers were hanged. Sent an unsuccessful expedition 
into Scotland (1385). The royal power was usurped by 
' Thomas Duke of Glouoester (1 386). Bicbard recovered the 
reins of government and banished Gloucester (1389). The 
(Statue of Praemunire was confirmed, wbich had first been 
enacted imder Edward L (1306),, and subsequently revised 
in tbe Statute of Peoyisors und^ Edward III. (1344:). Its 
object was to vest in the king, and take away from the pope 
.the appoinlanent of bishops in England. I^mbai^ked to 
.quell an insurrection in Ireland, and, during his absence, 
. Henry Bolinobroke, iDuke of Lanoastsr, in-vaded Eng- 
land, landing at itavenspur, Yorks. The king was seized 
at Flint, and deposed by the Par lianxejit in. favour of BpJing- 
broke. Was committed to prison in Pontefract Castle, but 
his ultimate fate has not been authentically a«icertained. He 
,had banished Bolingbrqke, and in his absence seized the 
. estates of his father, who died during the term of banish- 
ment. 

90U9B . /9F I I»/kKC^^T]f a. 

1399. Henry IV. (BoKngbroke). Son of John of 
Qaunt. Coined the throne ** by right of bjood," as also by 
the consent of Parliaments Sentence of death was passed 
upon all who should Obsjbii^ately adhere to the doctrines of 
the Lollards (1401). The Welsh, under Owen Glendower, 
for some years, maintained the independence of Wales. In. 
vading armies of the Scots were defeated in the. battles of 
Nisbet Moor and Homildon Hill (1402). Owen Glen- 
power, supported by the Earl of Northumberland and a 
* Scottish force under Douglas, ra»«ed an-insurrection in favour 
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df tlie Earl of March, but was defeated by the king's forces 
in the battlk of Shkewsburt, in which "Hotspur," s(^ 
of the Earl of Northumberland, was slain (1403). 

1413. Henry V. Son of Henry IV. Renewed the 
claim of Edwaril III, to the crown of France (1414). Another 
insniTcction was raised in favour of the Earl of March, and thc^ 
Earl of Cambridge and Lord Scrope were executed for the 
part they had taken in it. In the French war the king won 
the great Battle of Agincourt (1415). Concluded the 
Treaty of Troyes, in terms of which he married the French 
princess Catherine, on the understanding that he was to 
succeed her father, Charles VL, upon the throne of France 
(1420). Bequeathed the regency of France to his brother 
John, Duke of Bedford, and that of Englatld to Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester (1422). 

1422. Henry VI. Son of Henry Y, Was eleven 
months old on the death of his father. The war with France 
was carried on, and the French, aided by the Scots, were 
defeated in the bati^lbs of Cabvant and Ybrnouille (1424). 
The celebrated peasant girl, Joan of Arc, turned the scale 
against the English, and compelled them to raise the siEOsr 
of Orleans (1429). Henry was crowned at Paris as King 
of France, and the war oontinued to he carried on by the 
Duke of Bedford. and Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury ; but Kttle 
success attended the Engli^ arms. Henry married the 
celebi-ated Margaret of Anjou (1443). The claim of the 
House of York to the throne began to gather strength, 
chiefly through the incapacity of the king and the unpopular 
character of his two principal ministers, Cardinal Edmund 
Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, and De la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. 
The court split up into two opposing factions, the one 
favouring Cardinal Beaufbrt and the other the Duke of 
Gloucester, who, it has been supposed, was assassinated at 
the instigation of Margaret of Anjou (1447). De la Pole, 
who, at the head of the English army, had been unable to 
achieve anything in France, wa^ impeached and executed 
(1449). A popular insurrection broke out, headed by one 
Jack Cade (144^). Henry lapsed into insanity, and the 
Duke of York became Protector, and removed his rival, the 
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Duke of Somerset, from power (1454). The king recovered, 
and York had again to make way for Somerset. The friends 
of the Torkist interest tooJc up arms, assuming a White 
Bose as their badge, while the friends of the king and 
Somerset — ^that is, those who favoured the claim of the 
House of Lancaster — assumed, in the same manner, a Red 
Hose. Hence the war which ensued was known as the 
" Wai-s of the Roses." 

BATTLES OF THE WABS OF THE BOSES. 

THS YORKISTS DEFEATED THE 
LANCASTRIANS AT 

St Albans (Ist battle) .... 1465 

Bloreheath 1459 

Northampton 1460 

Mortimer's Gross 1461 

Towton 1461 

Hedgley Moor • . • • • 1464 

Hexham 1464 

Baxnet 1471 

Tewkesbury 1471 

Richard, Duke of York, was slain in the battle of Wake- 
field, but the party rallied round his son Edward, who 
ei^tered London, and Henry was deposed (1461). 



THE LANCASTRIANS DEFEATED 
THE T0UXI8T8 AT 

Wakefield 1460 

St. Albans (2n(i battle) .... 1461 
Bosworth 1485 



HOUSE OF YORK. 



1461. Edward IV. Son of Richard, Duke of York. 
The Lancastrians still struggled to recover the throne, and 
through the influence of the Earl of Warwick, " the King 
Maker," Henry VI. was again, for a short time, restored, 
while Edward had to flee into exile, although the battles of 
Towton, Hedolet Moor, and Hexham had blighted the 
hopes of the Lancastrians. Edward returned from exile, 
and won the battle of Babnet, in which engagement the 
King Maker was slain. Henry was committed lo the Tower, 
where he shortly afterwards died (1471). In the same year, 
under Margaret of Anjou, the Lancastrian party were again 
defeated in the battle of Tewkesbury. Margaret herself, 
and her son Prince Edward, were taken prisoners, and the 
latter was cruelly murdered. In this reign Printing was 
introduced into England by Oaxton. 
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1483. Edward V. Son of Edward IV. His uncle, 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was appointed Protector during 
the minority. He had the young king and his brother com- 
mitted to the Tower, on the pretext of securing their safety,' 
and there, it has been supposed, they were privately mur- 
dered by his orders. He then usurped the throne. 

1483. Richard III. (Crookback). Uncle of Edward V. 
A conspirary was entered into in favour of the claim of 
Henbt Tudos, Ea&l of Bighmond, the nearest surviving re- 
presentative of the House of York. Having been suspected of 
being a party in the conspiracy, the Duke of Buckingham was 
executed (1483). The Duke of Richmond landed at Milford 
Haven, and Richard marched to oppose him. The battle of 
BoswoBTH ensued, in which Richard was slain (1485). 

TTJDOR PERIOD. 

1485. Henry VII. Son of Edmund Tudor, by Mar- 
garet, granddaughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
and was thereby the nearest surviving heir of the House of 
Lancaster. Married the Princess Elizabetb, daughter of 
Edward IV., and thereby united the Houses of York and 
Lancaster (1486). Lajcbebt Simnel personating the Earl of 
Warwick, headed an insurrection in the Yorkist interest, but 
his troops, under the Earl of Lincoln, with reinforcements 
from Ireland and from Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, were 
defeated in the battle of Stoke, Notts (1487), Instituted 
"Benevolences," supplies raised by arbitrary enact m ent. Pebkhj 
Wabbeck, personating the young Duke of York, who was 
supposed to have been murdered in the Tower by command 
of the Duke of Gloucester (Richard III.), raised an unauc 
cessful insurrection, in which he was supported by the 
Dnchess of Burgundy and James IV^. of Scotland. Illegal 
taxation caused an insurrection in Cornwall, but the rebels, 
under Lord Audley, were defeated at Blackheath (1497). 
Warbeok and the Earl of Warwick were executed (1499). 
Margaret, Henry's daughter, was married to James IV of" 
Scotland : this marriage led to the subsequent Union of the 
English and Scottish crowns (1501). Henry was exceedingly 
avaricious, and used .two obnoxious ministers, Empson and 
Dudley, in making grievous extortions upon his subjects. 
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1509. Henry VIII. Son of Henry VII. Thomas 
Wolsey was received into fitvonr (1510). Gained the battle 
OF THE Spuas, in. the war against Louis XII. of France. 
The Scots were defeated in the battle of Flodden by the 
English under the Earl of Surrey (1513).. Met Francis I. 
of France on a plain near Calais, which came to be called 
«' The Field of the Cloth of Gold " (1520), Tried to obtain 
fVom the Pope a divorce from his wife, Catherine of Arragon 
(1526). Wolsey, who had risen to be Chancellor and a car- 
dinal, fell into disfiivour (1529). Was divorced from Cathe- 
rine of Arragon, by the consent of Cranmer, and married 
Anne Boleyn (1533). Was declared Head of the English 
Church (1534). Was divorced from Anne Boleyn, who was 
executed (1536). The same year he manned Jane Seymour^ 
Four hundred of the larger n^nasteries were seized by the 
Crown (1539). Married Anne of Cleves (1540). Divorced 
Anne of Cleves, and married Lady Catherine Howard (1541). 
Executed Queen Catherine Howard (1542). Married 
Catherine Parr (1543). Wales first sent representatives to 
Parliament. Executed the Earl of Surrey (1547). 

1547. Edward VI. Son of Henry VIII. by Jane 
Seymouiv Being only nine years of age the Government 
was almost entirely in the hands of the Dukes c^ So^cebset 
and Northumberland in succession. The Scots were de* 
feated by Somerset in the battle of Pinkie (1547). The 
FftOTESTANT Religion was established by Parliament (1549). 
The Earl of Warwick, created Duke of Northumberland, 
supplanted Somerset, and bad him executed (1552). North- 
umberland prevailed upon the King to make a new settle- 
ment, leaving out his sisters, Mart and Elizabeth, and 
naming as his successor. Lady Janb Grby, daughter of the 
Duke of Suflfolk, and who had become the wife of Northum- 
berland's son, Lord Guildfoid Dudley (1553.) 

1553. Mary. Daujjhter of Henry VHI. Crowned in 
opposition to the council who recognized Lady Jane Grey 
as queen. Kestored Catholicism and abolished the use of 
the Protestant Liturgy of Edward VI. Executed Lady Jane 
Grey, her husband. Lord Guildford Dudley, and her father, 
the Duke of Suffolk. Married Arch-Duke Philip, afterwards 
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Fbilip II. of Spain (1554). England became again recon- 
ciled to the See of Rome through Cardinal Pole (1554). 
HiDLET and Latimeu suffered martyrdom (1555) Cranme^ 
-was burnt at the stake (15$ 6). Calais, the last Engliah 
possession in France, was surrendered to the Duke of Guise, 
which preyed heavily upon Mary's spirits (1558). 

(1558). Elizabeth. Daughter of Henry VIII. Re- 
established Protestantism (1559). Supported the Protestantsof 
the Continent against Ohai*les IX. Received Robert Dudlvt 
into favour and created him Earl of Leicester (1564). 
Obtained possession of the person of Mary, Queen of Scots 
(1568). Pope Pius V. proclaimed Elizabeth to be a usurper 
of the English throne, and absolved her subjects from 
allegiance (1570). Duke of Norfolk executed for plotting 
to marry Mary Queen of Scots and place her upon the 
English throne (1572). Francis Throgmorton was executed 
for plotting to liberate Mary Queen of Scots from prison 
(1584). Anthony Babington and fourteen others were 
executed upon the same charge as Throgmorton (1586). 
Mary Queen of Scots, on a charge of treason and conspiracy 
against Elizabeth, was executed at Fotheringay Castle, 
Northamptonshire (1587). Philip of Spain, widower of Mary 
of England, attempted to invade England by the "Ikvincibi.b 
Armada,*' which, aided by the inclement weather, was 
destroyed off Dover, by the English fleet under Lord 
Howard of ErFiNOHAM (1588). The queen^'s favourite, tho 
Earl of Essex, raised an insurrection against her in London, 
and was seized and executed (1601). 

STEWART PERIOD. 

1608. James I. (James VL of Scotland). Son of 
Mary Qn^D of Scots. King of Scotland, and, on the death 
of Elisabeth, became King of England also, in virtue of his 
descent from Margaret Tudor, daughter of Henry VII., 
who had been married td James IV. of Scotland. Lord 
OoiSAM ittd others raised a rebellion in favour of Arabella 
Stbwart, gifeatgtand'daughter of Margaret Tudor. England 
and Scofelatkd merged into one kingdom, henceforward to be 
known as Grcat Britain. Guy Fawkes and others were 
akecatiftd^^ieiroDiicelniin the Gunpowder Plot, an unsuc- 
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eessftil attempt to blow up the Houses of Parliament with 
gunpowder (1605). The Order of Baronets was instituted, 
and the King amassed wealth by selling the title (1611). 
The present authorized version of the Scriptures was com. 
pleted (1611). The King attempted to introduce Episcopacy 
into Scotland (1617). Sir Waltek Ealeioh was executed 
1617). Parliamentary opposition to the Lords took its 
origin, and Lords Oxford and Southampton weie sent to 
prison (1622). After the death of his sagacious Minister 
Cecil, James became inflnenced by worthless favourites, 
particularly Egbert Carr whom he created Earl of Somerset^ 
and George Yilliers whom he made Duke of Bnckingham. 

1625. ClharleS 1- Son of James 1. Tonnage and 
Poundage were voted by Parliament, for one year only, to 
carry <m the Spanish war. Parliament demanded a redress 
of grievances and was dissolved ( 1 625). The King summoned 
a second Parliament which impeached Buckingham and was 
more hostile and untractable than the first and so was also 
dissolved (1626). The King proceeded to levy taxes without 
the consent of Parliament, which, being again summoned^ 
protested against such taxation by the celebrated *•* Petitioit 
of Eight'' (1628). Buckingham was assassinated (1628). 
The next Parliament dealt still more resdiutely with the 
subject of arbitrary taxation; the King accordingly dissolved 
it, imprisoned nine of its members, and ruled for eleven 
TEARS WITHOUT A PARLIAMENT at all (1629.) Charlos 
was crowned in Scotland (1633). Ship Monet and other 
arbitrary taxes were levied by the king, and all resist^ 
ance thereto was severely punished by the Court of 
Star Chamber (1634). Judgment was passed against 
John Hampden and Prynnb fon- refusing to pay ship- 
money (1637). The king teied to force Episcopacy into 
Scotland, and in that country the National Covenant was 
entered into to resist the measure (1638). The Scots hav- 
ing taken up arms, invaded England under Leslie (1640). 
An act making Parliament Triennial was passed. Strafford 
was executed. The Star Chamber and Court of High 
Commission were abolished (1641). Citil War broke out 
between the Eling and Commons, and the indecisive battls 
of Edge Hill was fought (1642). The following are the 
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principal battles of the war been Charles and the Parlia- 
ment : — 



THB B0YALI8TS DBFBATBD THB 
PABLIAMBNTARIANS AT 

Ghalgrove Field 1643 

Lansdown 1643 

Boundway Down 1643 

Atherton Moor 1643 

Gopredy Bridge 1644 



THB PARLIAMENTARIANS DBFBATBD 
THB ROYALISTS AT 

Marston Moor 1644 

Nantwich 1644 

Naseby •••••.••.... 1645 



DOUBTFUL BATTLBS, IN WHICH THB VICTORY WAS CLAIMBD BY 

BOTH SIDES. 

Edge Hill 1642 

Newbury (1st battle) 1643 

Newbury (2nd battle) 1644 

The principal Boyalist commanders were the Duke of 
Newcastle and Peince Rxjpbrt. The principal Parlia- 
mentary generals were Lobd Essex, Sib William Waller, 
Sib Thomas Fairpax, and Oliver Obomwell, the greatest 
military genins of the age. 

The Scots having taken up arms for the king were com- 
pelled to surrender at Preston (1648). The Presbyterian 
members were expelled from the House by " Pbyde's Purge " 
(1648). By the Parliamentarians, Charles, whom they had 
tried and condemned, was executed at Whitehall (1649). 

THE COMMONWEALTH PERIOD. 

1649. By the Commons the House of Lords was voted "use- 
less^'' the office of king abolished, and governmental power 
vested in a council consisting of thirty-nine members. Charles, 
aon of the late king, having been by the Scots recalled from exile, 
landed in Scotland, and was proclaimed king under the title 
of Charles XL (1650). In the same year Cromwell defeated 
the Scots under Leslie, in the battle of Dunbar. Charles XL 
invaded England, and was defeated by Cromwell in the 
battle of Worcester (1651). Cromwell was appointed 
LoBD Pbotkotor of the Commonwealth (1653). A new 
House of Lords was summoned (1657). The Spaniards 
were defeated bj the English and French in the battle of 
Dimss (1658). 

1658. Riohfird Cromwisll, son of Oliver, was ap- 
pointed Protector, which office he held about seven months. 



^ 
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but d^e pp^itfiqn requiiiog gre^^lx^r ^bjJjties tlmi h^ possess^, 
he retired into private life.' General Monk, whom OUvep 
Cromwell had left at the head of the army in Scotland, 
marched upon London, re-established in the House the 
members who, ixjt. ]i.^53, h^ he&a expelled {torn the " Long 
Pabliament,*'. 9,nd raising a inaction in favour of royalty, 
invited .Charles, who had been crowned in Scotland, to come 
and occupy the vacant throne (1660J. 

THE STEWABT PJS^OD (EESTOBED). 

1660. Charles II- Son of Charles I, The Conven- 
tion ParliameBt gt^ajited the king an annual revenue of 
£1,200,000. The Act of Indemnity was passed, by which 
a f^e pardon was granted to all the Parliamentarisms wbo 
bad not beeai immediately concerned in bringing about th^ 
execution of the late king. The Cobpokation Act was passed 
pn&cting it to be illegal to resist the royal authority undep 
any circumstances whatever ( 1 6(51 ) . The Act of Uniformity 
enacted that aU clergymen should subscribe to the tenets of 
the Book of Common Prayer. Two thousand ministers re- 
fused to do so, and lost their livings (1662). The Dutch 
fleet was defeated by the English off Lowestoft (1665). 
Jjpndon was devastated in the same year by the Giieat 
Plaqub. The G&eat Firis in Lcmdon, burned down 1 3,000 
houses (1666). Th^ Putch fleet sailed up the Thames (1667). 
The Secret Treaty of Dover was entered into beiiween 
Ch^^rles and Louis XIV. of France (1672). Charles illegally 
seised Xl,300,000 of the Public money (1672). The Tbst 
J^ci was passed, excluding Koman CathoHca fW)m all public 
offices (1673), The Habeas Corpus Act was passed, enact- 
ing that persons must be brought to legal trial before com- 
Qiittal to prison (1679). The Meal Tub Plot was pretended 
tp be discovered (1679). The Bye House Plot to assassinate 
ii^e king waa discovered, and, for their real or supposed 
opnc^m in it, Lobo Russell and Aloebkon Sydney weret 
ei^ecuted (1681). 

1685. Jap(ieS II- Son of Charles J. TiTua Qat^ 
and DANOERFiELb, the originators of the Mei^l Tub Plot^^ 
were convicted of perjury. Tonnage Mid Pouiidage were 
6^t)e4 m IdbeUng foe lifcu Tke Itou of Abgylb rai9ed aa. 
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insurrection in Scotland, bat was arrested and executed 
(1665). The Dttke of Mokmooth, a natural son of Charles II., 
attempted to seize the crown, but was defeated in the battle 
of Sedgemoor, and a few days afterwards he was arrested 
and executed (1685). Judge Jeffreys opened the ** Bloody 
Assizes* for trying those who had supported Monmouth 
(1685). Liberty of Conscience was proclaimed, and public 
ofiSces were thrown open to Roman Catholics (1687). The 
Seven Bishops were tiied and acquitted (1688). Lords 
Devgnshiae, Danbt, Surewsbu&t and others, invited the 
Prince of Orange to come over and accept of the crown 
(1688). William, Prince of Orange, landed at Torbay and 
advanced inland^ whereupon James fled the kingdom (1688). 

1689. Williani III* (Prince of Orange) and his wife, 
Hart II.^ daughter of James IL, ascended the throne con- 
jointly. The administration was vested in William. The 
CoNvisNTioN met and resolved that James had abdicated the 
Government. William and Mary assented to the Declara- 
tion of Bights, and were proclaimed king and queen. To 
recover the throne, James landed in Irelaud, and held a 
Parliament in Dublin. The Toleration Act was passed. 
VisoouNT Dundee defeated William's forces in the battle 
of KiLLifORANKiE, but fell in the engagement (1689). The 
Declaration of B,ights was, by Act of Parliament, passed 
into the Bill of Kights (1689). The National Debt com- 
menced (1690). William defeated blames at the head of an 
Irish army in the battle of the Boyne (1690). The Mac- 
Donalds were treacherously murdered in the Massacre of 
Glencoe (1692). A French fleet was defeated by the Eng- 
lish off Cape la Hogue(1092). The Bank of England 
was established (1694). Peace was concluded with France 
by the Treaty of Ryswick (1697). An act was passed 
settling the Hanoverian succession (1701). 

1702. /VriTiif^. Daughter of James II. England, with 
Austria and Holland as allies declared war against France 
find Spain, the conunand of the Engliali army being entirusted 
to the ipuKJB of. MARLpoRoucm (1702). The fortress of 
Gi3ba^T4^ was ca.pture4 from Spain by an English fleet 
imiiBjt: Q^AQi^ fiop^u Marlbc^pugb won the battlb of 
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BLENHisnc (1704) and of Bakiubs (1706). The Act of 
Union between England and Scotland was passed (1707), 
and in the same year met the First United Parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the East India Company 
was incorporated. Marlborough won the battles of Oxjden- 
ABDB and Malplaquet (1708). Peace with France was 
concluded by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713). 

HANOVER PERIOD. 

1714. Qeorge 1. Elector of Hanover. Son of Ernest 
Augustus of Brunswick and the Princess Sophia, daughter 
of the Electress Palatine. Bolingbboke, Ormond and Oxford 
were impeached for their concern in the disgraceful Treaty 
of Utrecht (1715). The Riot Act was passed. The Earl 
of Mar raised an insurrection in Scotland to restore the 
Stewart dynasty to the throne, and against the Duke of 
Argtle fought the indecisive battle of Sheripfmuib. On 
the same day another section of the Pretender's forces were 
defeated at Preston (1715). For their concern in the 
Bebellion Lords Derwentwateb and Kenhuib were beheaded 
(1716). The Septennial Act was passed (1716). The 
Quadruple Alliance was entered into (1718). The South 
Sea Company Act j^as passed (1720). The Spaniards made 
an unsuccessful ati^npt to recover Gibraltar (1726). 

1727. Qeorge II. Son of George I. The Porteus 
EioTs took place in Edinburgh (1736). War with Spain was 
renewed, and Portobello captured by Admiral Vernon 
(1739). As guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction Britain 
supported the cause of Maria Theresa, in the War of 
the Austrian Succession (1741), George, leading the army 
in persou, defeated the French in the battle of Dettingen 
(1743). The British were defeated by Marshal Saxe in the 
battle of Fontenoy (1745). Prince Charles Edward, the 
^ Young Pretender,'* landed in Scotland, defeated Sir John 
€k>PE in the battle of Preston Pans, as also in the battle 
of Falkirk (1745). Prince Charles and his army penetrated 
£ng)and as fioT as Derh^, but, returning to Scotland, he was 
utterly defeated at the battle of Culloden and with diffi- 
culty escaped to France (1746). ' A uayal victory was gained 
by the British oyer the French off Cafe Finisterbs (1747 . 
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The Peace of Aix-la-Chapklle was concluded (1748). The 
** Seven Years' War" broke out in which Britain and 
Prussia were allied against France, Austria and Russia 
(1756). One hundred and twenty-three British subjects 
were stifled to death in the *' Black Hole of Calcutta " (1756). 
Hanover was surrendered to the French by the Convention 
of Kloster-Seven (1757). Colonel Clive defeated Rajah 
Dowlah in the battle of Plasset and laid the foundation of 
our Indian £mpire (1757). General Wolfe captured Quebec, 
the French army was defeated in the battle of Minden, and 
the French fleet in Quibebon Bat (1759). 
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JBOM THE AOCESSJOl^ Of QEOltOB HI. TO THE BATTI^ 

OF WATEmJpO. 
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1760. Qeorge III. Was son of EVederi<*, Prince of 
Wales, by Sophia, ^rinceBs of Saxe^Gotba, ami ©onsequently 
grandson of George II, He married Charlotte of Mecklen- 
burg- Strelitz (1761), and had issue nine sons and six 
daughters. Immediately after his accession, G^eorge called a 
Parliament, before which he made a speech in which he 
declared that he "gloried in being born and educated a 
Briton," which assertion was applauded by some as an out- 
burst of patriotism, while to others it seemed he was making 
a cruel allusion to his late grandfather, who had neither been 
bom nor educated a Briton 

After another fortunate campaign, Mr, Pitt^ who had 
Sfr.Ktt. copducted the war with a spirit and success never exceeded 
by any former minister, and who, by his penetration and 
sagacity, had dived into the designs and intrigues of the 
enemy, discovered a prirate treaty tlmt had- been lately 
concluded between France and Spain, termed the Family 
Compact. He therefore proposed in council, that a fleet 
should be bent to intercept the Spanish flotilla, or to block 
up Cadiz. But this being overruled, Mr Pitt and Earl 
Temple, the only membei*s who supported the measure, 
thought proper to resign, which produced a change in the 
ministry. 

Even after Spain had added her strength to the power of 
France, success continued to attend the British arms. Mar- 
tinique was taken by Bear- Admiral Rodney and General 
Bttceesses MoncktOIl and this conquest was followed by that 
SfharS^*^^^ the islands of Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and 
1763. ' Tobago. An expedition was likewise undertaken against 
Havannahy the capital of the isle of Cuba. The com- 



maiid of %e navy wm given to Admiral Pococke, and of 
the land ^ree to the Earl of Albemarle. That important 
place Bctrrendered to the BritiRh, after a siege of more 
than two months. 80 lucrative a conquest had rarely 
before been made* In ready money and merchandL^e, tlie 
value of the capture did not fall much short of two millions 
alerlii^. In the East Indies, Manilla, the capital of the 
Phillippiiie Islands^ was reduced by Admiral Cornish and 
General Dmper. 

The Ej&rl of Bnte, "^^o, upon the king's accession to 
the throne, had been appointed groom of the stole, and 
afterwards, in order to take a more open share in the 
conduct of affairs, had accepted the seals as secretary of 
state, now succeeded the Duke of Newcastle as first lord of 
the treasury. The latter nobleman being considered as the 
head of the Whig interest, his resignation was followed by 
that of several others, of great rank and influence. 

Satisfied with the success of the war, the new minister 
was even more desirous of restoring conquests than ofButef ° 
making new acquisitions. He withdrew the subsidy by 
which the King of Prussia, the ally of Britain, had been 
encouraged to act with redoubled vigour, and treaties were 
concluded at Paris (1763), by which Great Britain received 
Florida in exchange for the Havana ah, and Canada, Cape 
Breton, Tobago, Domiaica, St. Vincent, while Grenada, and 
Senegal, were retained. 

The political dissensions which first arose on the resigna. 
tiQn of Mr. Pitt, and became more violent when the Duke 
of Newcastle retired, now rather increased than abated. 
The antLministerialists insisted that the peace was inade- 
quate to our success, and' that the interests of the nation 
had been sacrificed, in order to render the favourite minister 
secure and permanent in his office. On the other hand, 
the Earl of Bute and his friends strenuously held that 
all the objects for which the war had commenced were 
obtained and confirmed by the peace ; and that the cou atry 
was BO exhausted both with respect to men and money, 
that supplies for anotiier year of warfare could not be raised 
iATolTing the nation in the deepest distress. In 
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addition to the popular clamour already excited againgt 
Lord Bute, on the score of favouritism, and on account of 
the peace, a tax laid on cider, subject to the laws of excise^ 
ocea^ioned such violent attacks upon him, that he hastily 
resigned^ and Mr. Qeorge GrOIlville was appointed 
fii-st lord of the treasury. 

ipvaaB^Bxa' Many furious papers and pamphlets were at this time 
Jno. Wilkes published by the partisans of both sides. But one of the 
most violent of the whole was a periodical paper entitled 
the North Britmv^ conducted, it is said, and principally 
composed, by Mr. John WilkeS member for the borough 
of Aylesbury. The speech of his Majesty to the parliament 
having been attacked with an indecent freedom in this 
paper, the Earls of Halifax and Egremont, secretaries of 
state, issued a general warrant for apprehending the author, 
printer, and publisher, of the said libel. Wr. Wilkes was 
seized, and sent prisoner to the Tower ; but, when he was 
brought up to the Court of Common Pleas, he was released, 
as the privilege of parliament was supposed to extend to 
libels. After fighting a duel with Mr. Martin, late secretary 
to the treasury, whose character he had attacked in his 
writings, he thought proper to retire to France. During 
his absence, he was expelled from the House of Commons ' 
for another libel, which the house condemned as blasphe- 
mous ; and, not appearing to the indictments preferred 
against him, he was outlawed. In 1768, he returned to 
England, when the outlawry was reversed by the Court of 
King's Bench, and he submitted to the sentence of a fine 
and imprisonment. 

•r -*x* The most interestiner event to this country, during the 

of Stamp year 17oo, was the promulgation of an impoluic Jaw, 

Duties, exacting stamp duties from the American colonists. This 

act kindled the sparks of that conflagration which eventually 

extended its mischievous effects over Europe. 

The spirit of party became so general and violent, that it 

was productive of frequent changes, not only in public men, 

,;.l)ii^tjU;i^ public measures and counsels. Mr. Gronville and 

lUxOdnt- his friends being dismissed, a new administration was 

^fj^^^'formed^ under progressive auspices, the M&TQUiS of 
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being appointed First Lord of the Treasury. 
The chief"' bosiaess of this ministry was to reverse the acts 
of the preceding cabinet; and, among other reforms, the 
Stamp Act was repealed. 

In 1766, another chnnsfe of Administration took place. Grafton ad- 
The Duke of QraftoH succeeded the Marquis of™"»^"*~**<» 
Rockingham, several other alterations were made, and the 
custody of the Privy Seal was bestowed on Mr. Pitt, now 
created Elarl of GYxBitiiBiXXl, npon whose recommeudation, 
it is said, this ministry was toriued. 

About this time peace was restored to the East Indies by AiFainiB 
IiOrd Clive ; and the Company, by purchasing a grant ^^^ 
of the revenues of Bengal and its dependencies, acquired the 
chief authority over three flourishing provinces. A new* 
enemy, however, arose on the borders of the CarDatic. 
Hyder Ali, who from a common soldier had become Prince 
of Mysore, in confederacy with the viceroy of the Decan, 
declared war against the English. The council of Madras 
having sent troops under Colonel Smith, he obtained a 
complete victory ; and the viceroy soon made peace with the 
English. Hyder continued the war with an appearance of 
animosity; but, in 1769, peace was proposed to him, and 
accepted. 

The flame wh'ch had been for fq ne time kindling between Digaffectioix 
Great Britain and her American subjects, now began to blaze of the Ame- 
out Some duties had been imposed, in 1767, on paper, SS?* ^** ^'^' 
glass, and other articles, to be paid upon their importation into 
America from England. This was considered by the 
colonists as an invasion of their chartered rights. The 
General Assembly came to a resolution to discoutinue the 
use of all British manufactures till these duties should be 
repealed. In this respect they were only gratified in part ; for 
the impost upon tea was ordered to remain, to the great disgust 
of the colonists. The Duke of Grafton had proposed that the 
Americans should be conciliated by a removal of all the late 
imposts; but, being outvoted in the cabinet, and conscious 
also of the unpopularity which he had eutailed upon himself 
by infringing the rights of the Middlesex freeholders, who 



insisted on fh^ admission of Wilkes as their repiiesentativef 
he resigned his office (1770), which was immediately granted 

to Lord Korth. 

Outbreak of Discontent and disorder continued to prevail in the colo- 
JJJ^lJJ nial territories ; and war at length arose. The chief malcon^ 
tents met in a self-constituted Congress, and voted against 
the claims of the parent state Arms and ammunition were 
manufactured with zeal : at Lexington, in 1775, the militia 
ventured to oppose the troops of the Government, and Boston 
was subjected to a blockade. When some works had been 
Battle of erected on Bunkwr's Hill, which commanded the town and 
Hiu, 1776. harbour, Qeneral Gage sent 2000 men to assault them^ 
After an obstinate conflict, in which the king's troops suffered 
severely, the Americans were driven from their post, and the 
works destroyed. As soon as the news of this battle reached 
the Congress, they appointed QeorgjB Washington, a 
gentleman of affluent fortune in VirgiDia (who had acquired 
considerable experience in the command of different bodies 
of the colonists during the last war) Commander in-chief of 
all the American forces. 

cocquestof The Americans, not content with defending the Thirteen 
^^*'^*^** Provinces, made a bold attempt at the conquest of Canada ; 
but General Montgomery? being disappointed in the 
hope of obtaining a considerable accession of force in that 
country, and not having the appliances of a regular siege, was 
unable to reduce the capital. He fell in the assault ; and the 
invaders were repelled with no small loss. 

Prosecution In the next campaign, General Howe had an opportunity 
of the Ame-^^ bringing the war to a close, as far as could be judged from 
* the great superiority of his torce ; but he was not sufficiently 
active and diligent. He was, indeed, victorious in the battle 
of Bedfobd, and gained possession of New York, while Earl 
l>eclaration^oi'^wallis over.ran New Jersey. The members of the 
ofindepen-Qongress, after a Declaration op Iupependencb, fled 
encei77 .^^^ Maryland for greater security; and Washington, near 
the end of the year, had scarcely the shadow of an army. 
But he and his associates were not discouraged ; and, during 
the wi'nter, he harassed with eifect the incautious and negli- 
gent enemy. 
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.The.m^|l^t8 pf tte.yoEwr 1777 were, in some respects, un- 
favourable to the JEtepuolicans, over whom the king's troops 
prevuled at Bbakdtwine and at German Town ; but, 
in one instancei, a very important advantage was obtained 
by the champioiiB of liberty. A plan was formed for the 
advance of an army from Canada to the southward, to co- 
operate with Howe in a powerful attack upon the insurgents. 
Oenoral Burgoyne undertook the expedition ; but, after 
many difficolties, and some fierce conflicts, his troops were obli-at Sara' 
ged at Saratoga to sarrender to Gates and Arnold- An i^^^- 
expedition up the north river was more successful, under 
Clinton ^^^ VEUglian ; the former of whom soon after 
succeeded H0W6 as Commander-in-chief, and, evacuating 
Philadelphia, retreated with his army to New York. 

In 1778, the French encered into an alliance with the The Fi 
Thirteen United Colonies ; and, as affairs wore so gloomy an Imerii 
aspect, the Earl of Carlisle, Governor Johustone, and Mr. 
Eden, were sent as commissioners to treat of peace ; but the 
hour was past, and the terms were rejected with disdain. The 
war was carried on with mutual animosity ; and the whole of 
Georgia was reduced by the British lorces. 

In the fourth campaign, little impression was made upon 
the Americans. They fought with disadvantage in East 
Jersey, and were deprived of considerable territories ; but 
they trusted to the aid of their new allies, who soon after 
drew the Spaniards into the confederacy. 

In 1779, the combined fleets menaced Great Britain with Threat 
an invasion ; but, after an idle parade before Plymouth, iBritai! 
they retreated without the infliction of serious mischief A 
French squadron, under the Count d'Estaing, sailed to St. 
Vincent, and reduced that island, as well as Grenada ; but 
in an attempt which the same commander made with the 
American General Lincoln for the recovery of Georgia, both 
loss and disgrace were sustained. In the progress of the Se^! 
war, Sir H^nry ClintQH alarmed the Americans by the re- 
duction of the province of South Carolina ; and CoiHWallis 
gained the battle of Camden : but these triumphs were inde- 
cisive. The ardour of freedom was un allayed ; and Wash- 
ington still entertained strung hopes of ultimate success. 
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Tiie Spanish fleet, and also that of France, were brou^t to 

^*ti|off action, in 1780, by Admiral RodZLOy* He captured four 

Yincent. ships of the line from Don Juan de Langariet, near Capb St. 

Vincent: another ship was blown up during the engagement; 

and one was wrecked. But, in the West Indies, he did not 

' equally prevail over M. de Guichen. 

War with A new enemy now arose to harass Great Britain. The 
HoUand. Republican party in Holland, in defiance of all the remon- 
stances and endeavours of the Prince of Orange, clandestinely 
assisted the Americans ; and war was therefore declared 
against the States. The fleets of the two nations met near 
the Dogger Bank, in 1781, and both parties fought with equal 
intrepidity. An expedition was ordered for the reduction of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; but the enterprise was rendered 
abortive by the approach of a French squadron. 

TheAmeri- ^Bxl Comwallis continued to act with spirit in 
can war. j;j'Qrtii America. He opposed at Guildford a much greater 
force than that which he commanded, and compelled bis 
adversaries to retreat with considerable loss. He then 
marched into Virginia, hoping to reclaim that province to full 
subjection. 

General Washington, not being seriously molested by Sir 
Henry Clinton, resolved to try the efiect of a sudden attack 
upon Cornwallis. He judiciously concerted, with the Count 
de Rochambeau, a plan of co-operation, by which the earl and 
his army were surrounded at York Town, and constrained to 
capitulate. 

The constant majorities in favour of the Court now began 
SSja fry *® diminish, and the Ministry lost ground upon every impor- 
tant question (1782). At length the Commons shook off 
the yoke, and declared themselves hostile to a continuance of 
the war. Lord North signified his intention of resigning, 
and a complete and radical change took place. The 
Marquis of Rockingham was for the second time 
appointed First Lord of the Treasury; Lord John Caven- 
dish, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; the Earl of Shelburne 
and Mr. Fox, Secretaries of State ; Mr. Burke, Paymaster 
of the Forces; Lord Camden, President of the Council; 
and the Duke of Eichmond, Master of the Ordnance. 
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Measures of a pacific tendency were immediately adopted ; 
but the war still continued in different scenes of action. 

Admiral Bodney, whom the new Ministers intended to Rodney's 
recall, obtained a signal victory, near Domincca, over the ^^^J'J^jj^ 
Count de Grasse, whose line was broken by a skilful and inioa, 178S 
masterly manceuvre. Five ships of the line were taken, and 
one, in consequence of a furious broadside from the vessel 
in which Rodney particularly acted, foundered during the 

engagement. Warininaii 

In the East Indies, a war had for some time racked between i78i-s. 
the English and their old enemy, Hyder Ali. The 
IffaJiraittaiS were also hostile to the Company, over wliose 
troops they prevailed in several conflicts : but, when hostili-* 
ties were renewed after the apparent adjustment of a treaty^ 
success attended the British arms. Having concluded a.]; 
alliance with the Mahrattas, Hyder invaded the Carnatic, 
and defeated the troops of Baillie and Fletcher : but he 
was checked, in his progress to Madras, by the vigour of 
Sir Eyre CoOte- sir Edward Hughes crippled the navy 
of Hyder, took Negapatam from the Dutch, and opposed the 
superior force of the French Admiral Suffirein in four engage- 
ments. 

The new Cabinet sustained a severe shock by the lamented Shelbnrne 
death of the Marquis of Rockingham. His successor was jg^^ations" 
the Earl of Slldlbume, whose appointment gave such 
disgust to Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and Lord John Cavendish, 
that they resigned their offices, because they wished for the 
promotion of the more obsequious Duke of Portland. The 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer was Mr. William Pitt| 
son of the illustrious E.irl of Chatham, who was only in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age, but had already distinguished 
himself a^ a very able speaker. 

While the earl and his associates were promoting the return _ ^ 
of peace, the British arms derived additional lustre from the Gibraiter» 
gallant defence of Gibraltak, extending over three years. ^^®^* 
Ooneral Elliott, the governor of that fortfc js, had occa- 
sionally suffered the besiegers, without interruption, to bring 
their works nearly to perfection, and then almost entirely 
demolished them. The Spaniards at length made a very for- 
midable attack upon the fortress,with ten large battering ships 
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from SIX to fourteelD hundred tons burden, tindertlie command 
of Ad miral Moreno. A heavy cannonading was kept np on both 
sides, till at length the ships were set on fire by red-hot balls 
from the bastions,aDd then destroyed by the gunboatd, under 
the conduct of Captain Roger Curtis. 

On the 20th of January, 178S, preliminary articled of 
peace were signed at Versailles, mt the general pacifi* 
cation was not completed during the administration of the 
EaiTl of Slldlbume ; for when the terms of peace under- 
went a scrutiny in the House of Commons, they were so 
severely censured, that the Ministry, of which that nobleman 
ggj?**®*^. was the head, found itself obliged to give way to Mr, WoX. 
and Lord North) who had by tbis time formed that ^Eimous 
coalition, which has been so much the subject of wonder and 
i-eprobation. The Duke of Portland was promoted to be 
First Lord of the Treasury ; Lord North and Mr. Fox were 
appointed L'ecretaries of State ; and Lord John Cavendish 
again became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Acknowied- After a long delay, the definitive treaties were completed ; 
gement of by which Grenada and some other islands in the West 
indepen- Indies, taken by the French during the war, were restored 
d^nceiTsa.^^ Great Britain, and Minorca and the two provinces of 
Florida were ceded to Spain. The Thirteen Colonies 
were declared to be Free and Independent States, all claims 
of dominion over them being renounced by the king, who 
purchased this disgrace with many thousands of lives, and 
above one hundred millions of treasure. 

GEORGE in. (eentinued). 

The return of peace was hailed by the nation with joy 
(1783). Even if the war had been attended with frequent 
victories, and with the most splendid success, every votary 
of religion and humanity would have wished for its termina- 
tion: Ijut as it was ill- conducted and (with few exceptions) 
disastrous, a cessation of its hprrors became more particu- 
larly desirable. 
state of Of the great political objects which required the speedy 
^^^' attention of Mr. Fox and his associates* the most important 
was a refprm in the administration of British India. Such 
enormous abus^, such flagrant injustice,- such a series 6f 
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violence and rapme, had prevailed, that the English name 
had become a bye- word of reproach ; and it was justly ap. 
prehended that a league of the native powers against the 
tyranny of the Company's servants would be aD early result 
of the established system, if a strong remedy should not be 
applied to the disease. Commercial mismanagement had 
been added to political misgovernment ; and the country, 
under such circumstances, threatened to be a burdeosome 
appendage to Great Britain, rather than a beneficial depen- 
dency. It was therefore resolved by the Ministers, that the 
whole power of the Company should be transferred for four 
years to Seven Directors, whom even tbe king should not 
have the power of displacing without the consent of the 
Parliament. A bill to this effect was introduced, and, after 
the most animated debates, it was sanctioned by a very con- 
siderable majority of the House of Commons. The other 
Assembly would also have assented to the measure, if the 
king's strong disapprobation of it had not been privately in- 
timated to many of the Peers. His Majesty apprehended 
that the great power and patronage, which the leaders of the 
coalition would derive from this bold and ambitious scheme, 
would render him a cipher in his own court, subject to the 
domineering arrogance of Ministers whom he had reluctantly 
accepted. His interference was censured by a vote of the 
Commons; but, being exhorted to act with spirit, he dis- 
missed Mr. Fox and his friends from the Cabinet, and com- 
mitted the chief direction of affairs to Mr- Pitt, whcST^"^' 
assisted by the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, Earl Gower, Lord 
Sydney, the Marquis of Carmarthen, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond, prepared to oppose with vigour the formidable majo. 
rity which influenced the deliberations of the Lower House. 
For two months the contest was warmly prosecuted ; and 
.Mr. Pitt could not finally prevail without a premature disso- 
lution of the Parliament (1784). He then procured a com- 
manding superiority of votes, and fully established his 
ministerial power. He regulated at his discretion the affairs 
of Ipdia, and attended with zeal to national concerns. His 
attempt to improve the connection with Ireland was defeated 
by that IcfgialativQ independence which the sister kingdom 
Jaid l^QWtix obtain^ Ia bis financial schemes he was more 
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successful. His plan for the gradual reduction of the National 
Debt, by the annual appropriation of a million of pounds 
sterling, allayed the fears of those who were alarmed at the 
enormous increase of the public debt. 
War with Taking advantage of the irresolution of the French king, 
the Prussian court sent an army into Holland, under the 
command of the Duke Of BrUllSWick, and Great 
Britain made preparations both naval and military (1787). 
The speedy reduction of Amsterdam subdued the firmness of 
the Republicans, who acquiesced in an augmentation of the 
stadtholder*s power and prerogative, 
insanitv of ^ TRIPLE ALLIANCE was now concluded by his Majesty 
the King, with Prussia and Holland : but, soon after the adoption of 
this judicious measure, he lost, by a lapse into insanity, the 
power of political judgment and discrimination. For several 
months the two factions contended for the supremacy of the 
state; but, when the regential arrangements were nearly 
completed, the king's recovery was announced. 
Affairs in Wldlc Mr. Pitt was exulting in the continuance of that 
France, power, which he seemed to have been on the point of losing 
bv the visitation of God, his attention was called to the 
affairs of France. The great disorder of the finances of that 
kingdom had induced Louis to convoke a meeting of the 
notables, by whom he was advised to summon a National 
Council. He therefore assembled the nobility, clergy, and 
commons (1789), and thus gave occasion for the display of that 
zeal for liberty which his encouragement of the American 
revolt had propagated among his subjects. The popular 
representatives easily overpowered the two other branches of 
the legislature, and reduced the king to a state of dependence. 
After some years of agitation and convulsion, the Democratic 
leaders dethroned Louis, and framed a Republican system. 
Dreading the diffusion of Eevolutionary principles, the 
Condnct of British court took strong measures of counter action ; and, 
Gt. Britain ^rhen the the deposed prince had been sacrificed to the san- 
guinary rage of the Jacobins, the French envoy was dismissed 
with indignation. War was now declared against Great 
Britain and Holland by the Eepublican chiefs (1793) ; and, 
on the other hand, our court endeavoured to organise a general 
association of the European powenr for the -i^in. of the Hew 
Gk)vemmei^.. 
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Hostilities had previously eommenced between France 
and Austria, to the great disadvantage of the latter ; y^^*** 
and a Prussian army had penetrated into Champagne with- 
out effect. CoNDE and Valenciennes were taken by the 
British and their associates; but the Duke of York was 
driven from Dunkirk with disgrace ; and Toulon, which was 
surrendered to Lord Hood) was re.taken by the French. 
In the progress of the war, little impression was made upon 
the new Republicans, who were animated with extraordinary 
spirit by the supposed enjoyment of liberty. Robespierre, 
who for some time had the chief sway, gave yi^^our to the 
measures of national defence ; and, while he checked the in- 
trusion of foreign arms, he raged with remorseless barbarity 
against all who in any way opposed, or who merely ventured 
to disapprove of his conduct and proceedings. The widow and 
sister of Louis were put to death as enemies of the Republic. 
Even after the Reign of Terror had ceased by the triumph 
of another party, various enormities disgraced the Govern- 
ment, and the promised blessings of liberty were not con- 
conceded. 

All the efforts of the Allies could not prevent the complete thenar. 
success of the French in the Austrian Netherlands and in 
Holland ; nor were the restless invaders sufficiently checked 
in Germany, Spain, or Italy. But their naval and colonial 
power was greatly impaired by British valour. Lord Howe 
in 1794 captured a considerable part of a fleet which dared 
to oppose him; and Martinique and other islands v/ere re- 
duced. 

When the kings of Prussia and Spain had concluded peace 
with France, his Britannic Majesty, in compliance with the 
popular ^ish, opened a negotiation , but when Lord Malmes- 
bury insisted on the restoration of the Netherlands, he was 
abruptly dismissed from, Paris; and the rulers of France 
sent an armament to invade Ireland. The attempt was 
baffled by tempestuous weather; and a descent on the coast 
of Wales rather amused than alarmed the nation. The 
Spaniards, being impelled to war by French influence, severely 
suffered in a naval enga&rement off Cape St. Vincent, in 1797, British 
by the courage and skill of Jervis and Nelson. By taking cessea. 
arms in the cause of France, the Dutch also exposed themselves 



to^'tte miicKieft of maritiiiae' licftstffity, ihd Were! not only 
defelated hf DuUcdii off CAin'EKt)oww, btit \^^re dieprived of 
the Cape of Good Hope, of their poss^rfons in Ceylon, and 

Mutiny at ^^ *^® ^^^^ ^^ Amboylia and Banda. 

theNoxe, A Mutiny atbong the seamen, and a Hebellibil ih Ireland, 

^^^ r<ki8ed all the vigour of the Ministry. An increase of pay 

was allowed to thef malcontent sailors ; bat their d^tnands of 

a relaxation of discipline were treated with contempt. Many 

ships at the Nore were for some weets in a state of absolute 

f eyoltjunder the sway of Parker, a young sailor, and a council 

of delegates : but submission was at length enfbi'ced. 

B«beSS '^^^ Ibish Eebellion was of longer duration and far more 

1798 ' miischief ous in its progress. Many sanguinary conflicts occurred 

in the summer of the year 1798 ; and acts of wanton Cruelty 

attended the occasional triumph of each party. The rebels 

were nearly overpowered, when a body of Frencb landed to 

assist them QeHQtBl Lake ^as repelled by the enemy at 

Gastlebab ; but, on the approach of the Marquis Oomwallis, 

resistance ceased, and a genersLl dispersion ensued. 

Bj^ert^e About the same time, the unjustifis^ble invasion of Egypt, 

* by the French, gave their adV-ersaries sin opportunity of 
establishing, beyond all competition, l^e maritime fame of 
Great Britain. In the Bay of Aboukir, Nelson attacked 
a fleet which had every advantage of situation, captured niiie 
ships of the line, and destroyed others. 

War in A new War in India increased the British triumphs. 
India, ^j^poo, the SOU of Hyder A!i, had bi^en vanquished by 
Lord Cornwallis, in 1792, aud deprived of one- half of his 
dohiinions ; but, as he was supposed to be implacably hostile 
to the English, Mysore was laVaded, in 1799, by General 
Hmris, and the capital besieged. The SuHlifi fell in the 
operations of defence ; and his territories W^r^ dismembered 
by the allied oonque^rs ; for the Nizaih df the Decani, and 
the Mahrattas, had joined in the fortun^tie enterprise. 
j^2S^. An expedition to Holland, in which th6 Russians eo.ope- 

* rated with our troops, did not nleH; n^th tiie desired success. 
The natives wcfre Hot cordially disbbded to accept the deHri^ed 
of th6 invaders ; and, after a usel^d cB^lay of doni^age, thd 
irmy putii^ased a iafe retreat by the delivei^ of eight 
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T&e dsng^t 6f' A sclparation of IrelHtid from the British 
BcHrerei(^ty/ili cbnseduence of the intrigues of democratic Sedition in 
a^nts And revolatioiiists, produced, both iu the cabinet and ^^^* 
the parfi&ment, the desii^ of a legislative incorporation. As 
tlie sclteme was far from being agreeable to the Irish nation, 
al) t^e arts df- (iomiption were practised, with a view of 
B^ixmng a majority in the two Houses ; and that great point 
wiu at length gained. The manly eloquence of Grattan and 
PooBonby, and the argumentative ability of Foster, were 
eicfrted in y^in : the dignity of the realm was sacrificed to 
political expediency; and it was ordained, that Ireland should 
b^ r^presezited by thirty-two peel« and one hundred common- ^°io<^o'.^® 
ei%, vmo should meet at Westminster, with the members for the British 
lihglatid, WalefiT, and Scotland. This Union took place on ^"^J;]^®"^* 
the first day of the nineteenth century. 

At thid time, the war, instead of giving way to an ad van- The Policy 
tagedus peace, was extended to the north by the caprice of o'l^^^ssia. 
Paul, the Russian Emperor, who detained all the British 
vessels in his portd, and proclaimed a renewal of the Armed 
NBiitrality, by which the Empress Catharine had opposed the 
high maritime claims of Great Britain. The Danes and 
Swedes having readily entered into his views, an armament 
was s^iit to the Baltic, to enforce their dereliction of the con- 
federaciy (1801). Lord Nelson, not discouraged by the 
formidable works and floating batteries near Copenhagen, 
commenced a fierce attack, and made dreadful havoc. If the 
I>aenes had known that Paul was then dead (for he was 
stitttngled by a party of bold conspirators), they would not 
p<§rhaps faaVe resisted; and they now submitted to the 
d^mandis of otnr Court, as did also the King of Sweden, and 
Alexander, the new Russian Emperor. 

The French not bdng dislodged from Egypt by all the ^vTar in 
efforts of the TuH^S, a British army undertook that task. E&yp* i«>i- 
Sir Rfllph AberCrpmby engaged the enemy near 
AL^XAKnuiA, and fell, like Wolfe, i^ the arms of victory. 
Gifand Cairo Wks afterwards taken ; and Egypt was restored 
to the dotUini<jnl' ot the Porte. 

'HftpOl^OtQ Bbnaparte, a Corsican adventurer, wiio'^l^^ijjjj^* 
biff «wquir<dd the' 6d'preme authority in France, under the 1802. 
a&b at Ktsi Cbhirtdi h^d r^p(^eetlly estpredsed a desire of 
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peace. His overtures were rejected by Mr. Pitt and Lord 
GreDville ; but, when those ministers had retired from the 
cabinet, on finding the king disinclined to accede to the 
claims of the Catholics, Mr. AddillgtOIlf the succeediDg 
premier, agreed to a negotiation. It was stipulated, in the 
Treaty of Amiens, that Great Britain should only 
retain Trinidad and the Dutch territories in Ceylon, restor- 
ing every other conquest; that the Cape of Good Hope 
should be a free port ; and that Malta (which the Eng« 
lish bad taken from the French in 1800) should be given up 
to its former possessors, the knights of St. John. 
Wm in While peace prevailed in Europe, the tranquillity of British 
India. Bai>India was disturbed by a new war, which seems rather to 
Miye isS! ^^^^^ arisen from the ambition of the superior servants of the 
Company, than from the real encroachments or hostilities of 
any of the native powers. Great preparations were made to 
reduce the hostile princes to a state of subserviency ; and, 
when Sir Arthur Wellesley had triumphed at AssAYB, 
and Lake had been victorious at Delhi and Laswabi, 
such treaties were concluded as seemed, in a great measure, 
to accomplish the object of the Court of Calcutta. 

The British nation in general rejoiced at the return of 
peace ; but a party of senators clamorously called for an 
immediate renewal of the war, alleging that Bonaparte, far 
from being idle during the suspension of arms, would take 
Discontent every opportunity of extending his power ; they complained 
Tre&tyofO^ arbitrary encroachments and •territorial seizures in Italy, 
Amiens, of the retention of a considerable army for the purpose of 
enslaving the Hollanders, and of the attempts for the anni- 
hilation of the independence of Switzerland. As these acta 
of ambitious injustice tended materially to alter the relative 
situation of the contracting parties in the late treaty, by in- 
creasing the power of France, while that of Great Britain 
remained stationary, the spirit of the agreement was supposed 
to be violated, and Malta was therefore retained, with a view 
of augmenting the resources of Great Britain. Napoleon 
was inflamed with rage when he found that his applications 
for a surrender of that island were treated with contempt ; 
but his indignation yielded to forbearance ; and he suffered 
the king and his ministers to be the ostensible aggressors in 
the new war. 
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Under the pretence of great preparations in the ports ofm^asures 
France and Holland, the diplomatic intercourse ceased, and Napoieoi 
letters of marque were issued against the French, within 
fourteen months after the adjustment of the definite treaty 
(1803). The First Consul immediately resolved, that all 
British suhjects, then in the territories of the republic, should 
suffer, in some respect, for the supposed injustice of their 
sovereign ; and he ordered that they should be confined within 
a certain extent of country, and be liable to farther punish- 
ment if they should attempt to escape. He gave directions 
for the equipment of a great number of gunboats and trans- 
ports, with a view to an invasion of this island ; and, though 
the republican rulers had, during the former war, admitted 
the neutrality of Hanover, he sent an army to take pos- 
session of that Electorate. 

For some time after the renewal of the war, the incidents 
which attended its progress were not very remarkable. Some 
blands and colonial settlements were indeed taken from the 
French and the Dutch; but such conquests made little im- 
pression upon the public. 

In the meantime, an alarm arose from an insurrec- insnrrec 
tion in Ireland, planned by Emmet and RuSSell ^^^^bSd^soa 
were men of ability and the most determined spirit. The 
most distinguished victim of seditious rage was the 
Chief Justice Kil warden. Other loyal subjects suffered 
in desultory conflicts with the insurgents : but the commo- 
tions, which did not extend far from Dublin, were speedily 
<][uelied by the vigour of the government, and the chief in- 
stigators and most active agents were capitally punished. 

As Mr. Addington's administration was deemed too feeble 
and inefficient for the exigency and dangers of the crisis, 
Mr. Pitt was restored to ministerial power (1804). Yet his 
exertions were not calculated to strike terror into the French, ^^^°^x^; 
as his former eftbrts had served rather to promote the exten- 
sion of their power, than to reduce it within reasonable 
bounds. To repel the danger of invasion, he augmented the 
regular force of the kingdom ; and, with a view of* dividing 
and distracting the attention of the enemy, he endeavoured 
to form a grand Continental Confederacy. At the same Foiieyo; 
time, Napoleon continued his encroadiments^ and strengthened ^^i*^^®^' 



'his government 'in every possible mode. He detected a con- 
spiracy of Georges, the Chouan leader, of the ex -Generals 
Piciiegru and Moreau ; and, on the pretence of the necessity 
of establishing his authority, for the universal benefit of the 
nation, and the maintenance of order and security, he declared 
himself Emperor of the French, To give the greater weight 
to this assumption of a splendid title^ he was anointed and 
crowned by the Pope. 
Wardeciar- While the new Emperor was stimulating the subservient 
ed against court of Madrid to join him in the war, he pretended to be 
^ ' earnestly desirous of peace, and addressed a letter to his 
Britannic Majesty, exhorting to desist from a hopeless con- 
teat (1805). The king replied, that such a pacification as 
might not be incompatible with security and honour was the 
great object of his wish ; but it would be expedient, he said, 
to consult some friendly powers before a promise of negotia- 
tion should be given. Observing symptoms of partiality 
toward the French in the conduct of the Spanish Monareh« 
he called his diplomatic minister from Madrid ; and, by order- 
ing an attack upon such ships as should not submit to a 
search or to detention, he drew from the offended prince a 
declaration of war. The defiance was answered by our court 
with due spirit; and ample supplies of seamen and soldiers 
were readily voted, by the Parliament. 

Mr. Pitt's proposal of a systematic concert among the 
League European powers, met with only partial acceptance. The 
^p^on. Emperor Alexander promised to qoncur in such an associa- 
tion as might check the alarming progress of Bonaparte's 
ambitious tyranny; and Francis, the Austrian potentate, 
declared his intention, as did also Gustavus IV. of Sweden, 
of acceding to the proposed league. But the King of Prussia, 
(son and successor of that prince who vainly endeavoured to 
crush the revolution in France), whose numerous and well- 
disciplined army might have been effectively employed on 
this occasion, contented himself with giving a loose and inde- 
finite promise ; and the Bavarian Elector and other German 
princes w^re mo^e disposed to co-operate with Kapoleon than 
to ent^r into the confederacy agfdnst him. 

The A^strians having loade an irroptiop ^o Bavaria,, the 
fuWr. of Fr^ope oomp^ued to the Senate,oC tb^i ^ of ^grea^ 
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iio^ afeididfiek|»d>iiutt 2ie imilid take speedj and ez^niplary ^Hei 
Teoireance for the hostile insult. He crossed the Rhine and over th 

^y __ -A_ii.il tMiLi 

fihe iDwHibe vith a gteat force, animated with the most 
fliBgoiae: hopes of victory. At TJlm he procured the surrender 
of a eonsiderable army. He intimidated Francis and his 
oourt into a Betreat from YWnna ; and attacking the Anstrians 
ABd JtuasianB at Austsblitz, he was gratified with a signal 
triumph, which .enaUed him to dictate the terms of peace to 
able finifortnnste Emperor. 

.While; Hie British court feelingly lamented the disastnms 
. Msue of the ooatiaental campaign, ^e joy of maritime success 
pervaded the nation. After a long search for the Freneh 
.landSpaaiahAeetSyliOrd NelSOU was gratified with an oppor- 
jtanity of action, on the 21st of October, near Caps Trafalgar, battle o 
With twentyrteTiCn sail of the line, he boldly engaged ^^j&iga 
thirty-^i&Fee ; omd, instead of being doubtful of: the event, he 
•was only apprehensive that the enemy might avoid a close 
contest. While his flag- ship headed one column of his 
squadron, his . ahk and intr^d associate, Lord CSoUing - 
W06d« conducted the other to a fierce attack. When the 
Admiral had made a vigorous impression upon two of the 
JiVench ships, he was pointedly assailed by musketry, to 
^hioh he. exposed ihimsdlf by his braveiy and alacrity; 
and, to the regret of all admirers of naval skill, courage, and 
patriotism, he received a mortal wound. While he remained 
in a disabled state, (and he did not long linger in agony), itoatk « 
the victory was . secured. Nineteen ships appeared to have ^®^**^' 
been taken ; but^ as it was impossible, amidst tempestuous 
-v^eather, to bring off every prize, orders were given by 
•GoUingwopd' for. the destruction of those vessels which could 
not be secured. The result is thus stated by an historian : 
'*^ Four prizes reached Gibraltar : fifteen were destroyed of 
Jest ; and, of ihe fieurteen .which retreated, six were wrecked, 
and four, in the enauing month, were capmred, after a very 
spirited resistance, by Sir Bichard Strachan." 

For thift- hritUisAt victory, the king ordered a poblic 
thanksgiving, and the :i)emainsof the hero were convey ed, 
ithroughithe Cily, in pompous but melancholy procession, to 
•St.. Paul's ottthedraL The national gratitude was ervinced by 
jtbft yHJLiamflatary gcfuat .of ^a Utgt ^um, for the {>BrchaBe"ef 
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an estate, intended as a perpetaal accompaniment of the 
title. 

The frustration of the minister's hopes of a successful con- 
tinental campaign, had an injurious effect upon his health, 
■■ which had for some time been seriously impaired. He could 
not avoid rejoicing at the ruin of the hostile fleets ; but his 
: joy was overpowered by the disastrous issue of the battle of 

DBatihofi Austerlitz. He died at the age of forty -six. 

^'*' Lord Qrenville, who, though a zealot for war, had 

coalesced with Mr. Fox, the strenuous advocate of peace, and 
had refused to join Mr. Pitt on his resumption of power, 
because his new friend was not invited into the cabinet, was 
now requested by the king to form such an administration 
as would, in his opinion, promote the public interest. Mr. 
Fox was re-appointed Secretary of State for the Foreign 
department : Mr. Erskine, whose hostility to the war had 
been equally strong, was intrusted with the great seal : Lord 
Grenville was placed at the head of the Treasury, while Lord 
Henry Petty was declared Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 
to Mr. Grey was committed to the direction of the Admiralty. 
As the partisans of these statesmen loudly boasted of that 
union of talent which the new arrangements exhibited, this 
combination was sneeringly called, by Mr. Pitt's friends^ the 
administration of All the Talents, 

Miniate 'ai ^^^°^ ^^' ^^^ *°^ ^® colleagues, two objccts of interest- 
HeaanzeB. ing concern were expected by the public. One was, the 
commencement of a negotiation for peace ; the other was, 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. Due attention was paid 
-to both these considerations. The former failed, in conse- 
quence of the insatiate ambition of Bonaparte; while the 
.latter was put into a train of adjustment. 

The extraordinary conduct of the King of Prussia menaced 
.Great Britain with new hostilities. He had been persuaded 
to surrender Cleves and other territories to Napoleon, by 
whom he was encouraged to indemnify himself by a seizure 
of Hanover. He easily gained possession of the Electorate, 
by l^e quiet retreat of all the allied troops, except the 
Swedes, whom he compelled to seek refuge in the Duchy of 
Mecklenburg ; and this act of violence was followed by an 
exclusion of all British vessels from his ports. But this storm 
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soon aUajed Frederic William repented of his indis- 
cretion ; and, being threatened with territorial spoliation, 
and alarmed at the audadoos invasion of the rights of the 
Germanic bodj by the SoTereign of France, (who had formed 
a leagae of dependent States under the denomiDatlon of the 
Bhenish Oonfederacy,) he resolved to oppose by arms the 
unjustifiable enterprises of that ambitious tyrant He in- 
formed Alexander of his altered intentions, and requested 
the co-operation of that prince : but he did not wait for the 
arrival of a Rubsian army, before he made those military 
movements which drew Napoleon into the field. The General 
whom he employed was the Duke of Brunswick, and 
under him served the Prince of Hohenlohe aud Mar- 
Sll&l BlncllOrj either of whom would have better exercised 
the functions of Commander-in-Chief than the aged favourite of 
tiie Court At Jena and Auerstadt, the French were vie- successes 
torious: Berlin was seized and garrisoned ; Stettin, Magdeburg, SJ^^^f. 
and other towns of great strength, were quickly reduced; and 
nun seemed to impend over the unfortunate Frederic Dunng 
this campaign, Hanover was again subjected to the French 
yoke. The Bussians at length made their appearance, when 
the enemy had penetrated to the Vistula : but they could not, 
with all their exertions, effectually support the Prussian 
monarch. 

Over-looking his late offences, the British ministers declared 
their intention of 'assisting Frederic William; but they 
were so tardy in their movements, that he was nearly ruined 
while they were ostensibily making arrangements for his 
relief. 

In Italy, British troops were employed in the defence of 
the House of Bourbon against encroachments and usurpation. 
Ferdinand IV. had been deprived of the kingdom of Naples 
by the arms of Napoleon, who had placed his brother Joseph 
on the throne : but the usurper did not reign in peace 
or security, being harassed by occasional insurrections. 
While the Calabnans were in arms, Sir John Stuart^ 
conducting some r^ments from Sicily endeavoured to sup- 
port the insurgents, by attacking the French General Eeguier, Battle of 
near Maid A. With an inferior force, unaided by cavalry, he ^^^**®^ 
defeated seven thousand men, who were vigorously assisted 
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%y their equestriim cpmrad^ : bufc ftis Ti^qi^igr.hf^ ,j;io .yn- 
portant result. . - . 

NewMinLi- On the death of Mr. Fox, hl9 officijojfufpe^f^rj^f^ 1^, 
try. Grey, with whom Lord GrenvUl^ acted pj;^hwmj^i>^ipjif/?.4i«^^ 

even when it was pretended thi^t he wj^h^d tp i^i^panoe jail 
connection with thosje who had ,str;enjao)f 0]|y, 0{>P0Bed the .w^r. 
In one point they more particularly, agreed, . APth wisjji^ectjio 
favour the Catholics; and they hop^; hj tjxeir p^jif^^e 
influence, to suhdne the king's reluctapc^ jbptW ^f^coii^imge- 
ment of those sectaries. 

The new continental war was n^t brought to .ft close Jn 
one campaign; for the King of Prussia was anin^teq, )>y 
the exhortations of l^e Kussian Emperor, to^ spirited pro^ 
secution of the contest In the meantime, the British Court, 
without a striking display of poUcy or judgment, attended ]to 
other concerns, 
^mwfea?* ^^ expedition was undertaken for the conquest pf Monjbe 
18W. Video; and, after a siege of eleven days, 4ihat tpwn.was taken 
by assault. An attempt was also made for the recapture of 
Buenos Ayres ; but it was so ill-conducted, that the troops 
were compelled to retire after a severe loss (1807). 

War in Eemembering the former success oi the Brijitifh in ISgypt, 

^yp** the king gave oi^lera for an .iQv^3ioa.Qf th^ poultry. A 

descent was made with a small force, and ALEXANn^iAwas 

taken with facility ; the Britwh gienendv 3i|P rSAlJ'H Aber- 

ORoMBiE, however, fell in the engagement: .huiffQVflideifabsLe.lass 

WAS sustained in an attack upon Boae'ET^ ; . »ikA tfie ^dangeced 

invaders were constrained to eva^u(^ tb^^gypitii^ territory. 

Attempts When this misfortune occurred, the new ministers had Jppt 

concession their power.. They proposed to his ,MitJ09t^,,notthftt a)l the 

Cathoiica claims of the Catholics shpUld be ; (Mmcetii^y but th^t the 

highest stations in the miUt^^y and , nayal d€p{tTtp)[ent9 flhauld 

be placed within their reach. The ,rayal aiQqu^Qe^ce yffm 

apparently obtained : but, in CQnseqmenee.of: aom^.interi^ws 

with politicians of the opposite party, who .wished to promote 

the disgrace ot Ml t^is T(ihriU, ^e mmxi^g Ci^m^^t was 

revoked ; and it was alleged, :that aooh eooioesisiops were in- 

OQOisistent with the Coronatipn^oatjii^. a» thi^ might bei^jw- 

ous io the Protest«at settlement. 
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Ths' Didce <tf Poi*htadv who had joibed Mr. Pitt^7*°^ 
aifaidst the ala^iti w&ich.that minister had studiously excited 
iby his artfdl claM>ur8 : against Jaeobitistn, now re*obtained 
the higheibt ministerial dignity: but he was as subservient to 
ihia new oolleagaea .aa -he had before been to Mr. Fox. 
Mr« Spenoer Perceval who had practised at the bar 
-with reputation^ and whose fluency, of speech had induced the 
court to believe that he possessed great political and financial 
capabilities, resigned the hopes of an elevated station in the 
law» ,and aoeepted 4h6 poatiof Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Xiord n&wkdsbury was appointed Secretary of State, with 
Xord dasU^eagh, Mr. Pitt's chief agent in the accomplish- 
ment >of the Union Wiith Ireland, and Mr. Canning, who had 
distinguished hlma^lf as.an anti-Jacobin writer. 

Being didappoint^d in the hope of an ample majority in 
the House iji iCommons^- the Dtike and his colleiigues took an 
•early opportunity of dissolving the Parliament, though new 
elections had taken place in the preceding autumn. They 
gained, 'by this bold step, the point at which they aimed,®Nap^okon!' 
and seourefd a plenitude of power. In taking a survey of 
continental oonoems, they, saw with regret the progress of 
the French^ 3^et they did not exert themselves for the rescue 
of thef EjiUg of Prussia from the perils in which he was 
involved; That monarch and his ally continued to oppose 
the poweiffal eneiby ; but at Eylau the confederate troops 
were severely harassed, if not defeated, and at Friedland 
they were nearly overwhelmed. The discouraged princes 
then solicited and obtained the indulgence of an armistice ; 
and the TisATY of Tilsit soon followed, by which Frederic 
•was obliged to cede above a third part of his dominions, and 
to submit^ to the exercise of the most galling tyranny over 
the rest. Alexander even entered into a leagjie with 
Napoleon, vf horn he fhifiei'ed to be the chief director of the 
dffairs of the Continent, with a f^oviso that he himself should 
octopy the next stiation in point of power. 

AwiCre of the arbitrary views 6f Bonaparte, and concluding 
that the Coip*t of Copenhagen would soon be compelled to 
con'cttf id HU vindictive scheimes agaibst Great Britain, whose 



Siege of Co-c^^™^^' ^^^ the 'Contine6tr ii9' faut-laftls^ anQBHLfonvM to 
I ^hagen rain by a Decree issued at Berlin, the ^tng offered his 
proteetion to the Danes, on conditicm of the surrender of all 
their ships of war, of which he promised to :tiake honourable 
care. When he found the court unwilling to comply with 
his haughty demand, he ordered an attack of the capital, 1^ 
bombardment of which, for four days, proved so mis- 
chievously effectual, that all the ships were given up, and 
brought away in triumph. 

The Portuguese navy, on the sam6 - pretenqel would 
^'^>ve been slized in the same manner" if the prince, 
ofPortugai.who governed in the name of his imbeeile mother, 
had not consented to employ it in the conveyence of the 
court to Brazil, on the appearance of a French army. The 
undefended realm was quickly overruii by thcj invaders, who 
basely plundered and cruelly oppressed the people. 

To repel or obviate the attack upon the British commerce, 
the Privy Council issued orders, requiring the masters of all 
trading vessels bound to France, or to any country in which 
the influence of Bonaparte predominated, to stop at one of 
our ports, and purchase, by the payment, of a duty, permission 
Maritime ^ prosecute the intended voyage, and announcing, at the 
orders, same time, the blockade of all the European ports from which 
British ships were excluded. On the otl^r hand, all vessels 
which should submit to these imperious ordinances, were 
declared, by the ruler of France, to be denationalised, and 
consequently liable to seizure. 

Between the great contending powers, the Austrian 
Emperor offered his mediation, but it was deemed unworthy 
of acceptance ; and, when the Eussian potentate had also 
Proposaisof testified a desire of restoring complete peace to Europe, the 
^^^^Jgj^ declaration was treated with contempt, because it was con- 
sidered as insincere. The envoys of those two. 'princes were 
now recalled from England; and the King of Prussia* in 
consequence of the late treaty, prohibited all commercial or 
friendly intercourse between his subjects and those of tireat 
Britain. 

The British horizon, at the close of the year 1807, seemed 
to exhibit a clouded and gloomy aspect. The chief powers 
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of Europe, over-awed bj the policy and the military genius ^*j>at 
of Bonaparte, seemed content to revolve round his axis, as Britain i 
' the satellites of a superior planet. They were ready to **^* 
contribute to the humiliation, if not to the ruin, of Great 
' Britain, instead of aiding and supporting her exertions for 
a restoration of the balance of power. The Kino of Sweden 
alone, appeared to be animated with a sincere desire of 
crushing the fortunate adventurer, who aimed at the 
subjugation of Europe; but his power was circumscribed 
within very narrow limitis, and he could not ably or properly 
direct even the means and resources which he possessed. 
Both Charles and Ferdinand of Spain afterwards resigned 
their pretensions, in favour of Napoleon, who, having 
summoned many of the Spanish nobles to Bayonne, framed k 
new constitution for the disordered kingdom, and gave the 
sovereignity to his brother JosepL 

The convulsions of Spain furnished our court with an 
opportunity of int3rposition, and our diplomatic ministers 
and military commanders subsequently took the lead in the 
affairs of that kingdom. 

The indignation which was excited by the injustice of 
Napoleon and the barbarity of Murat, did not immediately ^^1 Spani 
exert itself ; but, when it had been inflamed by mutual and Napoleon. 
general consultation, the chief citizens of Seville formed a 
juida or administrative council, proclaimed Ferdinand VII., 
and declared war against the French. A desire of powerful 
aid directed the eyes of all toward Great Britain ; and, in 
consequence of applications from different provinces, supplies 
were quickly sent, to the Peninsula. The French were 
attacked with spirit, and the zeal of patriotism was soon 
invigorated by partial success. A strong body of the 
. invaders siurendered at Baylen ; Valencia was bravely 
defended, and Sabagossa was maintained against a succession 
of furious assaults. The Portuguese realm, in the meantime, 
was recovered by the rising zeal of the natives, and by 
the exertions of a small British army, commanded by Sir 
Arthur Wei esley. This gallant officer had distinguished 
himself in India against the ^ Mahratta chieftains, whose 
power was dreaded by the C!ompany ; and he established his 
fiame by his campaigns in the Peninsula. 
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^^f^ ' In tbe prbgr^s of tke Spanish war, a sapreme janta was 
Vmulti. constituted ; and ^iich preparations were made as seemed to 
indieate a determined spirit of resistance. But the French, 
being greatly reinforced, were Victorious in a series of engage- 
ments. Madrid, from which Joseph had fled in a panic, was 
retaken, and Napoleon issued orders from that city, and made 
a variety of regulations, as if he had been master of Spain. 
Expecting a personal attack from that potentate, Sir Jolui 
^^5Ji2a Moore retreated into Gallicia, losing many of his men in a 
1802. ' hasty march amidst the rigours of winter. Being encountered 
by Soult at Corunna, the English repelled the foe (1809) ; 
and, while they lamented the fall of their commander 
Moore, they re-embarked for Britain with little molestation. 

Incidental misfortunes did not discourage the British 

ministry. It was resolved in the cabinet that the war in 

an^reriBt "Spain should be prosecuted with vigour. Concluding that 

Napoleon, the French would be obliged to employ a great force in this 

war, the Xmperor Francis was again inclined to risk the 

event of hostilities, in the hope of fully recovering his 

independence, and regaining the territories which he had lost 

in the preceding contest. It does not appear that he was 

instigated by our Court to this renewal of war ; but as soon 

as his purpose was known, a subsidy was offered for the 

invigoration of his efforts, and readily accepted. After some 

actions of inferior moment, victory was resolutely disputed at 

AsPERN and Essling ; and, as it was peremptorily claimed 

both by the French and the Austrians, it may be presumed 

that it did not devolve to either party. But, at Wagram, 

the conflict was so decisively adverse to the hopes of the 

emperor, that he was willing to procure peace by new 

sacrifices. 

TheWaiche Under the pretence of occasioning such a diver- 

renezpedi-sioQ as might be favourable to the Austrians, but principally 

**°"* for the destruction of a French fleet in the Schelde, a great 

armament was sent out, and the island of Walcheben' was 

reduced as a preparatory measure. After a long delay, it 

Was judged hazardous to proceed up the river to the vicinity 

of Antwerp; and, when the climate of the island had con- 

sfdefkbly diminished the number of the invaders, it was 

abandoned as an usetess conquest 
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The second campaign in the Peninsula was distinguished ^ijJ^JS*' 
by the exploits of Sir Arthur Wellesley, who, when thetJio ^r^' 
French had again invaded Portugal, pursued Marshal SoulttieofTaia- 
over the Douro, and drove him into Spain, and afterwards'^®'** ***• 
obtained a victory at Talavbra over the usurper of the 
Spanish throne. But this success was not improved by the 
desultory valour of the natives, who were not subjected to 
regular discipline or effective command. 

A dissension between Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh 
chiefly on the subject of ,the "Walcheren expedition, led to 
some official changes. The rival ministers having resigned 
their stations, and- the Duke of Ptirtland being inclined to 
retire into private life, the Earl of Liverpool requested, in the 
king's name, the association of the Lords Grenville and Grey jNewMinis- 
and, on the refusal of those noblemen to ac"; without a prepon'*^- 
derating sway, Mr. SpeilC6r PorCGVal was appointed 
First Lord of the Treasury, but not beibre the post was 
vacated by the duke's death. 

New attempts were made by tVe French in this campaign 

for the reduction of Portugal. Field Marshal Beresford 

had the chief command of the native troops, and, by continued 
attention, he brought them to a high state of discipline. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, who was now ennobled by the title of Duke 
of WeUington, studiously watched the movements of the 
enemy, who, after the reduction of Giudad-Rodrigo, in 
Spain, entered Portugal, and invested Almeida, the fall of .^^ 
which was hastened by the accidental explosion of a quantity Torres 
of ammunition. The superiority of the French force rcn- ^J^^j**^^ 
dered it expedient for Lord Wellington to retreat within Busaco 
the lines of Torres Vedras, a defensible station which be 
fortified by earthworks. At Busaco he repelled every assault 
with such vigour and execution, that the French, in attempting 
to force the " lines," suffered a far greater loss than they 
inflicted. He then formed further earthworks for his security 
with admirable skill and efficiency, while Marshal Massena, 
unwilling to attack him in such a position, anxiously 
watched him at a respectful distance. 

The king, who haid long been resolutelv bent on a con- in^L^^'* 
tinned opposition to the dangerous predommance of France, 
now c^oBBi tp r^oice. in the occasional triumph of his arms, 
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and again lapsed into insanity. A bill of "Regency was at. 
length completed (1811), and the Prince of Wales, 
acquiescing in some restrictions ¥rith regard to the 
grant of the peerage and other points, which were limited 
to one year, began to exercise the functions of government. 
However disposed he might be to a change of administra- 
tion, the Prince Begent resolved, during the period of 
restriction, to employ those statesmen whose conduct had 
met with the approbation of his royal father, and on the 
su];)ject of a continuance of the war, he did not feel the least 
hesitation. 

Lord Wellington preserved Portugal by defensive firmness. 
Massena, to prevent the addition of famine to the diseases 
Betxeat of which had thinned his army, left a position in which he had 
Massena. \oug remained inactive, and retired into Spain, suffering his 
troops, from a spirit of revenge, to perpetrate in their pro- 
gress every kind of outrage and enormity. 

The march of Soult with a considerable army from Seville, 
to attack the defenders of Spain, led to the battle of Albueba. 
Battle of ^^^^ parties fought with the most impetuous courage, and 
Aibuera each seemed unwilling to retreat without urgent necessity. 
' At length the allies prevailed at every point ; but the 
advantage which they gained was not very important, and 
Lord Wellington, after a severe loss, was obliged to relinquish 
the SIEGE of Badajoz, one of the keys of Spain. Cadiz had 
been subjected to a long blockade, and, when the strictness 
•of the investment was relaxed, the Spaniards made a bold 
attempt to put an end to that disgrace which hung over the seat 
of Qovemment. Their efforts were unsuccessful, and though 
Qeneral QraJiailXl, who had agreed to act in concert 
with the native commander on this occasion, triumphed at 
Battle of Barossa over a great superiority of number, the result was 
1811. of little moment. After some months of inaction, produced 
byasense of comparative weakness, Lord Wellington blockaded 
CiuDAD-BoDBioo ; but he soon suffered the enemy to relieve 
that strong town, and reverted to a state of mere observa- 
tion. 

By the influence of Napoleon, the Russians had been place : 
Bu»u\nd ^^^ some years in a warlike attitude against Great Britaind 
Holland, but there was little animosity on either side^ and the war' 
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oMiseqttently laiigiihihed. The Danes, howerery were decidedlj 
hostile, beeause they had reason to oomplaiii of the conduct 
of OHT Court) yet they had not the means of inflicting great 
injury. It was more within the pow^ of the Dutch to 
inflict mischief; but they did not act with yigour, and 
would gladly haye concluded peace with this country. They 
were at this time deprived by the British of their important 
colonial poBsesdonb in the Island of Java. 

When the Prhice Regent ' had been for one year in the Qoye„. 
possession of power, it was supposed that he would discard mental 
the ministers who had unnecessarily restricted his authority p^^^^* 
(1812) ; but when the Lords Grey and) Jrenville had refused 
to join Mr. P^oeral and the Earl of Liverpool, he retained 
the same statesmen in the cabinet. They advised him to 
prosecute the war with vigour, and the influence of the Court 
easily procured ample supplies from the Parliament. 

The decline of txnde and manufactures, consequent on the 
anti- neutral decrees of Bonaparte, had occasioned great dis- 
content in Great Britain, and loud complaints were made of 
the orders and regulations to which the Privy Council had 
resorted. An inquiry was therefore ordered in both houses ; 
and it was supposed that Mr. Perceval would have yielded 
in this instance to the wishes of his Parliamentary oppo- 
nents ; but in the midst of the investigation he was assassi- 
nated in the lobby of the House of Commons, by a discontented 
trader named Bellingham, who had in vain applied for 
redress, xm pretence of insults and losses sustained in Bussia. 
The conamons voted a large sum for tiie support of the 
widow and childreii of the lamented minister; and, after a^^^^" 
fruitless negotiation between the leaders of the cabinet and ^<^i^^- 
the champions of opposition, the Earl of Liverpool ml^^ra- 
became the principal director of the national aflairs. He ^^^' 
agreed to a revocation of the obnoxious orders, and endea- 
voured to promote an accommodation of all disputes with the 
United States of America. The search of ships for deserters^ 
and the obstruction given to the trade with the French, of 
whose commodities the Americans were the chief carriers, 
had so yghly oflended that government and nation, that a 
speedy war was expected; but it 'was Idelayed by the 
00iidfiatbi7'BieiEisare8<>f the 'British Oporto -■:■ < 
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Bo^%o siege of >Gkida<i^R(Mi#igo, which nif«8,atfcea(dedinj^9^frirlo«^ 
joz. BattieHo eDforced the suirendei^ hoilieifef; 9Qi^vt tlwii; wap 
^^"jgjjgeiiOTally enpectbd, and prepared foiv mere: imppr^t fdiiitoia^- 
prises. Badajoz was so bravely def<9fid6d thl^ ti]^e ; 1^^ 
sustained in ^e siege exceeded one Uuius^nd mep« w)iil^ ilrb^ 
wounded amoanted to nearly four timisa %\^ ni^sab^^ 
Salamanca was afterwaorda reduced, an4 ncffir tWc^y^e 
confederates /gained a considerable victory^ Qu tbiHtOQC^PHU^ 
above fifteen thousand men were kiUedi vooadiodi car ^u^.. 
tured. This success was followed by tbj0 ?feQOVeryK)f M^M^bW' 
and Seville, and by other exploild ; but 9A abpr^ive al^vipft) 
for the reduction of the castle of Bu^ops^ and the eoifsorr 
quent necessity of a retreat^ damped. th«i rising joy of. ihfi- 
army. 

Bonaparte's eager desire of subduing Spf^in did Qot prevent . 
French him from embarking in a still more dang^nomik ^ajr. ^e 
sl^^^^^fouud that Alexander began to be ashamed of that meannjBsa 
oH submission, which had for some time disgn^oed iS^t and. 
that no farther dependence oould be reposed on that princ^'a- 
subserviency. The uneasiness which he felt at trl^ difCQVQiy 
was at leogth absorbed in indignatiooi ; and he resolved i^. 
convert into an open enemy the potentate who* woi:^4 i^Q! 
longer promote his ambitious schemes. Wi^ !t^9 gHB^f 
army which he could bring into the field, collected |r(M9: 
Tarious parts of the continent, he did not dream of np^-suooessir 
or suppose for a moment that an invasion qC Bus^ w<Hd4 
terminate in disappointment or disaster. 

While he was preparing for the exeeutioQ ^ thi^ unjust, 
and impolitic enterprise, he amused the Briitisb court.witti;ia; 
venewal of negotoatpry offers ; but the basi% proftosed by hipi, 
for a treaty, did not argue that candour qr ^ii^cerity wM^: 
alone could tempt the Prince Regent t<^ 4fc^ t)i^ oifei?til?e, 
The early operations of the French <uad their a6sp<3i«,(|ei% 
were successful ; they overran Lithuitni% took Sq^oleqslp Igrr 
assault^ and, after *a very sanguinary oenflict at fioBopmo^, 
penetrated to Moaoow, but, to. prevent ^e ii^v^clmi^ 
from taking up theiv: winter-quavteiw in thi^ti ,PX^yir ^^ 
soldiersii and the iidiabitants set fire to it^ and, thon^. gamine aa.; 
appalling check to Urn. paognm 4f theieoeng!^ wl¥>y«tnB^r(«^«4> 
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fdir su^imM fiiid «[^Tdbeibiif6 of bein^^ sarromnded, began^f^ 
to r^trettt froiOft tbia; itoxe of horror. The mind oan^J^ow, 
seareelyt piotim to itself .a niore diiastrous retareat. Intense 
coldy ^lrt;4[uiH^m^o> Mvd ther. sword, occasioned the fall of 
ii]Any myiiadsof wieiched-victuns. 

While the war vaiped in^ the north of EuTope, the long* 
depending' dispotef between 6t«at Britain and the United 
States of A.iQerica involved the two nations in hostilities, War with 
wbleh- wwre pvoseodted : with great acrimony, if not with -^™«"«*' 
extraordinary vigotiF; The. savages were enlisted in the 
BrttiBh oaiwe; and^ if they sometimes acted like civilised 
wandon^ theyat> oither times gave way to their habitual 
barbarity; It eoald not be supposed that the irritated 
repubiiiratncl wocdd refirain ^n>m loud complaints of the base 
malevolence of those who cotdd stoop to the encouragement 
of snch bratal assodatai; but all censures and animadversions 
of tills kiiid wwe treated with derision or contempt. 

A great .object^ cm* the part of the Transatlantic enemy, 
was tl^ ao<][uisitio]i of Canada : but the attempts upon that 
province were so feeble, that the €k)yemment could not 
r<sa0it^abiy expeet,^ fromi sudi e£forts, any important success. 

The Britii^ Ministers did not attend with zeal to the 
American war. Their thoughts were almost wholly occupied 
with thp atiSairs of fkirope; and the flattering prospect en- 
couraged them to ofier the treasures of the nation, with 
prompt Uberality^ to the princes who had entered into a new 
confederacy (1813). 

KkitwitliBtonding^^thO'^astefial havoc of the late expedition,^o*J^c^^^r 
Najk^eobwasenabled^by^e ieniftc influence of despotism, against 
to open another campaign, with an army which far exceeded n^p**^®®"*' 
the lOLitedamount o£j the disposable force of Alexander and 
l^^erie. 

The Briilish dbiirt wisftohed the contest with nncommon 
aiUaetyi Kotwiihslandingtlie' alleged necessity of opposing 
the enemy with vigour in Spais^ a considerable detachment, 
it was thoi%ht,' n^ig&t istiil have been spared for the exigen- 
dea^ of the war iti. ^Ghivmany 9 but the ministers probably 
cenehided^ -tiiat' the' employment of a .powerful army ia 
Spain woi(ld>be equally advtantageowl 'to the: common cause* 
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'. who, lutving compelled tbe Fvendi tb j|,bftnd(»i: thedefisaoo 

of the Douro, moved forward wi^. alacrity, while they 

^' hastened in:dismay toward the Ehro. ' fie brought them to 

Battle of ^^^^^ ^^^ V^iTTOBiA, where they had taken a strong position.: . 

vittoria, but no situation could secure them from defeat. King : 
Joseph, and his military instructor Jourdan, laboured in vain 
to maintain their ground, and could not prevent the disor- , 
derly retreat of their army. 

Lord Wellington was tempted by his late success to pre- 
pare for an invasion of France. That his progress might 
not be obstnicted by the strength of ' St. Sebastian or of 
Pampeluna^ he resolved to use evei^ exertion, for . Idie reduc- 
tion of the one fortress, while the other was subjected to. a 

^ded*^ blockade. Upon the posts which were connected with the 

Weiiingtonlatter object, the French made fierce but fruitless assaults.; 

*®^^* and the vigour of the besiegers at length subdued all resist- 
ance in the former town and castle. The dividing livulet ; 
was soon after crossed, and the allies foiuid themselves on 
that teriitory into which, since the elevation of Bonaparte, 
no enemy had dared t/) intrude. Thus {says an historian) 
the disgrace which the French, after all their threats of inva- 
sion, had been unable to inflict, was hurled upon them ; and 
the establishment of a rival warrior amd a iiostile army 
within that frontier which they supposed to be sacred, proved 
a rankling thorn in the side of their ruler. . 

Napoleon having chosen a new station in the town and 
neighbourhood of Leipsic, the allies attacked his different 

Leipsic, divisions and posts, and prevailed at every point. They 

18^*' hoped to gain possession of his person, as he remained in the, 
city with the elector or king of Saxony, nearly surrounded 
by his adversaries^ He escaped, how every to the westward ; 
and, when he was endangered at Hanan, where the Bavarians i 
(who had long 'been his friends) appeared in arms against 
him, he still had the good fortune to effect his cetreat with 
the wreck of his numerous army. 

Before he was thus dislodged from Leipsic, the Saxon 
troops had renoiinced their subserviency, by refusing to act 
against his enemies; and^ as soon as the prince of Sweden 
dL<ected his oonrse iio the 9orthward, our sovereign so far 
profited by^/the/jBOHstemation ^whioh. had seized : tixo MxWfihf ;. 
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as to regain his electoral dominions. Great was the exulta- 
tion of the Hanoverians when th^ oppressors were obligedHanover 
to retire ; and equal joy was diffused through Holland when ^uun. 
a detachment of the allied army advanced to the frontier. 
That country, after being for some years a kingdom under 
the nominal sway of Louis Bonaparte, had been still farther 
degraded, in the year lolO, by being annexed to the French 
empire, as a provincial dependency. 

Not content with the rescue of these and other states from 
the French yoke, the confederates resolved, if possible, to 
disable the tyrant from the farther exercise of wanton and 
remorseless ambition. A formidable army hastened to the 
Khine, in defiance of the rigours of the season, unwilling to 
afford time to the discomfited fugitive for the renovation of 
his strength. If the victorious troops had rested during the 
winter, they would have incurred the risk of losing the 
fruits and forfeiting the advantages of theii late remarkable 
success. 

The American war continued to employ a part of the 
British army and navy : for the prince regent had sent out ^^^JJ' 
too small a force for the effectual humiliation of the enemy, Indian s 
He still trusted to the terror which the hostilities of the"|5J|§S 
savage tribes diffused among the troops of the United States; 
and one of his officers, after a successful attack upon some 
posts which the Bepublicans had seized upon the borders of 
Canada, siiffered the barbarians to massacre several hundreds 
of his retiring opponents. The same commander was aftei- 
wards in danger of being overwhelmed ; but he was saved 
from ruin by the exertions of his savage friends. The toma- 
hawk was then used with, a dexterity which he could not 
but admire. This conflict occurred near Lake Erie, which 
was also the scene of a naval contest. Having prevailed so 
far on thi^ occasion as to capture a British flotilla, the 
Americans recovered a considerable extent of territory 
which they had lost in the preceding year, and again rushed 

into Canada. Ffehtb 

Amongthedesultorynayalactionsoftheyear,only oneclaims tween ti 
our notice. Captain Broke, of the Shannon frigate, having at-^^^ 
tacked an American vessel, the Ghespi/pmke, which was nearly isis. 
equiftl to a ship of the line, brought it to close adtion, boarded it, 
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and, compelled it, to i^tirrenderr He was -wonnded in the 
95hdjibt,^ as he exposed ' his .pe^rson ,with the most undaunted 
couiteel . . 

Animated bjr the lat6 ezpl6its in Spain and Geruianj, the 
prince regent and hiis ministers resolved to feed the war with, 
fji^esh supplies, that the tide of success might n6t be allowed 
to tarzK, Fresh troops were levied, and additional millions 
were granted to the princes who had so strenuously exerted 
themselves. The anti-ministerial members of the two Houses 
cKd not counteract these vigorous measures, but acquiesced 
in the expediency of following the current of fortune. Yet, 
Desire for even while the new preparations were in progress, a desire 
^l?amw!*^ of peace was evinced by the ministers, in compliance with the 
general wish, which was only opposed by those selfish and 
unfeeling men, who, in their offices and employments, and 
their particular branches of art and traffic, derived benefit 
Arom the continuance of the war. Lord Castlereagh, whose 
activity, aptitude for business, and plausible eloquence, had 
procured his re-admission into the Cabinet, undertpok the 
task of promoting thei British interest, in that negotiation 
which was expected to ensue from the mutual assent of the 
contending princes. 

In the meantime, the contest approaehed to a decision, as 
the Ames. ^^ as the collision of arms could bring it to a close. The 
confedemte troops crossed the Bhine (1814), and menaced 
the French with an invasicm even more, formidable than' 
that which had appalled Louis XIV., and had driven that 
vain-glorious prince to the verge of despair. The cool intre-' 
pidity and determined perseverence of Blucher tended to 
convince them of the danger to which they were exposed ; 
and the courage and skill of the Prince of Schwartzenberg, 
promised to be advantageously displayed even against the 
boasted talents of the ^reai Nap6le<m. 

InsteJad of following the plan of the Duke of Mai'lborough, 
SSchSfl? ^^^ wasted several campaigns in the attack of butiying Ibr- 
isiZ***" tresses, the allied commanders boldly pressed forward Jo 
the. French capital, regardless of the strength of the frontier 
towns. Tbecaptipreof thegr^^t s^t of power, they thought, 
would put an end to. the war,.by.etiablinethemt6 dictate the 
t^rnui of peace ; and they trusted fi>r iaa;cc^9 Co. th6 magni- 
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ttide of their tord^ and to 'the miying asetfl Of the long- 
depressed adherents of the hotise '6f Bourbon. 

Few British troops accdiupaniead the armies of the com- 
Mned powers in their inarch to Paris; but a considerable 
fttrce served under Sir Thomas Graham in the Netherlands. 
That commander, flattermg himself with the hope of re- 
ducing BE&osN-or-Zooic, employed Major-(>eneral Cooke in 
l^t task. He knew that it was attended with danger; but 
he had little dottbt of the succ^ of his gallant troops. One 
eolumn penetrated into the place bjr passing the harbour ; 
-but) in its progress along^ the ratdparts, it wad exposed to Disaiter oi 
such a galKng fire, that many of tjie assailants fell, and a |^°"®^ 
great number were made^ prisoners. The other columns also 
suffered so severely, that Cooke, to avoid the ruin of the 
detachment, Consented to the <^ptivity of the survivors. 

The progre^ of the invaders of France continued to ex- 
cite, in an extraordinary degree^ tiie attention of Europe. 
The eagerness of hope and the anxiety of fear alternately 
prevailed in the minds of all political observers. At one 
time the horizon was apparisntly illuminated : at another, it 
was clouded and darkened. 

Being j^aced between powerful armies. Napoleon found 
his attention so divided and distracted, that he could not 
make a vigorous impression upon either host. 

At this critical time, Lord Wellington was not idle or 
negligent. As soon as the decline of the inundations allowed 
him to take the field, he attacked Various posts with success, Orthes isu 
and, proceeding to OrthSS, where Marshal Soult had taken 
an advantageoaa station, he endeavoured to turn both fianks 
erf the enemy. The different assaults were so fieir successful, 
that the -French, who at firdt retired in good order, soon after 
fled precipitately. 

It was now resqlved, in a council of war, thkt the two 
armies should advahoe, at such a limited distance from each 
other, as weuM acllow a convenience of communication. 
Bonaparte had marished too far to ' be able to return with 
sufficient celerity to iihat theatre of action in which his pre- 
sence wot Id have been most useful to his cause; and he was 
60 inconsiderate and infatuated, that, while he thought he 
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was pv^c^^i^dfog t}iB.ret);eaij:pf.bu.a4veo;»fie%^ puv- 

'suing a course which fieioiilitated tbeir auc^esa. 

VhilfB -a large body of cavalry matched his desultory more- 
ments, that march, upon which such a weight, of interest 
depended^ was prosecuted with as much pool^ie^ Arid regu- 
1arity» as if the armies had been passing ifhrough a tranquil' 
and friendly country. Two genends, Mortii^r and |tf armon^ 
remained for the defence of the metropolis ; biit they were 
not the most able officers of the achppl of Napoleon, nor 
were they so devotedly attached to him as Bertrand ajod 
some other marshals were. But, if they bad been the 
greatest warriors pf the age, they had too small a force to 
oppose the invaders with effect. They were. therefore easily 
repelled ; and the allies reached the yicinil^ of Paxis. 

It could not be supposed that the city would be surren- 
dered without a blow. New works had been raised for itn 
defence ; and a long range of artillery threatened to destroy 
a multitude of the assailants. But even a greater display 
of force wpuld not have intimidated the intrepid champions 
of the independence of Europe. They stormed the posts 
with alacrity ; and their rapid success diffused such con- 
sternation ajuong the Parisians, that a capitulation was 
Paris ca- jproposed, to prevent the ruin of the city. , 

jgtuuted Such was the fall, and such the disgrace^ of the most corr 
rupt city in the modem world. So signal a triumph filled 
Europe with joy ; and no nation exulted more cordially on 
the memorable occasion than the British community, whose 
treasures and influence, and whose gallant example, paved 
the way to this very important and splendid success. * 

If Bonaparte, when he found, on his return &om his 
wild excui!sion, that the alHes were in. possession of Paris, 
had been assm'ed of the continued readiness of his troops to 
execute all his orders with implicit obedience, he would 
prol^ably, in the emotions of rage and despair,: have led his 
soldiers to the city, and have rewarded, them with all the 
spoils which they could collect, with a view of punishing 
' i^e inhabitants for what he termed their pusillanimous and 
disgraceful submission to the enemy. But all the force 
which he could Uien assemble was not adequate to such au 
attempt; and therefore, after giving vent to his rage in com- 
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plaints and execrationst he was induced ta believe th9.t sub- 
mission was the best remedy for those misfoi-tunes wliich he . 
had brought upon himself. He therefore annouDced to the of Napo- 
public his abdication of the throne, and wjis treated by his ^^^^ ^®^*- 
conquerors with unexpected lenity and moderation, being 
escorted to Elba, and allowed to eojoy the sovereignty of 
that island, with a princely income. 

Even after the surrender of Paris, hostilities were in vari- 
ous parts continued. . The garrisons of some fortresses 
refused to submit to Louis, the exiled brother of the mur- 
dered king ; and Soult, either not informed of the recent Battle of 
occurrences, or (as some affirm) concealing the intelligence, Toulouse 
suffered Lord Wellington to attack him near Toulouse. He 
repelled the assault which was made upon his front by the 
Spanish troops; but he could not prevent the heights on his 
right from being forced by Beresford, who, having rallied 
the retreating division, also attacked the central position 
with success. Sir Rowland Hill| ^^t the same time, 
dislodged the enemy from a fortified suburb ; and the invad- 
ing army established itself on three sides of the city, but 
not without a very severe loss. Expecting that the place 
would be stormed, the greater part of the French army 
retired from it in the night, leaving sixteen hundred pri- 
soners and valuable stores. With this conquest the war 
ceased in the south of France. The fortresses in other parts 
were at length surrendered to the authority of Louis ; but 
the strong towns in the Netherlands were reserved for 
another sovereign, and some of them were garrisoned for a 
time by British troops. 

About two months after the reduction of Paris, treaties 
were concluded by Louis witli the allied powers. Whatever 
might be the reluctance of his people to the restitution of 
those territories which had been annexed to the empire ^*^i^*- 
since the re^lution, he vas willing to accede to the demands French 
pf those princes who had placed him on the throne. He t®"i*ory. 
therefore engaged for the general abandonment of the country 
between the former French frontier and the Rhine, and for 
the dereliction of all arbitrary influence over Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. , Pleased at his ready acquiescence, 
Great Britain liberally consented to restore all the French 
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iskncls and cbltyhial didbicts WUdk had tieed ikk&l imng 
the war, except 6t. Luda, Tobago, dtid tH^ Mauritius. 

Peace was now rtotored to the cbutiti^nt o^ Europe ; but 
its permanency Was, at least, {^rbblematic^ Atnong the 
soldiers and the populace of Frknce, sndh an ftttadhih^At to 
the banished Eniper^r wa^ obsefVable^ that it was dbubtftd 
whether Louis would long r^ign in tranquility. 

Between Great Britain and the Atdeilican republic, the 

The wax ^^^ '^tiU continued ; and the animosity with .\^hich it was 

^^ . prosecuted did not reflect honour upon eithei^ part^. An 

attempt had been made by theltussian Emperor to conciliate 

the contending governments j btlt his mediation was not 

accepted by the Prince Regent. 

Canada was agidn the chief scene of action. 
The Americans were not secure, even in their capital. 
Capture of against which a bold stroke was aimed by GeiieifSll ROSS. 
t!^rb^^" Washington itself was not a place of Strength : but the 
Boss 1814. citizens hoped that the post of Bladensbnrg woidd preserve 
them &om assault. A light btigade, however, forced this 
station in one part ; and, in another, the impetuous attack 
of the bayonet, and the furious discharge of rockets, quickly 
threw the enemy into coufusion. Consternation was now 
diflused through the defenceless city. The invaders marched 
into it with a Aill determination of doing all possible mis- 
chief to the government. They set fire to the capitol, (or 
the building in which the two nation^ assemblies were 
accustomed to deiliberate,) the President's palace, the Trea-i 
sUry, and the War^-office t the ars^iial and its stores were 
also destroyed ; the dockyard and rpp^- walks were rendered 
nseless ; and other damage w^ inflicted^ but without the 
destruction or pillage of private houses. 
;^^2s! While the Republicans were thus incensed, they deriveid 
some consolation from reflecting on th^ ft^Ver^ loss sustained 
by the besiegei^ of Fort Erie, (who failed in two assaiilts,) 
and on the fall of Oezieral Ross near BALTiMORSi, the reduc- 
tion of which was in vain attempted. They also cixiilted in 
the defeat of a British floatilla on Laze Champi<ain, and in 
the consequent i*etreat of General Ptevost. who had made 



great preparations for an 
^ fit^ihe eiuittmg -winter, 



attack uponPlattsburg; 

a SL^gOtiktion which Had b#to l6n£( 
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pending tenninated in a pacific treaty. Captured ^ort8^^|^]^5^ 
and districts were ordered to be restored hy each party ; but 
all controversies on the subject of territorial limits were 
veeerved for subsequent determination ; and, to the great 
surprise of the public, the maritime disputes were left un- 
settled. 

The calm which followed the raging storm was delusive 
and treacherous. All the endeavours of the French king 
to secure a permanency of peace were rendered fruitless by Escape of 
the negligence of the confederate princes, who did not watch, Napoleon 
with sufficient caution, the proceedings and conduct of their 1^5^ 
ambitious enemy. The Prince of Elba easily found an 
opportunity of escape. Having equipped a small arma- 
ment^ he appeared on the coast of France with eleven 
hundred bold adventurers (1815). So few of the French 
officers or soldiers were disposed to be faithful to theii* king, 
that the perfidious invader, who might at first have been 
arrested and punished even by the smallest garrison in the 
south of France, was enabled to )>rocure a great accession of 
lorce, to march unmolested to Paris^ and to resume the 
sovereignty. 

Bonaparte's escape and restoration excited, throughout 
Europe, a gre^vjber degree of horror than of mere surprise. 
The idea of the re-establishment of such a man in power 
shocked the feelings of all, except the admirers of false glory 
and the slaves of military despotism. But, if the allies were 
shocked at the re-appearance of the tyrant, they were not ^]*2uL 
confounded. For that conduct which the danger required, 
little deliberation was necessary. The steps which the in- 
sulted powers were to pursue, in an event of this kind, had 
been marked out in a convention, (signed before the deposi- 
tion of Napoleon,) by which they were bound to use the 
most strenuous exertions for the annihilation of bis power. 
When they had issued a declaration against him, branding 
bim as an outlaw, and denouncing exemplsiry vengeance, he 
answered it by imputing, to Louis and his supporters, a 
violation of their engagements with him, by asserting the 
right of the French to replace him on the throne, and pro- 
mising to maintain peace on that basis which had been 
recently fixed by the treaty of Paris. His manifesto, and 

K 
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the letters addressed by him to the leading polrets, were 
treated with that cool contempt which galled him more than 
all the asperity of reproach. 

Great Britain was more particularly intent upon warding 
off the new storm. The oppressive tax upon income had 
been withdrawn on the return oi peace ; but, as large sup- 
plies were again deemed necessary, that impost was renewed, 
and gt*eat preparations were eagerly expedited. 

g^g^ When Napoleon found that he could not soothe the in- 

itade of censed allies into an acquiescence in his resumption of power, 

^ ****** he prepared to meet unavoidable hostilities. 

The war was renewed in Italy before it re-commenced on 
the French frontier. Murat, bemg informed of the escape 
of Napoleon, was no longer inclined to adhere to that treaty 
by which he had bound himself, in the preceding year, to 
support the cause of the confedei-ates. 

When the new constitution had been proposed in form to 
the French people, and gratefully accepted by a numerous 
assembly of Pariidans, and of deputies from the different 
departments, Napoleon repaired to the frontier, to attack 
the Biitish and Prussian armies. The Austrians and 
Bussians had not yet reached the Netherlands ; and it was 
his opinion that, if he could speedily triumph in the field 
over the two former hosts, the contest would ultimately 
terminate in his favour. On his arrival in the neighbour- 
hood of the Sambre, he gave ordei*s for an attack upon some 
Prussian posts; and, ha\'ing thus facilitated the seizure of 
Charleroi, he took j)ossession of the town. Elate with thift 

yny 1816. trivial success, he eagerly advanced against Marshal Blucher, 
over whom, after an obstinate conflict at Ligny and other 
stations, he so far prevailed as to enforce a retreat. Great 
loss was sustaiuod by the Pmssians on this occasion ; and 
their gallant commander, being dismounted by the fall of 
his wounded horse, remained pi-ostrate while the French 
cavaliy were scouring the plain in the ardour of pursuit. 
He escaped death or capture by being unknown ; and, being 
at length rescued from danger, retired to Wavre, in ex- 
pectation of favourable intelligence from the Duke of 
Wellington. 

While the French aimed at the ruin of Blucher's army, 
a fourth part of their force engaged the British, Belgiauj 
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and German troops, stationed, under the duke's command, ^^^^^^ ^^ 
at Lbs-Quatre-Bras and some neighbouring posts. Mstr- Quatre- 
Slial Ney exerted his usual courage; and Kellermann, a ®'" ^®^ 
splendid cavalry officer, with agreatbody of cavalry, repeatedly 
attacked the infantry, while anumerous range of artillery aided 
the operations of the column which joined in the assault. But 
the allies sustained every charge wibh intrepidity and firm- 
ness, and repelled the enemy at all points. In this engage- 
ment the Duke of Brunswick, brother to the princess 
whom the Begent of Great Britain had married, lost his life 
at the head of a strong body of his subjects, whom he had 
clothed in a black uniform^ which, he declared, they should 
continue to wear till full vengeance should be taken upon 
the tyrant, by whom his dying father, after the Battle of 
Auerstadt, had been treated with brutal insolence. 

Expecting an attack from the whole force of the enemy, 
the Duke of Wellington now took such a position as enabled 
him to secure a communication with the Prussian general. 
His embattled ranks were composed of sixty-five thousand 
men ; while the amount of the French army was consider- 
ably greater, probably between eighty and ninety thousand. 
His position was in the front of Waterloo, to the 
southward of Brussels; his right was thrown back to a rattle of 
ravine near Braine ; the centre occupied Mont St. Jean ; J^^n^^xs!^' 
and the left reached a height above Ter- la-Hay e. i8i5. 
The French, leaving their cuirassiers in reserve, and the 
guards upon some heights, for the protection of their 
imperial master, commenced the battle by attacking 
the post of Goumont, near the British right. This 
service was entrusted to Napoleon's brother Jerome ; 
and, when he moved forward, the assault was accompanied 
with a heavy cannonade upon the whole adverse line. The 
advantage, however, which the French had in the amount of 
artillery, did not impair the courage or shake the fortitude 
of the allies, whose firmness of countenance promised a 
favourable result of the engagement. 

The post which was first assaulted would have been com- 
pletely taken, if it had not after the loss of its out- works, 
been defended with the utmost valour by a detachment of 
the British guards. Leaving this station to its fste, the 
French cavaliy rode briskly to the attack of the r^ht wing ; 



and. so furious wastbe chaise, that tlie diike*« light ixtm 
recoiled, and the subsidiary squadrons gave way. Tha 
Brunswick in&ntryy however, arranged m aqoares, made t 
firm stand, and, being well supported by the artollery, 
made great havoc among the assailants. In the ineaBtimfQ^ 
an impetuous attack was made ujpon the post of liCoiit-Stk- 
Jean, and also upon the left. The first line of the duke's 
army, having before it a weak fence or hedge called la Hayt 
SaiiUCy coolly sustained the charge ; while the second line^ 
posted behind the ridge of the hill, eniffered from fi-equenl 
showers of shells. Bushing through the fence, the British 
cavalry repelled the foremost battalions ; but the approach 
of the cuirassiers, upon whose heavy armour it seemed 
difficult to make an impression, and the vigour of the lancers^ 
alarmingly checked the operations and success of the light- 
horse. It was therefore necessary to bring up a heavy 
brigade ; and the efiect of this movement was not indeed 
instantaneous, but steady and terrific. Neither could the 
cuirass, though impervious to the sword, secure its wearer 
from the havoc of the firearms, nor could the lance protect 
even the most skilful of those who trusted to that murderous 
weapon. Many fell on this occasion ; and about three 
thousand of the infantry, being at the same time compelled 
to surrender their arms, were sent to the city of Brussels 
which they had confidently hoped to enter as conquerors. 

Renewed attacks were made upon the whole line. The 
right defended itself with courage and vigour, and per- 
severingly maintained that post which the French were so 
eager to seize. A central post was forced by the enemy, 
who pressed forward with undaunted alacrity, and dis- 
ordered some of the squares into which the British troops 
were formed. 

When the battle had raged for six hours, a division of the 
Prussian army entered into action. Qeneral BuloW 
had been sent forward by Blucher to keep the French nght 
wing in play, that it might not be able to co-operate 
effectually with the centre : but he did not venture upon a 
close or veiy serious conflict, before he thought he could 
depend on the arrival of the field* marshaL Bonaparte had 
detached GeiX6ral Groucliy to watch the movements (rf 
Blucher i and^ when ihat officer had encountered Thielman, who 
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conducted a strong rear- guard, he prerailed in the conflict 
leaving his master impressed with an opinion that this 
detachment would be able to obstruct the dreaded approach 
of Blucher. 

Agitated with a mixture of hope and fear, Napoleon now 
erderod his guards to adTSince against the centre, and to 
collect all the ibroe^ which thej could find in their 
progress. As he quitted his distant post of observation, 
and approached Mont-St.:Jeant it was concluded that he 
would personally conduct this attack ; but he checked 
his forwardness, and remained in a more secure 
station. The assailants, diminished in their number by the 
well-directed fire of the artillery, attained the ridge, where 
Wellington, with a brigade of Uie guards, waited to receive 
them. They were soon thrown into disorder, and gave way 
at various points. By this time, Blucher^s main body had 
reached the scene of action toward the left, and the decisive 
moment had arrived. The whole Biitish line rushed for- 
ward with the most animated zeal, and with all the con- 
fidence of success. Irremediable confusion spread among 
the opposite ranks : the Prussians broke the right wing ; 
and Bonaparte, confounded and dismayed, avoided the 
danger of capture by a precipitate retreat. The chase was 
continued by the British troops, till the fatigue, consequent 
on a buttle which had been prolonged to the close ot day, 
induced them to resign all farther pursuit to the Prussians, 
who were so eager to take vengeance for the former cruelties 
. of the French, and for the acts of wanton outrage which 
they had recently committed upon their prisoners, that they 
undertook the task with a savage joy, and sacriticed a 
great number of unresisting fugitives. 

In this terrible engagement, the number of victims 
may be supposed to have been very great. Exclusive 
of the loss sustained by the subsidiary troops, it is 
officially stated, that above 1,750 of the British, 
among whom were Sir ThOmaS Picton and Sir 
William PonSOnbyi fell on the field of battle 
and 5,950 were woundec^ many of whom soon after died. 
No correct estimate has been given of the number of the 
French who fell in the conflict and the pursuit. Some 
office > have elevated the amount to 30,000 — a computation 
"^ hie . is not so high as to be incredible. 
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SUMMARY OP HISTORY PROM THE BATTLE 0» 
WATERLOO TO THE PRESENT TIME. <■ 



1815. Paris was invested by the allies and capitulated, 
and peace was concluded by the Second Tkeaty of Paris. 
Provisions were excessively dear, and occasioned many 
BaEAD Riots (1816). The Corn Law was passed, prohibit- 
ing the importation of foreign wheat, if the price of that of 
native growth were under 80s. a quarter. A Reform Meet- 
ing at Manchester was suppressed by the military, and 
several people were killed. This is known as the Pisterloo 
Massacre (1819). 

1820. George IV. Eldest son of George III. A 
Bill of Fains and Penalties against Queen Caroline was 
introduced, and, after an animated trial, she was acquitted 
(1820). War broke out between Great Britain and Burmah 
(1824). Sir F. Burdett unsuccessfully introduced amotion 
for the removal of Catholic disabilities (1825). Mr. Geobgb 
Canning succeeded Lord Liverpool as Premier. In the 
same year Canning died, and was succeeded by Lord 
GoDERicH (1827). In the cause of Greek independence, the 
Turkish and Egyptian fleets were defeated by the combined 
squadrons of Britain, France, and Austria, in the battle of 
Navarino (1827). The Duke of Wellington succeeded Lord 
Goderich as Premier (1828), and the Test and Corporation 
Acts were repealed. Robert Peel introduced and carried 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill (1829). 

1830. William IV. Son of George IIL The Wel- 
lington Ministry resigned, and a new Administration was 
formed under Earl Grey. The Reform Bill was intro- 
duced by Lord John Bussell (1831), and, after much salta- 
tion in the country, and many animated debates in Parlia- 
ment, was passed into law (1832). The Slave Trade in 
our West Indian Colonies was abolished (1833). Daniel 
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O'CoNiTELL introduce a motion for the Repeal of the Uniok 
between Great Britain and Ireland (1834). An Act was 
passed establishing a general Registration of Births, Deaths^ 
and MaiTiages (1836), 

^ 1837. Victoria. Daughter of Edward, Dake of Kent, 
fourth son of George III, An insurrection broke out in 
Lower Canada. Slavery was abolished in the Colonies. The 
Anti-Com-Law League was formed. The peace of the 
country was disturb^ by the riots of the Chartists (1837). 
A Committed of the Frivy Council on Education was ap- 
pointed. The war in India was prosecuted with success. 
The Act for a uniform Penny Postage was passed (1839). 
A war with China broke oi^t, imdan agitation iu Ireland for 
the Repeal of the Union (1840). A detachment of British 
troops were massacred in the Khtber Pass. The Com Bill 
of Sir Robert Peel passed its second reading. The Chartists 
still continued to agitate (1842). The Free Kirk of Scot- 
land took its origin (1843). The Corn Importation and 
Customs Duties Bills were' passed. The "Young Ireland" 
party, under Smith O'Brien, took its origin, aud 
there was a famine in Ireland, owing to the failure of the 
potato crop (1846). The Factory Act was passed, limiting 
the labour of women and children to ten hours a day (1847). 
The Chartist Agitation reached a dangerous crisis. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in Ireland, owing to an 
insurrection set on foot by Smith O'Brien. Asiatic Cholera 
broke out in London (184 S). The Punjaub was added to our 
possessions in India (1849). The Gaeat Exhibition was 
opened in Hyde Park. War broke out with the Burmese 
(1851). The duty on Newspaper Advertisements was 
abolished (1853). War was ■ declared against Russia for 
making ingressiuns upon the territories of Turkey, and the 
income-tax was doubled to meet the necessary expense. 
Britain and France, as allies against Russia, landed troops 
in the Crimea, and won the battles of Alma, In&ermann, 
and Balaklava (1854), and after a siege of extending over 
more than a year carried by storm the iortified city of 
Sebastopol (1855). The Sepoy Mutiny broke out in India, 
and after fearful atrocities, more particularly at Delhi, 
Lucknow, and Cawnpore, the insurrection was suppressed by 



&ttisb troops under Iiocd Cljde, EKr Hemy ffnreloek, anf 
Sir Jamea Outram (18JS7). The East Intfia Compuijr wm 
abolished aad India annexed to the British crown (1858). 
Poet Office Savings' Banks were established by Act of Par- 
li«meBt (1861). The Binderpest or Cattle Plague broke out. 
The Fbniamb agitated to entablifih an Irish Republic (1860). 
The Saw RaMiax Bill was passed. Troops were seat out 
to Abyssinia, and.etormed UagiliUa, the capital thereof (1867 . 
Mr. Gladstone carried a Bill for the Diaendowment an d' 
DisestabliBhrneut of the Episcopalian Churah of Ireland 
(1868). The "Alabama Claimg" wcm settled bf arbitra- 
timi. The Ballot Biu was passed (1872). Napoleon III., 
tb« exiled esr£inperor of France^ died at Ghiselhiusty Kent 
(1873). 
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